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WE  MAKE 
DIFFERENCE 


|  Widespread  UK  radsni 

growing,  report  says 

,  LONDON  (Reuter).  -Racial  discri¬ 
mination  is  widespread  and  increas¬ 
ing  m  Britain,  according  to  a  report 
published  here  yesterday. 

The  report,  by  the  race  relations 
charity  Runnytnede  Trust  said  more 
,  than  one  third  of  employers  discri¬ 
minated  against  black  people  ap¬ 
plying  for  jobs,  a  higher  number 
than  that  found  by  previous  studies, 
adding  that  “Black  people  who  do 
find  employment  consistently  earn 
less  than  white  people  and  are  in 
lower-level  jobs/’ 
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SECOND  EDITION 


tight  as 

Turks  look 
for  clues 

ISTANBUL  (Reuter).  -  Turkey 
tightened  security  in  major  cities 
yesterday  as  police  hunted  fordoes 
to  Saturday’s  massacre  at  the  Istan¬ 
bul  synagogue  that  cost  the  fives  of 
22  Jews  including  two  Israeli  visi¬ 
tors,  and  a  two-man  Arab  suicide 
squad. 

In  tbe  Neveh  Shalom  synagogue, 
a  scorched  prayer  book  sat  on  the 
remains  of  a  velvet-covered  rabbi’s 
chair  yesterday,  opened  to  Kad- 
dish,  the  prayer  for  tbe  dead. 

The  synagogue,  whose  Boor  on  . 
Saturday  was  a  gory  mess  of  shat¬ 
tered  bodies,  is  to  be  used  again 
Wednesday  for  a  mass  funeral  of  all 
but  the  Israeli  victims,  82-year-old 
Mlrza  Bahatzada  of  Tel  Aviv  and 
Raphael  Nissimia  of  Ramat  Gan. 

Police  swamped  the  streets  of 
Istanbul  Saturday  night,  conduct¬ 
ing  intensive  traffic  and  identity 
checks,  and  guarding  -key  build- 
ings,  including  the  Israeli 
Consulate-General. 

Extra  police  patrolled  the  capit¬ 
al,  Ankara,  which  has  one  synago¬ 
gue,  and  Intensified  security  at  the 
heavily  fortified  hrteE  legation. 
Authorities  in  TurkeyVthinl  city, 
Izmir  ,  announced  that  its  two  syna¬ 
gogues  would  be  protected. 

As  tbe  police  inquiry  proceeded,  . 
Prime  Minister  Turgut  Ozai  re¬ 
jected  speculation  Libya  was  be¬ 
hind  the  assault. 

“The  attack  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Libya.  There  may  bea  connec¬ 
tion  with  Lebanon,”  he  told  repor¬ 
ters,  according  to  the  semi-official 
Anatolian  News  Agency. 

The  usually  wen-informed  Tur¬ 
kish  newspaper  tfumyersaid  Tur¬ 
kish  police  investigators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Israeli  secret  ser¬ 
vice  met  Saturday  in  Ankara. 

It  said  they  were  increasingly 
convinced  that  the  attack  bore  the 

-  earmarks  of  the  dissident  Abo  Nid- 

-  al  Palestinian  terror  group.. 

. . .The .  «™tig»tore  -  HR 

similarities  with  attacks,  claimed 
by  Abu  Nidal,  on  the  airports  of 
Vienna  and  Rome  on  December  27 
1985  and  on  a  Jewish  restaurant  in 
Parts  on  August  9~  1982.  These 
attacks  left  s  total  of  26  dead  and 
j  injured. 

Diplomats  said  neither  Israel  nor 
Turkey  had  suggested  that  Israeli 
experts  assist  Turkish  efforts  to 
identity  the  twognumen  who  raked 
the  synagogue  with  automatic 
weapons  fire  before  blowing  them¬ 
selves  up  with  hand  grenades. 

Jak  Vessid,  who  heads  an  advis¬ 
ory  council  to  Istanbul’s  Chief  Rab¬ 
bi,  told  a  news  conference  yester¬ 
day,  “We  are  feeling  shock,  sorrow 
and  sadness  after  this  sitaation.  But 
we  are  a  very,  very  secure  commun¬ 
ity  in  Turkey.  This  act  wffl  not 
change  anything  in  our  situation.” 

Officials  said  the  gunmen,  who 
reportedly  wore  black  sweatshirts 
and  running  shoes,  altered  the 
synagogue  about  90  minutes  into 
the  service,  barred  tbe  main  door 
with  an  iron  bar  and  began  ratting 
the  congregation  with  Pbtish-made 
submachine  guns. 

Meanwhile  in  Beirut,  a  previous¬ 
ly  unknown  group  catting  itself  toe 
“International  Fighting  Front” 
yesterday  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  Istanbul  a  tack. 

In  a  statement  pubtished  by  the 
independent  newspaper  A  rt-Nahar, 
the  group  said  Saturday's  attack 
■  was  a  retaliation  for  an  Israeli  m3it- 
1  ary  raid  mounted  with  U-S.  sup¬ 
port  on  the  Algerian  port  of  Anna- 
.  ha. 

|  Tbe  « «m#.  of  toe  International 
|  Fighting  Front  and  the  wording  of 
■  its  statement  again  suggested  Abu 
:  Nidal. 

The  Abn  Nidal  faction  has  pre¬ 
viously  used  sfightfy  varying  names 
for  claiming  such  terrorist  opera¬ 
tions. 

Three  other  organizations -Isla¬ 
mic  Jihad,  The  Arab  Union  Orga- 
.  nlzatfen  of  toe  North  and  tbe  Pales¬ 
tine;  Revenge  Organization  have 
f  abodaantd  responsibility  for  the 


PLO  leader  Yasser  Arafat  receives  a  congratulatory  handshake  from 
Pakistani  President  Mohammed  Zia  nl-HMfafter  Arafat’s  speech  to 
toe  dosing  session  of  the  non-aligned  summit  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe, 
yesterday.  '  ’  .  (AFP  telephoto) 

Israel,  U.S.  trying'  . 
to  pinpoint  terrorists 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
mid  agencies 

Israeli  and  American  intelligence 
agencies  are  continuing  their  efforts 
to  identify  the  terrorist  organizations 
whose  members  on  Saturday  attack¬ 
ed  the  main  Istanbul  synagogue,  and 
took  over  a  Pan  American  jetliner  at 
Karachi.  The  first  attack  kitted  22 
people,  the  second  ended  in  a  shoot¬ 
out  which  left  17  dead. 

Observers  noted  that  any  retalia¬ 
tion  can  be  expected  only  after  those 
responsible,  as  well  as  the  states 
supporting  them,  have  been  identi¬ 
fied.  .  ~ 

The  four  captured  hijackers  of  toe 
Pan  Am  jet  have  claimed  that  they 
belbtig  /to  toe  International  Revolif-. 
tippaiy  Organiwtjbp  (IfcO)i  and 
appear  to  be  Palestinian.  Karachi 
police  believe  the  IRO  is  probably 
based  in  Beirut. 

Administration  sources  in 
Washington  said  that  the  hijackers 
might  have  been  hired  for  the  action 
by  a  front  organization,  and  might 
not  know  the  true  identity  of  tbe 
group  that  initiated  it 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Michael 
Armacost  said  yesterday  on  televi¬ 
sion  that  American  suspicions  were- 
focused  on  Abu  Nidal’s  group  and 
the  Falah’s  Force  17.  Armacost  de¬ 
clined  to  speculate  on  any  Libyan 
connection  to  the  hijacking,  but  said- 
that  3  such  a  link  could  be.  demons¬ 
trated,  “‘We’ll  have  Slough  decision 
to  face.”  . 

Reports  from  Abu  Dhabi  said  that 
most  of  Abu  Nxdal’s  group  had  been 
ordered  out  of  Damascus. 

Administration  sour&s^ere  keen 
to  learn  what  information  Israel  bad 
on  toe  identity  of  the  hijackers. 
Washington  assumed  that  Israel 
would  eventually  retaliate  for  the 
synagogue  attack,  but  that  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  action  would  be  influenced 
by  toe  Peres-Mubarak  summit,  sche¬ 
duled  this  week  in  Alexandria. 

Pakistani  President  23a  ul-Haq 
said  yesterday  on  his  return  from  the 
Non- Aligned  summit  in  Zimbabwe, 
that  “so  for  the  interrogation  has 
revealed  that  the  [hijackers]  have  no 


connection  with  any  country.” 

Zia  said  that  in  lengthy  discussion 
in  Harare,  Libyan  leader  Muammar 
Gaddafi  had  “categorically  stated” 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  toe  Li¬ 
byan  liberation  CeD,  one  of  several 
organizations  that  toe  four  Arabic¬ 
speaking  hijackers  have  claimed  to 
belong  to. 

The  president  said  that  Pakistan 
would  continue  to  support  toe  PLO. 
even  if  the  terrorists  turned  out  to  be 
Palestinians,  as  it  “unfortunately” 
appeared.  The  police  said  earlier 
that  toe  hijackers  had  given  several 
names,  which  made  it  difficult  to 
establish  their  identities. 

In  Washington,  officials  con- 
tinhed  yesterftayjo  praise  tbfc  Pakis¬ 
tanis’  determination  in  standing  up 
to  the  hijackers,  but  criticized  the 
commando  action  against  the  hijack¬ 
ers  and  toe  lax  airport  security  that 
had  enabled  them  to  pose  as  security 
men. 

Syria  has  told  most  of  Abn  Nidal’s 
group  in  Damascus  to  leave,  as  part 
of  “tough  measures”  taken  by  Syria 
against  the  group,  toe  Abu  Dhabi 
daily  Al-Ittited  said  yesterday. 

It  said  the  officials  had  gone  to 
Greece  and  that  Abu  Nidafs  links 
with  Damascus  weregoing through  a 
serious  criSis. 

Meanwhile,  Israel  Radio's  moni- 
.tor  Michael  Gurdus,  said  that  re- 

B>rts  of  Abu  Nidal's  departure  from 
am ascus  might  be  no  more  than  a 
Syrian  attempt  to  distance  itselffrrom 
the- tenor  group  in  an  effort  to 
protect  itself  from  Israeli  retaliation 
for  recent  terror  incidents  in  Karachi 
and  Istanbul. 

Quoting  informed  sources,  Al- 
Ittihad  said  Abu  Nidal’s  nephew 
Abdel  Karim  AKBanna  (also  known 
as  Abn  Hussain)  was  detained  by 
Syrian  military  intelligence  and  re¬ 
leased  two  weeks  later  after  a  re¬ 
quest  by  Libya.  Fourteen  other 
members  of  the  group  also  were 
arrested,  tbe  paper  said.  . 

Syrian  authorities  are  convinced 
he  masterminded  a  June  26  bomb 
attack  on  toe  El  A1  check-in  counter 
at  Madrid  airport  which  injured  13 
people,  the  paper  said. 


Worldwide  revulsion 
at  Arab  massacres 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondents 
and  agencies 

Pope  John  Paul  and  statesmen 
throughout  toe  world  expressed  re¬ 
vulsion  and  outrage  yesterday  over 
the  terror  attack  on  the  synagogue  in 
Istanbul  on  Saturday. 

West  German  government 
spokesman  Friedhelm  Ost  yesterday 
stressed  “Germany’s  special  respon¬ 
sibility  towards  Jews  all  over  toe 
world,”  in  the  wake  of  the  Istanbul 
synagogue  attack-  Ost  said  toe 
“terrible  attack  in  Istanbul  fills  us 
with  abhorrence  and  mourning.” 

He  called  the  Karachi  and  Istan¬ 
bul  attacks  a  challenge  to  aU  civilized 
countries  to  fight  international  ter¬ 
rorism.  The  German  government 
would  intensify  its  demand  for  toe 
struggle  against  terrorism  on  the 
international  level,  he  said. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  both  Britain, 
and  the  other  European  Community 
nations,  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe  “conde¬ 
mned  and  deplored*’  the  events  at 
Karachi  and  Istanbul,  and  said  that 
they  served  to  highlight  toe  need  for 
“sustained  international  coopera¬ 
tion  against  terrorism.” 

But  he  was  careful  to  stress  that 
responsibility  for  the  two  incidents 
has  not  yet  been  established,  and 
that  it  was  thus  too  early  to  talk  of 
British  or  EC  involvement  in  any 
retaliation  or  response. 

Howe  held  talks  on  Friday  with 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UN  Vernon 
Walters,  and  was  reportedly  sceptic¬ 
al  of  Walters’s  warnings  of  plans  by 


Libya’s  Muammar  Gaddafi  to 
launch  a  new  wave  of  international 
terror. 

Walters  was  reportedly  informed 
that  Britain  could  only  contemplate 
further  measures  against  libya  if  it 
received  conclusive  evidence  of  Tri¬ 
poli’s  involvement  in  terrorism.. 
Even  then,  Britain  would  only  act  in 
concert  with  other  EC  nations  and 
would  not  cooperate  again  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  with  the  U.S. 

Libya  said  yesterday  it  harboured 
no  hostility  against  Jews,  saying  it 
disapproval  of  attacks  on  “such  in¬ 
nocent  people”  at  the  Istanbul  syna¬ 
gogue. 

-The  official  Libyan  news  agency, 
Jana,  in  its  first  comment  on  toe 
Istanbul  attack  said  Libyans  “re¬ 
spect  Judaism  as  a  religion.”  Libyans 
“do  not  agree  with  attacks  on  .the 
lives  of  such  innocent  people  who 
axe,  like  the  Arab  nation,  victims  of 
Zionism,”  Jana  added. 

On  Saturday  night  Libyan  Radio 
justified  the  attack,  saying  that  the 
Istanbul  synagogue  had  served  as  a 
base  for  Israeli  intelligence. 

Jordanian  newspapers  yesterday 
condemned  the  hijacking  and  toe 
attack  on  toetynagogue,  but  blamed  , 
Israel  for  toe  new  cycle  of  violence. 

The  English-language  daily  Jor¬ 
dan  Times  said  “nobody  in  his  right 
frame  of  mind,  or  who  has  any  sense 
of  humanity  within  him,  can  coo-  < 
done  the  Istanbul  and  Karachi 
crimes.” 

(Continued  on  Jfoge  2,  CoL  6)  I 
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*t  now  seen  certain 


.  After  several  days  of  doubt, 
both  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  issued 
strong,  dear  'signals  yesterday 
that  Wednesday’s  summit  be¬ 
tween  Prime  Minister  Peres  and 
Egyptian  President  Mubarak  will 
take  place  as  scheduled.  -  * 

Tbe  new  momentum  came  despite 
continued  Israeli -Egyptian  differ¬ 
ences  over  outstanding  issues  in  the 
Taba  arbitration  compromis,  whicb- 
Mubarak  has  insisted  must  be  signed 
prior  to  the  summit. 

Avraham  Tamir,  director-general 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  Office,  flew 
to  Cairo  last  night  to  prepare  for  die 


summit  meeting  with  Peres’s  media  senior  Israeli  officials  told  The  Post 
adviser  Uri  Savir  and  his  military  last  night. 

aide  de  camp, "Azriel Nevo.  Peres  and  Mubarak  intend  to 

At  the  same  time,  the  Egyptian  announce  the  creation  of  several 
media  yesterday  welcomed  the  up-  working  committees  to  deal  with  the 

By  Yehuda  Litani  and  Hirsh  Goodman  in  Cairo, 
and  Benny  Morris  in  Jerusalem 


coming  summit  in  the  clearest  re¬ 
ports  to  date  indicating  that  toe 
meeting  is  indeed  imminent. 

Tbe  summit’s  agenda  will  be  “sub¬ 
stantive”  and  will  deal  with  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  peace  process  -  not  just 
tourism,  normalization  and  trade. 


definition  of  the  international  forum 
to  accompany  peace  negotiations 
and  the  participation  of  Palestinians 
in  the  process. 

An  intensive  effort  will  be  laun¬ 
ched  here  today  to  finalize  the  sum¬ 
mit  meeting  agenda,  the  officials 


also  told  The  Post. 

It  is  felt  that  if  “the  summit  agenda 
was  attractive  enough  to  Mubarak” 
the  Egyptian  president  would  agree 
to  a  resolution  of  toe  unresolved 
Taba  issues,  the  officials  added. 

The  summit  will  serve  Egyptian 
objectives,  said  Cairo  Radio  in  a 
commentary  yesterday.  The  radio, 
along  with  newspapers  Al-Akhbar 
and  Al-Gunihuriya.  declared  that 
Peres  had  created  a  “peaceful  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  region”  by  previously 
agreeing  to  an  international  peace 
conference  on  the  Middle  East. 

“This  (summit)  meeting,  which 
iCominued  on  Page  2.  Cot.  2  J 


The  offensive  words. . . 

Sharon  said  in  an  Israel  Radio  interview  yesterday  morning: 

“The  terrible  pogrom  against  the  Jews  during  prayers  in  toe  synagogue 
in  Istanbul  is  the  terrible  and  exclusive  reply  by  the  Palestinians  and  their 
supporters  -  from  Syria's  Assad  to  Libya's  Gaddafi  -  to  Israel's  pleading 
for  peace  and  her  readiness  for  concessions. 

“Tbe  concessions  to  toe  PLO,  to  King  Hussein,  to  King  Hassan  and  the 
grave  concessions  on  Taba,  have  all  been  understood  as  signs  of  Israeli 
weakness.  They  have  invited  the  aggressiveness  of  Palestinian  terror, 
which  is  supported  by  Libya  and  Syria,  and  which  continues  to  find  shelter 
until  this  very  day  in  Jordan,  and  whose  officers  visit  and  spend  time  in 
Egypt. 

“The  ceaseless  pursuit  of  dubious  and  baseless  peace  plans  at  a  time 
when  our  enemies  are  waging  an  unceasing  war  against  us.  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  .the  weakening  of  Israel's  defences  and  alertness  and  has 
rendered  Jews  in  Israel  and  abroad  even  more  vulnerable  to  Palestinian 
terror.” 

...  and  the  retraction 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Ariel  Sharon’s  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Peres 
■  retracting  his  accusations  over  Kol  Yisraef  radio  yesterday: 

“I  retract  my  statement  of  Saturday  night.  I  did  not  accuse  the 
government  or  its  bead.  The  fact  remains  that  in  my  words  I  never  once 
mentioned  toe  prime  minister,  toe  cabinet  or  its  decisions,  to  which  Tama 
full  partner.  If  that  is  what  could  have  been  implied  from  my  statement,  I 
retract  it. 

At  your  request,  I  would  like  to  state  toe  following: 

•  There  is  no  connection  between  toe  decisions  of  toe  government  and 
wbat  happened  in  Istanbul; 

•  There  is  no  connection  between  our  sincere  and  general  striving  for 
peace  and  the  murder  of  Jews. 

I  have  never  once  believed  that  this  had  to  be  toe  answer  of  the  PLO’s 
murder  and  terror  organizations  to  the  Israel  government's  desire  for 
peace,  as  has  been  attributed  to  me.  It  is  they,  who  due  to  their  murderous 
nature,  have  chosen  that  course. 

We  must  stand  stalwart  against  toe  PLO’s  terror  which  is  backed  by 
Syria  and  Libya.  Failure  .an  our  part  to  stand  united  against  that  terror  will 
onlyencourage  its  activities.  _  .  . 

This  is  a  trying  time  m  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  and  of  the  entire 
world.  At  this  very  moment  the  entire  world  is  awaiting  tbe  reaction  of  toe 
Israel  government.  We  must  stand  united  against  the  dangers  which 
confront  us.” 


Sharon  eats 
his  words 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 
and  ROY  1SACOW1TZ 
The  government  yesterday 
appeared  to  have  weathered  the 
Second  Sharon  Crisis,  after  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  trade  minister  gave  in  to 
Prime  Minister  Peres's  demands  that 
he  retract  his  Saturday  accusations 
which  implied  the  Peres  peace  initia¬ 
tives  had  been  tbe  cause  of  the 
terrorist  attack  on  the  Istanbul  Cen¬ 
tral  Synagogue  that  morning. 

After  an  earlier  letter  from  Sharon 
had  been  rejected  by  Peres  as  insuffi¬ 
cient,  Sbaron  last  night  sent  Peres  a 
second  letter  completely  retracting 
his  accusations.  Israel  Radio  re¬ 
ported  late  last  night,  citing  aides  to 
Sharon,  that  in  a  telephone  con¬ 
versation  between  the  two,  the  im¬ 
pending  crisis  had  been  laid  to  rest. 

Peres  yesterday  cut  short  both  the 
inner  cabinet  and  the  full  cabinet 
meetings  and  lambasted  Sharon  for 
his  statement,  demanding  a  retrac¬ 
tion  and  a  public  apology.  Sharon 
sent  a  retraction  of  sorts  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  office,  but  that  was 
deemed  there  to  be  unacceptable. 

Sharon's  second  apology  and  re¬ 
traction  was  sent  under  pressure  of 
his  Likud  colleagues,  who,  for  the. 
most  part,  were  shocked  at  his, 
charges  and  equally  appalled  at  the 
possibility  that  a  crisis  around  Shar¬ 
on  might  sabotage  next  month's 
rotation  of  the  premiership. 


IDB 

“LAVIAN” 

Self-Service 
Satellite 
banking  centers 

Open  8am-8pm,  our  40 
“Lavian”  satellite 
self-service  centos  offer 
you  a  complete  range  of 
singie-stop  hgbtning-last 
banking  services: 
CaspomatATMs , 
Mashov  terminals. 
Telebank 

Bank-by-Pbone  facilities. 
Computerized 
information  units. 
persona/  m aU  bates,  and 
tune-saving  “A/-Tor" 
receptacles. 


IDB 

“METEOR” 

Instantaneous 

Videotex 

information 

services 

A  must  for  tbe 
businessman's  desk! 

-  tbe  IDB  Meteor  brings 
you  lightning- fast 
account  information, 
stock-exchange  quotes, 
foreign  currency  rates, 
electronic  mail, 
economic  news  flashes, 
articles,  telbx 
communications  etc. 
IDB  Meteor  is  operated 
byELNET. 


IDB 

“l MASHOV ” 

Self-Service 
Terminals  for 
instant  banking 

IDB  Mashov  terminals 
are  now  installed  in  ail  of 
our  branches  and 
satellites . 

Their  lightning- fast 
electronic  capabilities 
enable  you  to  obtain 
instantaneous  statement 
printouts  for  all  your 
accounts  and  to  effect 
many  banking 
transactions. 


IDB 

“CASPOMAr 

IJghtning-fast 
dispensers  for  cash 
withdrawals 

Caspomat  -  another 
widely  appreciated 
self-service  banking 
facility.  Ultra  convenient 
for  instantaneous 
verification  of  account 
balances,  deposit  of 
checks  and  investment  in 
Pakam.  Available  now  at 
500 locations  in  Israel  for 
withdrawals  of  cash -24 
hours  a  day. 


Sharon  on  Saturday  night  criti¬ 
cized  Peres’s  peace  policy"  vis-a-vis 
Egypt  and  Jordan.  He  implied  that 
Peres's  eagerness  for  peace,  and  his 
“concessions”  to  Morocco's  King 
Hassan  and  to  Egypt,  over  Taha. 
had  in  some  way  resulted  in  or 
contributed  to  the'  Istanbul  synago¬ 
gue  massacre,  the  terrorists  having 
been  goaded  into  aggression  by  di£ 
plays  of  Israeli  “weakness.  ” 

Peres  said  that  it  was  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  a  minister  thus  attack  gov¬ 
ernment  policy.  As  long  as  Sharon 
did  not  retract  his  statement,  no 
inner  cabinet  or  cabinet  meetings 
would  be  held,  Peres  said. 

Observers  noted  that  Peres  was  in 
any  case  probably  not  interested  in 
holding  such  meetings  before  his 
departure  for  Alexandria  on 
Wednesday  for  his  summit  with 
President  Mubarak,  and  that  be  did 
not  want  a  major  ministerial  debate 
on  the  summit  agenda  and  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  have  led  up  to  it. 

Likud  leaders,  including  Sharon 
and  Minister-without-Portfolio 
Arens,  have,  over  toe  past  fortnight, 
repeatedly  criticized  the  negotia¬ 
tions  and  possible  Israeli  concessions 
on  the  Palestinian  issue  which  may 
be  made  at  tbe  summit. 

At  around  noon  yesterday,  a  letter 
from  Sharon  reached  the  prime 
minister  in  which  Sharon  stated  that 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  31 


IDB 

“TELEBANK” 

Instantaneous 

Bank-by-Pbone 

facilities 

Designed  for  people  as 
busy  as  you!  Call  IDB 
Teiebank.  24  hours  a 
day.  for  courteous 
lightning-fast  attention  to 
your  banking  needs.  For 
subscribers, 
comprehensive 
information  on  your 
accounts  is  available,  via 
Teiebank.  from 
Sam- }  0pm. 


INSTANTANEOUS  BANKING 
LIGHTNING-FAST! 


ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK 


IDB  Satellite  IDB  Meteor  IDB  Mashov  Caspomat  Teiebank 
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Zealots  fined  for 
burning  bus  stops 

Twenty-three  ultra-Orthodox 
zealots,  found  guilty  of  causing  dam¬ 
age  to  bus  stops  throughout  Jeru¬ 
salem  two  months  ago,  were  yester¬ 
day  fined  between  NIS 100-500  each 
and  sentenced  to  suspended  jafi 
terms  of  up  to  four  months. 

Handing  down  sentence,  Jeru¬ 
salem  Magistrates'  Court-  judge 
Aharon  Simha  meted  out  the  biggest 
punishment  -  NIS  500  and  a  ftrar 
month  suspended  sentence  -  to  Rab¬ 
bi  Gershon  Satmar,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
en  of  the  Edo.  HarediL 

The  trial  of  three  other  zealots, 
including  Rabbi  Uri  Blau,  who 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charges, 
continues.  (Ktim) 


WestBeii^Nnze  ^ 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
BONN.  -  West  Berlin  has  honoured 
violinist  Yehudi  Menuhin  with  its 
Moses  Mendelssohn  Prize. 

The  prize,  named  after  the  18th- 
century  German- Jewish  philo¬ 
sopher.  was  awarded  to  Menuhim 
for  his  contribution  to  international 
understanding. 

Menuhin  is  esteemed  here  as  a 
Jew  who  encouraged  a  dialogue  with 
Germany  after  the  Holocaust. 


U.S.  tennis  open 

NEW  YORK  (AFP).  -  Czech-born 
Martina  Navratilova  of  the  U.S.,  die 
top  seed,  beat  seventh-seed  Helena 
Sukova  of  Czechoslovakia  in  straight 
sets  in  the  women’s  singles  final  at 
the  American  Open  Terms  Cham¬ 
pionships  here  yesterday. 

She  won  her  third  U.S.  title  6-3, 
6-2. 

Hana  Mandlikova  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  had  robbed  Navratilova  of  a 
hat-trick  when  she  beat  the  U.S.  star 
in  last  year's  final. 


Disabled  fighting  for 
television  air-time 

By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  Israeli  Broadcasting  Author¬ 
ity  (DBA)  is  dragging  its  feet  over  a 
welfare  organization  request  for  per¬ 
mission'  to  record  fund-raising 
broadcasts. 

The  Organization  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Disabled  (ILA)  held  a  press 
conference  yesterday  to  protest  the 
IBA’s  attitude  which,  it  said,  was 
hindering  preparations  for  a  nation¬ 
wide  fund-raising  campaign  to  begin 
on  November  5. 


Traffic 
accident 
leads  to 
shooting 

ByMENACHEMSHALEV 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

A  Hebron  man  was  shot  yesterday 
morning  just  outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem's  Old  City  ,  when  a  traffic 
accident  developed  into  a  shooting 
mel6e. 

The  incident  began  when  passers- 
by  offered  help  to  two  men  who  had 
just  crashed  their  car  Into  a  parked 
vehicle.  The  man  sitting  next  to  the 
driver  suddenly  whipped  out  a  pistol 
and  began  firing  indiscriminately. 
The  two  then  fled  die  scene. 

Hajazi  Jaber.  35,  of  Hebron,  who 
was  walking  down  the  street,  at  the 
time,  was  nit  by  a  bullet  in  Ms  right 
thigh  and  taken  to  Hadassah  Hosp- 
tial  on  Mt.  Scopus. 

Police  immediately  launched  a 
manhunt  for  die  gunman  and  his 
companion.  Descriptions  given  to 
the  police  by  witnesses  indicate  that 
the  gunman  was  a  well-known  cri¬ 
minal. 

Arab  gang 
attacks 
Acre  police 

By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
ACRE.  -  A  gang  of  50  Arab  youths 
yesterday  attacked  three  policemen 
and  tried  to  overturn  their  car  in  the 
old  quarter  of  the  town,  in  a  success- 
fill  bid  to  free  two  arrested  youths. 

Police  fired  warning  shots  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  rioters.  Reinforcements 
were  rushed  to  the  scene  and  15 
people  were  arrested. 

The  Galilee  police  spokeswoman 
described  the  riot  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  attacks  on  police  in  the  re- 
.  gjon  for  many  years. 

The  incident  started,  she  said, 
when  police  on  routine  patrol  duty 
noticed  three  youths  whom  they  did 
not  recognize.  The  three  allegedly 
refused  to  show  their  identity  papers 
and  a  fight  broke  out  in  which  the 
policemen  were  knocked  to  the 
ground. 

During  a  subsequent  chase,  one  of 
the  suspects  reportedly  tried  to 
attack  Ms  pursuers  with  an  axe.  He 
was  disarmed  and  arrested,  along 
-^iseconrtwwipr^ 
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An  angry  crowd  then  encircled  the 
car  and  managed  to  release  the  sus¬ 
pects  before  reinforcements  arrived. 


.SUMMIT 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

the  Israelis  so  desire,  could  be,  given 
current  developments,  a  real  angury 
on  the  road  to  solving  the  region's 
conflicts,”  the  radio  added. 

Cairo  Radio  last  night  also  re¬ 
ported  that  the  two  countries’  nego¬ 
tiators  were  “close  to  agreement”  on 
the  outstanding  Taba  issues. 

Hie  radio  commentary  stated  that 
Mubarak  had  previously  rejected  a 
summit  for  three  reasons:  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Lebanon,  the  question  of 
Taba  and  living  conditions  in  the  the 
territories. 

But  progress  had  now  been  made 
in  all  three  spheres,  the  commentary 
stated,  noting  that  Israel  had  with¬ 
drawn  most  of  its  forces  from  Leba¬ 
non,  taken  positive  steps  to  solve  the 
Taba  question,  and  made  “notice¬ 
able”  improvements  in  living  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  West  Bank. 

Officials  in  Jerusalem  reported 
yesterday  that  the  Israeli  delegation 
in  Cairo  so  far  had  made  no  headway 
in  solving  the  remaining  Taba  prob¬ 
lems  -  the  selection  of  three  interna¬ 
tional  arbiters  and  the  demarcation 
of  Israel’s  Taba  claim. 

U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Richard  Murphy,  who  has  been 
leading  the  American  mediation 
effort,  yesterday  met  in  Damascus 
with  Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad. 

Murphy  also  was  expected  to 
make  a  stop-over  in  Riyadh  before 
returning  to  Cairo  late  last  night  or 
today.  On  Saturday  Murphy  visited 
Amman 
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DADDY  and  MOMMY 

on  your  40th  annrversary.  Many  happy  and  healthy  returns. 

love, 

m  ZIPPY 


Hebrew  University 
wants  to  cut  salaries 


By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 


A  detective  dusts  for  fingerprints  on  the  car  from  which  shots  were  fired  yesterday  after  it  collided 
with  a  parked  car  outside  Jerusalem’s  Old  City.  (Rahamim  Israeli) 

Flight  from  Iran-  death  in  Istanbul 


The  Hebrew  University  plans  to 
slash  spending  on  vital  equipment, 
and  wants  to  cut  salaries  as  well,  in  a 
big  effort  to  wipeout  the  institution's 
nearly  $50  million  deficit,  its  new 
head  said  yesterday . 

Prof.  Annum  Pazy,  the  universi¬ 
ty  s  rector  and  now  its  acting  presi¬ 
dent,  was  speaking  at  an  emergency 
meeting  of  die  university's  board  of 
governors  called  to  discuss  the 
budget  crisis. 

He  said  immediate  steps  were 
needed  to  wipe  out  the  deficit  which 
was  threatening  the  university's -fu¬ 
ture.  There  must  then  be  a  long- 
range  recovery  plan. 

A  committee,  beaded  by  Pazy.  has 
been  instructed  to  submit  a  program¬ 
me  by  the  end  of  the  year  for  the 
elimination  of  tile  deficit.  Among 
the  items  it  will  deal  with  are  sabba¬ 
ticals  and  pension  arrangements.  It 
will  also  present  recommendations 
for  tightening  up  tire  university's 
bookkeeping  system. 

The  board  approved  austerity  me¬ 
asures  including  a  heavy  cutback  on 
basic  equipment  and  the  purchase  of 
new  computers. 


replaces  Prof.  Don  Patinkin  who 
resigned  last  week  after  discovering 
that  the  deficit  for  this  year  alone  will 
exceed  $20m. 

Board  of  governors  chairman 
Harvey  Krueger  said  Patinkin  had 
“shouldered  the  blame  for  all  of  us.” 
The  crisis  stemmed  from  long  stand¬ 
ing  financial  problems,  he  said, 
adding:  “Neither  the  board  nor  the 
faculty  have  examined  deeply 
enough  the  structure  of  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  spending.” 

Finance  Committee  chairman 
Stanley  Bogen  presented  a  budget 
for  $1  12.5hi.  for  1986/87.4  reduction 
of  some  $10m.  in  real  terms. 

In  Ms  parting  address,  Patinkin 
said  the  university's  problems  should 
be  viewed  in  foe  context  of  the 
country's  economy.  Many  national 
institutions  had  faced  collapse  after 
the  sudden  drop  in  inflation,  but  had 
been  rescued  tty  the  government,  he 
said. . 

But  the  government  had  actually 
reduced  its  support  of  the  uiriversi- 
ties  from  80  per  cent  of  their  budgets 
to  50  per  cent,  he  said. 

Patinkin  called  on  the  institution's 
staff  and  students  to  cooperate  with 


By  YORAM  GAZIT 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Raphael  Nissimia,  65, 
who  escaped  with nis  family  from  the 
Iranian  revolution  and  immigrated 
to  Israel  about  seven  years  ago,  was 
among  those  murdered  in  the  terror¬ 
ist  attack  on  tire  main  synagogue  in 
Istanbul  on  Shabbat  morning. 

“My  father  was  a  very  religions 
man  and  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Neveh  Shalom  synagogue,  but  not 
an  official  rabbi,”  his  daughter  Rina 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday. 
“Therefore,  when  we  heard  on  the 
news  that  there  was  a  rabbi  named 
Nissim  among  the  dead,  we  still  had 
some  hope  he  was  alive,”  she  said. 


Nissimia,  a  rug  merchant,  spent 
much  time  abroad. 

By  yesterday  afternoon  his  family 
in  Ramat  Gan  had  been  informed  by 
merchants  in  Istanbul  who  knew 
Nissimia  well  that  Ms  body  had  been 
identified. 

Muting  their  grief  yesterday,  his 
family  was  bitter  that  the  news  had 
reached  them  through  the  media  and 
personal  contacts  but  not  through 
the  Foreign  Ministry.  Only  late  last 
night  did  the  ministry  notify  the 

family  of  Nissimia’s  death. 

His  daughters,  Hanna,  23,  and 
Rina,  21,  were  also  bitter  about  the 
government’s  reaction  to  the  Istan- 


Peres  meets  with  nurses 


TEL  AVIV.  -  Hospital  nurses  last 
night  gave  the  government  and  their 
other  employers  until  tomorrow  to 
renew  negotiations  with  them. 
Otherwise,  they  said,  they  would 
immediately  cany  out  their  threat  to 
call  all  tire  11,000  hospital  nurses  out 
of  the  country’s  public  hospitals. 

The  decision  was  taken  by  the 
nurses’  leaders  at  Sheba  Hospital 
after  a  meeting  with  the  Histadnit's 
Haim  Haberfeld  who  is  re¬ 
presenting  them  in  the  negotiations- 
with  the  government 

Haberfeld  Suggested  that  the 
negotiations  be  renewed  on 
Wednesday.  Bnt  the  nurses  were 


start  again  tomorrow.  Tonight  they 
are  to  meet  with  Histadrut 
Secretary-General  Yisrael  Kessar 
and  Finance  Minister  Nissim  in  an 
attempt  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
impasse. 

Prime  Minister  Peres  yesterday 
intervened  in  the  hospital  nurses’ 
dispute,  promising  that  direct  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  government 
and  the  nurses  would  resume  im¬ 
mediately. 

Several  dozen  nurses  demons¬ 
trated  yesterday  outside  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Office  during  tire  cabinet 
meeting.  The  premier  sent  an  aide  to 
ask  several  of  them  to  come  up  and 
^cus&ibeir; .demands. . 


SHARON 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

“it  is  inconceivable  that  a  Jew  would 
make  such  an  accusation”  -  that  is, 
that  the  Israeli  government  and  its 
policies  were  responsible  for  the 
massacre. 

Peres  called  Shamir  and  told  him 
that  Sharon's  letter  was  far  from 
sufficient  and  that  a  full,  public  re¬ 
traction  was  still  necessary. 

The  Likud  ministers  left  Sharon  in 


required  letter  or  else  remain  politi¬ 
cally  isolated.  They  implied  mat  if 
Sharon  did  not  produce  the  retrac¬ 
tion,  they  would  not  intervene  if 
Peres  fired  Mm,  nor  would  they 
make  Sharon’s  dismissal  a  casus  belli 
with  Labour  which  would  bring 
down  the  government  and  annul  the 
rotation. 

Sharon  was  universally  conde¬ 
mned  (save  by  TeMya)  in  Labour 
and  Liked  political  circles.  Likud 
leader  and  Vice  Premier  Shamir  said 
that  he  neither  agreed  nor  identified 
with  Sharon's  statement,  but  urged 
Peres  to  view  the  matter  “in  propor¬ 
tion.”  He  stressed  that  the  aftermath 
of  tile  Istanbul  slaughter  was  hardy 
the  time  for  an  Israeli  government 
crisis. 

Roy  Isacovitz  adds:  There  was 
little  stomach  for  a  fight  in  either 
Labour  or  the  Likud,  and  a  good 
deal  of  bi-partisan  diistaste  for  Shar¬ 
on’s  remarks. 

In  public,  Likud  spokesmen  con- 


No  night  visits 

TEL  AVIV  (Ttim).  -  Magen  David 
Adom-listed  physicians  have  been 
refusing  to  make  home  visits  at  night 
since  the  beginning  of  tins  month, 
the  organization's  Yarkon  region 
director  said  yesterday . 

Yisrael  Peled  informed  his  re¬ 
gion’s  roster  physicians  in  August 
that,  due  to  manpower  shortages 
and  especially  the  shortage  of  ambu¬ 
lance  drivers,  MDA  ambulances 
would  not  be  able  to  drive  them  on 
their  night-time  calls.  He  urged  the 
doctors  to  use  their  own  cars  or  taxis. 

Since  then  the  physicians  have 
refused  to  make  night  calls. 


centrated  on  Peres’s  decision  to  cut 
short  yesterday's  cabinet  session,  de¬ 
scribing  it  as  an  attempt  to  avoid  a 
cabinet  poicy  debate  on  the  eve  of 
the  summit  and  an  admission  of  the 
government’s  failure  to  combat  ter¬ 
rorism  effectively. 

But  in  private,  few  Likud  minis¬ 
ters  or  MKs  had  anything  good  to  say 
of  Sharon’s  outburst.  One  of  the  few 
exceptions,  MK  David  Magen,  Sbar- 
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statement  as  "Legitimate  criticism.” 

Likud  Knesset  caucus  chairman 
Haim  Kaufman  said  that  “Peres’s 
frustration  at  his  diplomatic  failures 
has  led  him  to  attempt  to  bring  down 
the  government.” 

But  for  the  rest  of  the  Likud’s 
leaders,  the  general  feeling  was  one 
of  embarrassment  over  Sharon’s 
timing,  if  not  the  substance  of  his 
remarks. 

InterjOT  Minister  Yitzhak  Peretz 
(Sbas)  termed  Sharon's  words  the 
“spontaneous”  result  of  “pain”  at 
massacre.  But  he  too  called  on  Shar¬ 
on  to  retract. 

Tehiya’s  Eliezer  Waldman  said 
that  Sharon’s  statement  had  been, 
“to  the  point  and  reasonable.”  His 
colleague  Geula  Cohen  called  on 
Peres  “to  apologise  to  the  people.” 

Ran  Cohen  (Citizens  Rights 
Movement)  yesteniay  collected  the 
signatures  of  20  MKs  to  schedule  a 
plenum  debate  on  the  matter  at 
Thursday's  special  Knesset  session. 


bul  massacre.  “Instead  of  doing 
something  and  planning  revenge, 
cabinet  members  are  all  busy  hang¬ 
ing  on  to  their  seats,”  said  Hanna. 
“Everyone  made  a  lot  of  fuss  about 
the  killing  of  two  terrorists  on  bus 
No.  300,  but  what  about  the  killing 
of  innocent  people  at  prayers?” 

“This  is  Raphael,”  an  aunt  said, 
pointing  to  Hanna's  five-month-old 
son.  “He  was  named  for  his  grand¬ 
father  Raphael.” 

Nisshma’s  widow,  who  is  very  sick 
and  on  a  visit  to  one  of  her  older  sons 
abroad,  may  not  be  able  to  return  to 
Israel  for  the  funeral  because  of  her 
poor  health. 


Sharon  tries 
to  play  it  cool 

By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon  yesterday  locked  himself  in 
his  office  with  his  dose  aides,  refus¬ 
ing  to  comment  on  the  uproar  caused 
by  his  statement  of  the  day  before 
and  formulating  a  second  letter  to 
the  prime  minister,  retracting  that 
statement. 

Until  late  last  night,  Sharon  par¬ 
ried  all  attempts  by  journalists  to 
talk  to  Mm  about  the  government 
crisis  he  had  triggered.  ..... 

— At7:'4d  p.m.'  Sharon’s  secondlet- 
■ter  to  Prime  Minister  Shim  op  pejegj; 
was  sneaked  out  of  his  office  by  his 
driver  under  the  noses  of  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  reporters  and  photo¬ 
graphers. 

Sharon's  day  had  begun  at  6:30 
a.m.  with  a  tour  of  industrial  plants 
in  Kiiyat  Gat,  including  some  discus¬ 
sions  with  senior  military  officials. 

After  attending  a  short-lived 
cabinet  meeting,  he  arrived  at  his 
Jerusalem  office  at  noon  and  did  not 
leave  until  late  last  night. 

His  aides,  Oded  Shamir  and  Yis¬ 
rael  Katz,  and  spokesman,  Amiram 
Fleisher,  hurried  in  and  out  of  his 
office,  but  made  no  comments  to 
waiting  reporters. 

At  6  p.m.  the  photographers  were 
told  to  be  on  the  alert.  Two  hours 
later  they  were  admitted  into  the 
office,  snapped  the  minister,  and  left 
the  building. 

Following  the  9  p.m.  television 
news  report  announcing  the  second 
letter,  sources  from  Sharon's  office 
“blamed”  tbe  Prime  Minister’s  Office 
for  “leaking”  the  information. 

Soon  after,  a  rowdy  group  of 
Herat  “Young  Guard”  members  ar¬ 
rived  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity 
with  Sharon.  They  had  just  come 
from  a  rally  outside  tbe  prime  minis¬ 
ter’s  office  protesting  that  the  Align¬ 
ment  caused  a  raise  govern¬ 
ment  crisis. 

At  10  p.m.  Sharon's  spokesman 
issued  copies  of  tbe  letter  to  tbe  few 
sleepy  reporters  who  bad  remained 
and  told  them  to  go  home. 


cent  of  the  budget  is  salaries  and 
other  essentials.  And  salaries  have 
up  to  now  been  considered  untouch¬ 
able.  Now  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
cut  into  these  too.” 

Pazy  was  voted  in  as  acting  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  start  of  tbe  meeting.  He 


have  sweeping  powers  to  order 
spending  cuts. 

“The  niture  of  the  university,  and 
whether  it  remains  among  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  universities  in  the  world, 
depends  on  their  cooperation,”  he 
warned. 


Parents  push  kids  out  of  school,  into  jobs  i 

By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS  across  parents  who  feel  they  have  no  i 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  choice  but  to  send  their  children  out  i 


across 

choice 


Truant  officers  have  warned  that  to  work  rather  than  to  school.  These  ^  j 
hard-up  parents  are  pushing  their  occurrences  are  still  rare  but  they  aret  j 
children  to  leave  schools  and  go  to  a  worrying  sign,”  said  one  omcert  [ 
work,  the  Education  Ministry  said  yesterday.  §  ; 

yesterday.  Navcm  has  pledged  that  he  will  nofc»  \  . 

Meeting  with  Education  Minister  reduce  the  number  of  truant  officers!  : . 
Navon,  the  officers  said  there  were  despite  a  call  by  the  Treasury  to  cut! 
growing  signs  that  the  economic  their  hours  by  nearly  a  half.  Last\  :• 
squeeze  was  pushing  up  the  number  year  they  dealt  with  some  18,000  , 
of  school  drop-outs,  especially  from  truants.  •.;> 


poor  families. 


An  Education  Ministry  spokes- 


They  urged  that  despite  budget  man  pointed  out  that  the  drop-out 
cuts,  the  number  of  truant  officers  rate  among  the  country’s  school  chil- 
should  be  increased  in  an  effort  to  dren  had  fallen  from  17  per  cent  to  6 


tackle  the  problem. 


per  cent,  since  the  officers  began  > 


For  the  first  time,  I  have  come  working  in  1972. 


Most  phone  subscribers  to  be  billed  bi-monthly 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Phone  bifling  will  revert  to  being  bi-monthly-  for  80  per  cent  of  all 
subscribers  starting  this  month  or  next,  Bezek  has  announced. 

Subscribers  who  register  fewer  than  600  phone  call  units  a  month  will  be 
billed  every  two  months. 


and  central  region;  next  month  the  other  users- will  get  their  bills. 


REVULSION 

(Continued  from  Page  One)  .  all  the  tenets  i 

The  daily  AZ-jRaT  accused  Israel  of 
planting  terrorism  in  the  region  and  _____  f 
said,  Tbe  time  has  come  for  the 
world  to  compel  Israel  to  give  up  .  "T"  ' 
terrorism  and  accept  a  just  peace.”  ^  j 

Two  Kuwaiti  newspapeis  yester-  have  mind  ere 


iwo  Kuwaiti  newspapeis  yester¬ 
day  claimed  that  the  CIA  and  Israel 
had  instigated  the  Mjacking  and  the 
attack  on  the  synagogue. 

They  said  both  groups  had  been 
“fishing  for  a  pretext”  to  attack 
Libya  and  other  Middle  East  Arab 
countries. 

In  New  York.  Go  vis  Maksoud, 
permanent  Arab  League  observer  at 
the  UN  told  the  New  York  Tones 
that  the  Istanbul  attack  had  been 
“shocking  and  deplorable.”  Mak¬ 
soud  added,  “The  League  of  Arab 
States  condemns  this  act  as  it  violates 


all  die  tenets  of  Arab  civilization  and 
Islamic  values.” 

Mohammed  Mehdi,  general 
secretary  of  the  .10,000  member 
National  Council  on  Islamic  Affairs 
in  the  U.S.,  said  tbe  assault  was 
carried  out  by  “mad  persons  who 
have  murdered  not  only  Jewish  wor- 
sMppers  but  also  have  inflicted  grave 
damage  to  Islam/’ 

La  Courmayeur,  Italy  Pope  John 
Paul  said  yesterday  that  everything 
possible  must  be  done  to  end  acts  of 
terrorism. 

Speaking  firmly,  he  referred  to 
'the  two  tragic  episodes  of  terrorism 
that  within  hours  of  each  other  have 
spilled  innocent  blood.” 

“Faced  with  events  so  horrendous 
and  almost  incredible,  the  yearning 
for  peace  is  transformed  into 
anguish,”  the  pope  said. 


We  mourn  the  death  of  our  beloved 


YORAM  MOHILEVER 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Monday,  September  8 
at  2  p.m.  at  the  Nahlat  Yitzhak  cemetery. 

A  bus  will  leave  atl  pjn.  from  Kikar  Kedumim,  Jaffa. 
Another  bus  will  leave  at  1  p.m.  from  42  Sbeinkin  St,  Tel  Avrv. 


Wife:  Nili 
Son:  Uri 

Families:  Mohilever 

Van  Leer,  Katz, 
Klorfine  and  Bonwitt 


WELCOME  TO  ISRAEL 

BEST.  WISHES  FOR  THE 
INAUGURATION  OF  YOUR  PLANT  IN 


101  Club1 


Alexander  Schneider  Ltd 


Our  beloved 

YORAM 

is  gone. 


To 

GUY  GURVTTZ 
and  his  Family 

Please  accept  our  heartfelt  condolences 
on  the  loss  of  your  father 

ELIAHU  GURVITZ 

Your  friends  at  the 
Norwegian  Trade  Company — 

Norfrac  Israel  Ltd. 

Eflahu  tzakson,  Oml  izakson,  Miron  tzakson 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  dear 

SAMUEL  LUNENFELD 


of  Toronto  and  Switzerland.  . 


The  Family 


Our  beloved  mother  and  grandmother 

SYLVIA  STILLMAN 

passed  away  in  New  York  on  Erey  Shabbat 

Deeply  mourned  by  Sheila  and  David  Maeir 
and  children,  Moshe  and  Pearl  Stillman 
and  children. 

Shiva  from  Tuesday  to  Friday  at  36  Ramban  Street 

Jerusalem. 


Ua  and  Wim  Van  Leer 


The  Reverend  John  Stanley  Grauel 


n»iMo 


A  righteous  gentile 

Hurray  S.  Greenfield 

.  Larry  Hoffman  ' 
Harold  Katz 
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^  Pomp  and  protest 
as  Tutu  enthroned 


lui  i-i  is:nsirhl\ 
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CAPE  TOWN  (AFP)  -  Anglican 
pomp  merged  into  African  spon¬ 
taneity,  dapping  and  swaying  in  St. 
George's  Cathedral  here  yesterday, 
as  anti-apartheid  cleric  Desmond 
Tutu  was  enthroned  as  Archbishop 
of  Cape  Town  and  the  first  black  to 
head  southern  Africa's  three  million 
Anglicans. 

In  his  enthronement  sermon. 
Archbishop  Tutu  reiterated  his 
abhorrence  of  violence  and  offered 
to  help  stop  the  rising  tide  of  sanc¬ 
tions  against  South  Africa,  provided 
the  Pretoria  government  took 
meaningful  steps  to  end  apartheid 
and  to  establish  black  political 
rights. 

Bells  pealed  over  the  dty  as 
Archbishop  Tutu,  clad  in  dazzling 
silver  and  gold  sQk  robes,  emerged 
from  the  cathedral  to  the  ululations 
of  black  women '  who  chanted 


inioj* 


Archbishop  Desmond  Tntn  in 
Cape  Town  yesterday.  (Reuter) 


“father,  father”,  as  he  was  preceded 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Robert  Runcie. 

A  minor  scuffle  had  developed 
outside  the  cathedral  during  the  ser¬ 
vice  when  three  white  demonstrators 
tried  to  lay  a  wreath  protesting  what 
they  said  was  a  “tragic  happening  in 
the  church  of  the  living  Christ.  ” 

The  hundreds  of  people  who 
braved  a  shower  of  rain  during  the 
two-hour  service  burst  into  applause 
when  the  diminutive  grey-haired 
archbishop  emerged  'after  the 
rituals. 

Many  of  the  250  guests,  including 

-  a  large  number  of  ■  foreigners, 
seemed  startled  when  the  solemn 
pomp  of  Anglican  tradition  changed 
course  into  the  swaying,  clapping 
and  emotional  singing  common  in 
churches  in  Africa,  led  by  the  singing 
of  the  80-member  Soweto  choir. 

Among  the  foreign  guests  was 
Coretta  Scott  Sing,  widow  of  assas¬ 
sinated  civil  rights  leader  Martin 
Luther  King.  She  will  talk  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Pieter  Botha  tomorrow,  the 
Afrikaans  language  newspaper 
Rapport* said  yesterday. 

-  Winnie  Mandela,  wife  of  jailed 
African  National  Congress  leader 

-  Nelson  Mandela,  had  arrived  earlier 
on  at  the  cathedral,  greeted  with  the 
chant  “Amandla”  (power)  by  the 
crowd.  Mrs.  Mandela  responded 
with: a  clenched  fist  salute  as  she 
entered  the  cathedral. 

Addressing  the  sanctions  issue. 
Archbishop  Tutu  said  be  would  tell 
the  world  “put  your  sanctions- plans 
on  hold”  if  the  Botha  government 
•took  up  the  legitimate  grievances  of 
the  black  majority.  His  conditions 
for  this,  he  said,  were  the  lifting  of 
the  state  of  emergency  imposed  in 
June,  the  removal  of  troops  from 
black  .townships,  the  release  of  poli¬ 
tical  detainees,  and  negotiations 
with  black  organizations,  including 
the  ANC,  on  a  new  constitution. 


Fatah  scraps 
Amman  pact 

Post  Middle  East  Staff 
and  Agencies 

The  PLO’s  Fatah  group  has  abro¬ 
gated  its  1985  Amman  Accord  with 
Jordan's  King  Hussein,  in  a  step 
observers  believe  is  designed  to 
promote  PLO  reconciliation  moves. 

Announcement  thaf*iw^;&£»fd£ 
which  called  for  a  joint  PLO.- 
Jurdaniaa  peace 
strategy,  had  been  terminated  came 
in  a  communique  signed  by  Fatah, 
the  Moscow-oriented  Democratic 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
(DFLP)  and  the  Palestine  Commun¬ 
ist  Pany  (PCP). 

The  communique,  issued  late 
Saturday  evening  in  Damascus,  said 
the  three  factions  reached  the 
abrogation  decision  in  a  conference 
held  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia  from 
Sept.  1  to  Sept.  5. 

The  Prague  conference,  followed  a 
meeting  between  the  three  factions 
in  Moscow  last  month  as  part  of  a 
Soviet-sponsored  drive  to  reunite 
the  PLO  and  patch  up  PLO  chair¬ 
man  Yasser  Arafat's  rift  with  Syria. 

King  Hussein  suspended  the  Am¬ 
man  accord  earlier  this  summer,  fol¬ 
lowing  Arafat's  refusal  to  recognize 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Re¬ 
solution  242. 

Formal  termination  of  the  Am¬ 
man  accord  dears  the  way  for  a 
planned  PLO  reconriliation  summit 
in  Algiers,  declared  Fatah  leader 
Abu  Iyad  (Salah  Khalaf)  yesterday, 
in  a  report  from  Radio  Monte  Carlo. 

The  DFLP  and  the  PCP  had  been 
demanding  that  Fatah  renounce  the 
Amman  accord  as  a  precondition  to 
reconciliation  talks. 


MIDEAST  NEWS 
IN  BRIEF 


WoiM  dignitaries 
at  Kekkonen  burial 

HELSINKI  (AFP).  -  Kings,  presi¬ 
dents  and  prime  ministers  and  other 
top-ranking  dignitaries  from  some 
40  countries  attended  yesterday 

dent  UrlM  Kekkonen,  whq 
LWMk&sPafnge  iu<J  iaujuanlac  Si] 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Finns  lined 
the  streets  and  paid  their  last  hom¬ 
age  to  Kekkonen,  a  staunch  patriot 
and  one  of  the  main  architects  of 
Finland's  post-war  neutral  foreign 
policy. 

Kekkonen's  basic  point  in  foreign 
policy  was  to  build  good  and  trusting 
relations  with  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  above  all  with  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion,  Koivisto  said. 

Gaddafi  in  Uganda 

KAMPALA  (AFP).  -  Libyan  leader 
Muamroar  Gaddafi  and  Yoweri 
Seveni  held  a  brief  round  of  talks 
after  the  Libyan  leader  arrived  here 
for  an  official  visit,  Kampala  radio 
reported.  Gaddafi  arrived  from 
Zimbabwe,  where  he  had  been 
attending  the  eighth  summit  of  the 
non-aligned  movement. 

Iran  reports  naval  battle 

TEHERAN  (Reuter).  -  Iranian 
naval  units  damaged  three  Iraqi 
warships  in  a  northern  Gulf  battle 
yesterday,  and  seven  divisions  of 
Iranian  volunteers  left  for  the  war 
front  in  a  further  buildup  for  a  prom¬ 
ised  offensive,  Teheran  radio  re¬ 
ported. 


The  Jerusalem  College  of  Technology 
announces  the  awarding  of  the 
Cecille  Kaplan  Memorial  Prize 
for  outstanding  engineering  projects  in  tie  field  of  science  education 


to 


Danny  Mintzer  and  Zvi  Parvar 

for 

Computerized  Group  Response  Monitoring  Systems 

Monday,  Septembers,  1986 — Ehil 4, 6746  IKK)  pjn. 
Jerusalem  College  of  Technology  Campus, 

21  Havaad  Haleumi  Street, 

Givat  Mordechai,  Jerusalem. 

The  public  is  welcome. 


A  wounded  passenger  in  Friday’s  attack  on  a  Pan  Am  plane  at  Karachi  International  Airport  in 
Pakistan  is  wheeled  to  a  relief  plane  yesterday  for  the  trip  from  Karachi  to  Frankfort.  (Reuter) 

4  Palestinian  hijackers 
alive  in  Pakistan  j  ail 


A  special  Pan  Am  Jumbo  arrived 
in  Frankfurt  yesterday  with  217  pas¬ 
sengers,  including  eight  infants,  who 
survived  the  hijacking  of  a  sister 
airliner  in  Karachi  by  four  gunmen 
who  killed  at  least  15  people. 

After  a  brief  stopover  and  refresh¬ 
ments  for  the  group  at  the  airport 
lounge,  the  plane  later  was  to  head 
for  London  and  then  New  York. 

Another  92  survivors,  including  37 
wounded,  were  evacuated  to  Bom¬ 
bay  yesterday  on  a  special  Indian 
Airlines  airbus  which  also  carried 
the  bodies  of  six  Indian  victims. 
Eleven  seriously  wounded  passen¬ 
gers  had  been  flown  to  West  Ger¬ 
many  on  Saturday  on  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  C-141  plane.  An  undeter¬ 
mined  number  of  passengers  re¬ 
mained  in  Karachi. 

The  Pakistani  government  issued 
a  statement  yesterday  saying  the 
four  gunmen  who  baa  hijacked  the 
Pan  Am  flight  when  it  landed  at 
Karachi  on  Friday  from  Bombay 
were  alive  and  being  held  in  an  army 
camp.  Government  officials  had  said 
after  the  hijacking  ended  Friday 
night  that  two  of  the  gunmen  had 
been  killed  and  two  captured. 

Aj  s$af<ynent  by 

hvasistigbtfy  wounded.  Government 
officials  refused  to  say  more  or  talk 
about  why  they  had  reported  earlier 
that  two  of  the  gunmen  were  killed. 

Some  passengers  said  yesterday 
they  were  scared  to  fly  again  after 
enduring  tbe  17-honr  hijacking 


ordeal .  Others  said  they  did  not  want 
to  fly  on  American  planes  any  more 
because  they  feared  being  hijacked 
again. 

Dick  Melheart  of  Washington, 
D.C.  said  he  had  asked  U.S.  diplo¬ 
mats  if  he  conld  fly  home  on  a 
foreign  airliner  instead  of  the  re¬ 
placement  Pan  Am  flight.  “I  was 
told  that  it's  policy  to  use  an  Amer¬ 
ican  carrier  when  possible.”  he  said. 

One  returning  passenger  told 
newsmen  that  a  stewardess  aboard 
the  hijacked  plane  hid  American 
passports  to  keep  U.S.  citizens  from 
being  targeted  by  the  gunmen. 

The  four  gunmen  were  disguised 
in  the  blue  uniforms  of  the  Airport 
Security  Force  (ASF)  when  they 
drove  up  to  the  Pan  Am  jumbo  jet  in 
a  track  painted  to  look  like  an  ASF 
vehicle.  The  men  stormed  aboard 
firing  machinegnns  as  the  plane 
loaded  passengers. 

Tbe  three-man  Pan  Am  cockpit 
crew  escaped  from  the  plane  when 
they  heard  the  hijackers  firing,  and 
the  gunmen  demanded  another  crew 
to  fly  them  to  Cyprus,  where  they 
said  they  wanted  to  release  three 
jailed  Palestinians.  The  gunmen 
opened  fire  on  the  passengers  and 
det^nared  hand-grenades 
plane^s-tights  faded  after  17  hours. 

Pakistani  officials  were  still  not 
sure  yesterday  how  many  people 
died  on  the  plane,  but  most  officials 
said  14  passengers  and  a  Pan  Am 
flight  stewardess  had  been  killed. 
Some  officials  said  a  Pan  Am  ground 
worker  also  was  slain.  It  was  not 


dear  whether  she  was  the  same  ste¬ 
wardess  referred  to  by  Melhart. 

Pakistani  officials  continued  to  re¬ 
treat  yesterday  from  any  suggestion 
that  Pakistani  forces  had  stormed 
the  plane.  Officials  said  on  Friday 
night  that  commandos  had  been 
moved  close  to  the  plane  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  lights  failing,  but  then  on 
Saturday  said  the  security  forces  had 
not  intervened  until  at  least  10  mi¬ 
nutes  after  the  gunmen  opened  fire. 

Post  Correspondent  David  Horo- 
vitz  reports  from  London : 

While  President  Reagan  and 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  were  ful¬ 
some  in  their  praise  for  the  handling 
of  tbe  Karachi  hijack,  reports  here 
suggest  that  there  is  considerable 
justification  for  Indian  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Rajiv  Gandhi's  scathing  attack 
on  the  “ham  fisted”  Pakistani  au¬ 
thorities. 

Western  intelligence  apparently 
warned  Pakistan  more  than  a  week 
ago  that  a  terror  attack  of  some 
nature  was  being  planned,  and  that 
members  of  Abu  Nidal’s  terror  unit 
had  been  sighted  in  Pakistan. 

According  to  the  Sunday  Tunes ,  it 
had  been  established  by  last 

Arab  embassy  or  ah  aircraft. 

A.  Pakistani  intelligence  officer 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  Pakistan 
had  been  warned  a  week  ago  about 
two  terrorist  groups.  Tbe  first, 
numbering  30,  whs  said  to  have  left 
the  Middle  East  and  to  be  fanning 
out  through  Europe. 


Communique  calls  for  S  A  sanctions,  Gulf  war  truce 

Non-Aligned  blastU.S.  ‘terror’ 


HARARE  (Reuter).  -  The  Non- 
Aligned  Movement  summit,  driven 
remorselessly  through  the  night  by 
Zimbabwean1  leader  Robert 
Mugabe,  came  to  an  exhausted  end 
yesterday  with  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  the  superpowers  to  halt  the 
arms  race. 

At  a  pre-dawn  press  conference 
after  six  days  of  marathon  sessions, 
the  group's  newly-elected  chairman 
called  the  summit  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess.  But  much  of  its  proceedings 
had  been  overshadowed  by  the  101- 
member  body’s  very  diversity,  and 
the  final  session  ended  hours  late 
after  weary  delegates  battled  to  end 
one  last  argument. 

Conservative  Saudi  Arabia  had 
threatened  to  pull  out  if  the  1988 
foreign  ministers'  meeting  was  held 
in  communist  North  Korea.  Cyprus 
was  eventually  chosen  as  the  com¬ 
promise  site. 

But  no  agreement  was  reached  on 
the  venue  for  the  1989  summit  and 
that  decision  was  deferred  to  the 
Nicosia  meeting. 

In  two  massive  reports  on  the 
global  political  and  economic  situa¬ 
tion,  the  summit: 

Blasted  the  U.S.  for  practising 
state  terrorism. 

Urged  immediate  world  sanc¬ 
tions  against  South  Africa. 


Zimbabwe  Prime  Minister 
Robert  Mugabe,  exhausted  at  tbe 
closing  session  of  the  Non- 
Aligned  summit  in  Harare.  (AFP) 

•  Called  for  an  end  to  the  Gulf 
War. 

•  Agreed  to  set  up  a  special  fund  to 
help  black  southern  African  states. 

•  Called  U.S,  support  for  rebels  in 
Nicaragua  “illegal  and  immoral.” 

•  Said  Third  World  debt  was  un¬ 
bearable  and  repayment  beyond  the 


means  of  many  developing  coun¬ 
tries. 

•  Called  International  Monetary 
Fund  policies  inadequate. 

•  In  a  dramatic  appeal  to  the  su¬ 
perpowers,  the  movement  sent  iden¬ 
tical  letters  to  Moscow  and  Washing¬ 
ton  to  end  the  arms  race,  stating: 
“Never  before  has  humanity  been  so 
near  self-destruction .  ” 

The  appeal  took  the  group  back  to 
one  of  its  fundamental  principles 
when  it  was  founded  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  last  week  by  25  nations 
with  a  global  view  of  peace  and 
independence  from  the  two  super¬ 
powers. 

Mugabe  also  stressed  the  move¬ 
ment’s  world  role,  telling  reporters: 
“We  have  worked  assiduously 
against  racism,  apartheid  and  Zion¬ 
ism  as  well  as  against  all  forms  of 
oppression  and  foreign  domina¬ 
tion.” 

But  since  the  inaugural  Belgrade 
summit  in  1961  tbe  group  has  grown 
to  become  the  biggest  world  body 
outside  the  UN,  representing  nearly 
two- thirds  of  mankind. 

Differences  at  the  meeting  were 
inevitable  with  every  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  represented  from  military 
rule  to  multi-party  democracy, 
monarchy  to  Marxism. 


filed  against 
Daniloff 

MOSCOW  (AP).  -  American  re¬ 
porter  Nicholas  Daniloff  was 
charged  with  espionage  yesterday 
in  a  legal  proceeding  at  Lefortovo 
prison,  said  Jeff  Trimble,  a  corres¬ 
pondent  and  DanitofTs  colleague 
on  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Re¬ 
port. 

Word  of  the  formal  charges  filed 
against  DanOoff,  52,  came  shortly 
after  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 
spokesman  Gennadiy  Gerasimov 
told  the  programme  “Face  the  Na¬ 
tion”  on  the  U.S.  CBS  broadcast¬ 
ing  network  that  a  trial  would  be 
held. 

In  Washington,  White  Rouse 
spokesman  Larry  Speakes  said  tbe 
U.S.  had  not  yet  been  informed 
officially  that  DanikrfT  had  been 
charged.  He  said  that  continued 
detention  of  the  U.S.  journalist 
could  have  “serious  implications 
for  U.S. -Soviet  relations'*  and  that 
“there  will  be  no  trade." 

Michael  Armacost.  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs,  told  the  NBC  television 
network  that  if  the  Soviets  stage  a 
trial,  it  could  jeopardise  prospects 
for  a  U.S. -Soviet  summit. 

Daniloff  told  Trimble,  in  a  20- 
minute  phone  call  from  the  prison 
last  night,  that  he  was  formally 
charged  at  2  p.m.,  feat  that  he  had 
no  indication  yet  wbqn  he  would  be 
put  on  trial. 

Trimble  said  Daniloff  was  told 
the  investigation  into  his  case  could 
take  up  to  six  months. 

Daniloff  did  not  give  any  details 
about  the  legal  proceeding  at  the 
prison.  He  has  been  held  at  Leforto¬ 
vo  since  August  30,  when  be  was 
arrested  by  eight  KGB  agents  after 
a  Soviet  acquaintance  handed  him  a 
package  they  said  contained  docu¬ 
ments  and  maps  marked  “top  sec¬ 
ret.” 

President  Ronald  Reagan  sent  a 
personal  appeal  to  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  Saturday  to  re¬ 
lease  Daniloff  following  increasing¬ 
ly  high-level  U.S.  protests  against 
his  detention,  an  official  of  Dam- 
toff’s  magazine  said  here  yesterday. 

Jim  KUlpatrick,  senior  editor  for 
administration  at  U.S.  News  said 
the  message  included  an  assurance 
from  Reagan  that  Daniloff  is  not  a 
spy.  He  said  Gorbachev  received 
the  message  Friday,  but  there  had 
been  no  immediate  response. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 
IN  BRIEF 


Nicosia  protests  against 
Turk  mainland  settlers 

NICOSIA,  Cyprus  (AP).  -  The  Cyp¬ 
rus  government  protested  yesterday 
to  toe  United  Nations  and  foreign 
governments  over  Turkey's  plan  to 
send  5.000  more  settlers  to  the 
Turkish-occupied  northern  region  of 
the  war-divided  island . 

Spokesman  Petros  Voskarides 
said  the  government  is  also  protest¬ 
ing  the  allocation  to  the  Turkish 
settlers  of  42.5  per  cent  of  the 
usurped  land  of  the  200.000  Greek 
Cypriot  refugees  forcibly  expelled 
from  the  Turkish-occupied  region. 
The  settlers  from  the  mainland  bols¬ 
ter  the  native  Turkish  Cypriot 
population  of  1 17.000.  a  17  per  cent 
minority  compared  to  the  Greek 
Cypriot  majority  on  the  island. 

Finns  shut  down  two 
Soviet-built  N-plants 

HELSINKI  (AFP).  -  Two  Soviet- 
built  nuclear  power  plants  in  south¬ 
ern  Finland  were  shut  down  after  a 
radioactive  leak  at  one  of  them  last 
Wednesday,  the  Finnish  Central 
Office  for  Nuclear  Power  Station 
Safety  said  yesteday. 

The  official  report  blamed  staff 
error  for  the  leak  at  one  of  the  two 
stations  at  Lovisa.  about  50km.  east 
of  Helsinki,  in  which  “about  17  cubic 
metres  of  weakly  radioactive  water” 
escaped. 

Sri  Lanka  battles  kill  3 

COLOMBO  (AFP).  -  Two  soldiers 
and  a  Tamil  militant  were  killed  in 
overnight  clashes  in  North  and  East 
Sri  Lanka,  officials  said  yesterday. 

The  soldiers  died  when  Tamil  mili¬ 
tants  fired  mortars  at  the  army  camp 
in  Jaffna  Fort  in  the  north  Saturday 
night.  The  militant  was  killed  by  a 
security  forces  patrol,  which  "re¬ 
turned  fire  after  it  came  under  attack 
at  Kommadurai  in  Batticaloa.  in  the 
east  of  the  country,  the  officials  said. 

Former  Tunisian 
PM disappears 

TUNIS  (Reuter).  -  Hunted  former 
Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Mzali, 
who  was  abruptly  sacked  in  July,  was 
smuggled  across  the  border  into 
Algeria  four  nights  ago  and  is  now  in 
Sicily,  family  sources  said  yesterday. 
Meanwhile,  Tunisian  newspapers 
said  corruption  charges  might  be 
filed  against  Mzali. 


A  PAIR  OF  LOVE-BIRDS 


Allow  yourselves  a  new  vacation  experience  of  pampering  and  romance  in  the  dassv 
atmosphere  of  the  modem  and  luxurious  Jordan  River  Hotel  by  the  shores  of  tbe  Sea  of 

Galilee. 

Now,  daring  the  nicest  time  of  the  year,  two  exclusive  vacation  packages  are  yours  for  the 
choosing:  “Love  Story”  or  “Golden  Vacation". 

Make  an  old  dream  F /1T/17  C7Y1I?  V  come  true  -  breakfast 
in  bed,  a  champagne  L/\J  YE/  iJl  isli  I  celebration,  flowers  and 
font  in  the  room,  a  romantic  cruse,  a  pampering  massage  that  will  benefit  you  for  years, 
horseback  riding  through  nature  trails  or  admission  to  Hamat  Gader,  and...  classical  musk 
as  the  sun  goes  down. 


Allow  us  to  present  /v  e\T  nmr  XT  A  ft  a  rpif\\r  you.  madam, a 

golden  trinket.  You, sir.  ijULDh/Il  fALAUUiS  with  a  superb  CBS 

record.  Both  of  you  will  enjoy  classical  music  every  evening  as  the  sun  goes  down,  a  jewelry- 
show  and  sale,  common  a!  tinging,  chess  and  cards,  a  crash  course  in  cocktail  preparation, 
and  a  cruise  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  our  two  glass  panoramic  elevators  are  at  your  disposal,  as  well  as  the 
swimming  pool  and  sun  decks.  YouU  enjoy  the  intimate  night  dub  and  the  pianist  in  (he 
lobby,  dishes  for  the  most  discerning  palate  and  convenient  access  to  entertainment  and 
shopping  centers. 

All  this  and  more  01)171^1  A  T  filTUT?D$  ***  sPecial  oCfer 
of  NIS  133  in  4  JlftLlAL  UEEE/K  no-inlerst,  doBar-Gnked 
hKfnimwifc,  payable  by  credit  card.  The  price  is  per  guest  in  a  doable  room  for4  days 
(3  nights),  bed  &  breakfast  (VAT  not  induded).  The  offer  is  available  from  Saturday  to 
Tuesday.  Sunday  to  Wednesday,  or  Monday  to  Thursday. 

G  nests  who  commence  their  stay  oa  Saturday  evening  wiH  have  a  special  treat- dinner  is  on  us! 
For  reservations  please  call:  03-652229, 067-92950. Tbe  number  of  special  offer  rooms  is  limited. 


ft  **  ^  . 


JORDAN  RIVER  HOTEL,  TIBERIAS 

MSI/  ’  Not  induting  festivals.  Subject  lo  changes  in  the  itinerary  and  prices. 


IMPORTANTforIMPORTERS 


ARE  YOU  AN  IMPORTER  OF  CAPITAL  GOODS  TO  ISRAEL? 
ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  MEDIUM-TERM  FINANCING? 
THE  KEY  TO  THE  BANKING  SERVICE  YOU  NEED  IS  WITH 
UNITED  MIZRAHI  BANK  LTD. 


AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL  WE  HOLD  A  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
SUBSIDIZED  AND  COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  LINES. 

CONTACT  US  AT  OUR  INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION, 

4,  AHUZAT  BAYIT  STREET,  TEL  AVIV  (NEXT  TO  SHALOM  TOWER) 
TELEPHONE  03-629438  /  629455 


UHITED IVUZRAHI  DflflK 
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Soccer  star’s 
recovery  from 
coma  ‘ a  miracle’ 


By  UORA  MORIEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  -  Shafik  el-Huzeil. 
the  fust  Beduin  to  play  national 
league  soccer  in  Israel,  was  admitted 
to  the  Soroka  Hospital  here  two 
months  ago  in  a  serious  condition, 
after  a  car  accident  near  Netivot. 
Today,  the  Maccabi  Petah  Tlkva 
player  sat  in  a  chair  for  the  first  time 
since  the  accident  and  his  brother 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  Shafik 
hoped  to  play  soccer  again. 

“He  is  alert  and  talking  again;  I 
think  he  will  be  all  right,”  said  the 
look-alike  brother,  who  plays  for  the 
local  el-Huzeil  team. 

At  one  stage  the  doctors  had  de¬ 
spaired  of  Huzeil's  chances  of  recov¬ 
ery,  and  warned  the  family  that  he 
might  die.  But  he  passed  that  crisis. 
Then,  suddenly,  he  opened  his  eyes, 
although  it  was  not  apparent  that  he 
recognized  anybody.  He  remained 
mute. 
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Shafik  el-Hnzie!  (Hanoch  Guthmann) 


After  56  days.  Huzeil  recovered 
his  speech,  saw  everything,  recog¬ 
nized  people.  As  he  had  sustained 
injuries  to  his  throat,  the  tube  there 
made  his  speech  somewhat  difficult 
to  follow.  But  there  is  no  question 
that  he  has  completely  recovered  all 
his  mental  faculties  . 

The  doctors  say  that  Shafik's  mag¬ 
nificent  physique  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributed  to  bis  recovery.  The  family 
believe  that  it  was  a  miracle,  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  prayers.  ■ 

One  relative  said  that  he  hoped 
the  soccer  star  would  return  to  the 
tribe,  not  the  field.  “I'd  like  him  to 
raise  a  family  there  ancf  to  die  there, 
like  all  of  us.  We're  a  big  tribe  and  a 
proud  one.  We  live  in  the  town 
known  as  Rabat,  but  we  still  call  it 
el-Huzeil  and  on  my  identification 
certificate  this  is  my  address. 

“His  five  brothers  and  sister,  and 
many  relatives  visit  all  the  time.  We 
want  him  to  recover  completely  be¬ 
fore  he  decides  what  he  wants  to  do 
next.” 

A  quick  glance  at  Shafik  el-Huzeil 
today  is  not  encouraging.  He  is 
heavily  bandaged  and  though  bis 
brother  said  that  X-rays  had  failed  to 
show  any  broken  bones,  several 
teams  of  specialists  have  been 
attending  him. . 

Also  at  the  hospital  was  el- 
HuzeiTs  girlfriend  who  was  with  him 
in  the  car  and  suffered  head  and  leg 
injuries.  Still  on  crutches,  she  told 
The  Post .  “I  don't  remember  the 
accident  nor  do  1  want  to  remember 
it.  and  neither  does  he.” 

What  are  the  player's  chances  of 
wearing  his  prized  uniform  again? 
Both  doctors  and  relatives  seem  to 
agree:  only  God  knows. 


Ida  Milgrom,  mother  of  Natan  Sharansky,  prepares  for  a  check-op  last  week  by  Prof.  Mervyn 
Gotsman  (right),  head  of  the  cardiology  department  at  Hadassah  Hospital  in  Ein  Kerem. 
Milgrom,  who  arrived  in  Israel  late  last  month,  is  accompanied  by  Natan’s  wife  Avital.  Gotsman 
said  later  that  Milgrom’s  condition  was  satisfactory.  (Avi  Nazon) 


Turkey’s  Jews  -  a  fearful  community 


Monday,  Septembers,  1986  The  Jerusalem  Post  PageFoUt 


Balas’s  investigator 
is  under  investigation 

By  MENACHEM  SHALEV  order  to  the  police  to  continue  inv^. 

For  The  Jerusalem  Post  P08^ ^‘^offencesbv 

The  police  officer  originally  in  ~ .  . 

charge  of  investigating  charges  TJe  High  Court  fieanng  of  tfo 
against  financier  David  Balas  is  him-  petition  (m  Wewiesifay  coincide 
self  under  police  investigation.  the  start  of  Balas  s  trial  in  in¬ 

state  Attorney  Yona  Blatman  has  Tei  aviv  District  Court, 
ordered  the  police  to  continue  its  Balas's  attorney,  Ya’acov  Wei 

inquiries  into  Rav-Pakad  Moshe  roth  of  Td  Aviv,  has  also  asked 

Fnedman’s  handling  of  the  Balas  court  to  order  the  police  to  intern!! 
case.  gate  employees  of  Discount  Bank  on 

Friedman,  formerly  of  the  police  an  internal  bank  report  dealing 
fraud  squad,  was  taken  off  the  Balas  the  Balas  affair.'  Discount  Bank  h!k 
inquiry  after  then  attorney-general  claimed  “human  enorvt  for  its  feiiuT 
Yitzhak  Zamir  rejected  his  recom-  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  lari! 
mendation  that  charges  against  the  amounts  of  ' money  from.  Bala* 
financier  be  dropped.  accounis  at  the  bank.  These  fund! 

The  investigation,  which  resulted  were  supposed  to  have  been  Sc 
in  Balas's  indictment  or  charges  of  collateral  for  the  UKM’s  loans  tn 
swindling  the  United  Kibbutz  Move-  galas. 

ment  of  $29  million,  was  carried  on  ■ 

by  Rav-Pakad  Boaz  Gutman.  Fried-  The  complicated  Balas  case 
man  resigned  from  the  police  a  few 
months  ago. 

Balas's  lawyers  recently  asked  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  to  order  tbe 
police  to  hand  over  all  tbe  evidence 
amassed  during  the  probe  of  Fried¬ 
man's  handling  of  the  case.  The 
state's  reply  includes  Blatman's 


collate: 

Balas. 


— rr-  .  . 

The  financier  s  name  has  also  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with 
allegations  against  Prisons  Service 
Commissioner  Rafi  Suissa,  said  to 
have  granted  Balas  unwarranted 
favours  as  a  suspect  on  remand  in 
prison. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Those  familiar  with  tbe  Turkish 
Jewish  community,  most  of  which 
lives  in  Istanbul,  speak  of  a  dwind¬ 
ling  and  fearful  group,  unwilling  to 
raise  its  voice  even  in  the  face  of 
outrage. 

Jews  still  recall  the  special  taxes 
levied  on  them  during  World  War  II. 
More  recently,  riots  aimed  at  Istan¬ 
bul's  Greek  residents  and  their 
businesses  also  bit  the  Jews.  At  best, 
the  Jews  hope  for  toleration  and  the 
conditions  that  wiU  allow  them  to 
conduct  their  businesses  without  in¬ 
terference. 

World  Jewish  Congress  (WJC)  fi¬ 
gures  indicate  that  some  20.000  of 
Turkey’s  estimated  22,000  Jews  live 


in  Istanbul.  But  figures  are  imprecise 
for  lack  of  an  official  census.  About 
95  per  cent  of  the  community  are 
Sephardim. 

Most  Turkish.  Jews  are  merchants 
who  own  their  own  businesses;  some 
are  in  the  liberal  professions  and 
about  8  per  cent  are  on  social  wel¬ 
fare.  Generally  Sjpeaking,  this  is  an 
affluent  community. 

The  synagogue,  in  which  mem¬ 
bership  is  voluntary,  is  the  only  legal 
form  of  Jewish  organizational  life, 
and  synagogue  finances  are  closely 
supervised  by  the  state. 

The  World  Zionist  Organization  is 
not  allowed  to  function  in  Turkey, 
but  neither  is  any  international  orga¬ 
nization.  It  was  only  recently  that 


Some  nurses  remain  totally  opposed  to  a  total  strike 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Many  hospital  nurses  say  they  are 
ambivalent  about  their  leaders' 
plans  for  a  total  walk-out  should 
their  pay  negotiations  fail. 

During  July’s^  17-day  strike,  the 
nurses'  consciences  were  eased  by 
knowing  that  patients  had  not  been 
left  entirely  on  their  own.  A  minimal 
staff  remained  on  duty  in  critical 
departments  and  doctors  were  in  the 
wards  around  the  clock. 

But  if  another  strike  is  called,  tbe 
nurses'  leaders  threaten  to  haul  all 
11.000  nurses  out.  without  anv  ex- 


"The  owner’s  gone  crazy,  crazy! 
Underwear  for  three  sheks,  three 
sheks.  The  owner's  gone  crazy!” 

"There's  no  market  I  tell  you.  no 
market.  Maybe  yens.  Ya.  I  buy  yens. 
You  have  yens?” 

"Aaach.  Istanbul.  Maniacs,  man¬ 
iacs.  What  are  Jews  doing  there, 
anyway?” 

“Whatcha  mean?  I  have  relatives 
there." 

"Were  they  in  the...” 

"Na.  my  cousin,  he's  not  from  the 
praying  types.” 

“You  near?  Listen.  1  just  heard. 
Sharon  blamed  Peres  for  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Istanbul.” 

"The  owner's  gone  crazy,  crazy. 
Underwear  for  three  sheks...” 

"So  what'd  Peres  say?” 

"Whatcha  think?" 

*  "Try  the  bank.  If  they  offer  you  a 
grush  nmre  than  me.  HI  double  it.” 

"He'll  want  Arik  to  apologize. 
That's  what  lie’ll  want.” 

“He  should.  How  can  he  say  such 
a  thine?  Peres  responsible  for  Istan¬ 
bul?  Ha!” 

"Three  for  five!  Three  for  five! 
The  owner's  none  erazv.  crazy!” 


ceptions. 

In  fact,  the  nurses  may  have 
painted  themselves  into  a  corner  in 
spite  of  a  great  deal  of  public  support 
for  their  demands  for  higher  pay  and 
better  working  conditions. 

If  they  carry  out  their  threats  and 
refuse  even  to  allow  private  nurses  to 
care  for  seriously  ill  patients  in  the 
wards,  they  could  unleash  a  wave  of 
ill-will  against  them. 

But  even  though  the  July  strike 
was  a  public  relations  disaster  and 
did  not  bring  about  a  settlement,  the 
nurses  say  they  have  no  alternative 
but  to  go  all  the  way. 


Yet  the  drastic  nature  of  the  the  dang) 
threatened  strike  has  already  caused  walk-out 
tension  among  the  nurses  them-  Durin 
selves  -  with  some  saying  they  won’t  sneaked 
leave  their  posts.  street  d 

“They'D  have  to  try  to  haul  me  out  patients 
of  my  unit.”  said  one  experienced  this  wot 
nurse  who  cares  for  premature  widespre 
babies  in  an  intensive  care  unit.  Some 
“And  they  won’t  succeed.”  Sbosham 

Religious  nurses  at  Shaare  Zedek  the  last 
Hospital  said  they  would  invoke  a  minister 
rabbinical  ruling  by  the  hospital’s  day.  She 
religious  authority.  Rabbi  Yitzhak  with  thee 
Yehuda  Weiss  of  the  Eda  Haredit ,  is  sympa 
to  remain  at  their  jobs  because  of  said. 

niJt  ««  ■j/'i-r  »** 


the  danger  to  human  life  posed  by  a 
walk-out. 

During  the  last  strike,  some  nurses 
sneaked  into  wards  dressed  in  their 
street  dothes  to  take  a  peek  at 
patients  in  serious  condition.  But 
this  would  be  harder  in  a  more 
widespread  strike. 

Some  of  the  nurses  said  they  wish 
Shoshana  Arbeli-Almoslino  -  for 
tbe  last  two  years  deputy  health 
minister  -  were  health  minister  to¬ 
day.  She  has  been  in  dose  contact 
with  them  over  the  past  half  year  and 
is  sympathetic  to  their  plight,  they 
said. 


Robert  Rosenberg 


“Yen.  Now  there’s  a  currency. 
Nowadays  dollars  are  terrible.  Terri¬ 
ble.  But  you'll  see,  Shamir  wiH  be 
prime  minister  and  chick  chack.  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  good  again.  You’U  see.” 

“Oy.  Once  there  was  a  time  when 
we  would  have  gone  in  there  and 
bombed  them  to  bits.” 

“Who  you  gonna  bomb?  Turkey? 
Libya...  Now  there's  somebody  to 
bomb.  That  would  be  good.  Bomb 
’em  to  bits.” 

“Abu  Nidal,  they  say  it  was  Abu 
Nidal.” 

“I  thought  he  was  dead.” 

“He's  Arafat's  brother  I  hear.” 

“Naw.  He’s  his  cousin." 

“And  Peres.  Who  does  he  think 
he  is?  He  thinks  he  can  fire  Sharon. 
See.  all  he  wants  is  to  make  the 
government  come  down.  He  doesn't 
want  rotation.  That's  all.” 


“D’you  trust  that  Shamir?  If  he 
knew,  that’s  bad.  If  be  didn't  know, 
that's  worse.  And  why  do  you  think 
Itzik  Mordechai's  keeping  quiet?  I’D 
tell  you  why.  He  got  paid  off.  Got  his 
aluf.” 

“Who  cares?  Terrorists.  Scum. 
KiU  'em.  Why  do  we  have  to  beg  for 
anything?  Peace!  I'll  tell  you.  We 
don’t  need  it.  We  have  the  Amer¬ 
icans  and  they  pay  us  very  nicely. 
Though  if  you  ask  me.  they  should 
pay  us  more.  We  do  all  the  dirty 
work  for  them.” 

“The  landlord  gives  it  away. 
Gives  it  away.  Ladies!  Ladies!  Sure, 
try  ’em  on,  right  here.  I  don’t  mind. 
One  for  three,  three  for  five.  The 
landlord's  gone  crazy.” 

“Whatcha  write  here?  I  can't  read 
it.  Can’t  tell  if  it  savs  Peresor  Shamir 
or  what?  I  can't  take  this  cheque.” 

“Peres  is  right  I  tell  you.  How  can 
a  minister  say  such  a  thing?  That  the 
government  is  to  blame  for  what 
happened  so  far  away.” 

“Maybe  now  they’ll  learn  they 
shouldn't  live  there.  They  should 
five  here.  Safer  here.” 

"Nobody  cares.  You  think  that 


anybody  cares  that  some  Jews  were 
kiUed?” 

“AD  Sharon  wants  is  to  make 
trouble.  Trouble.  Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber?  Lebanon.  You  don’t  remem¬ 
ber?  He’D  make  trouble  for  Shamir, 
too.” 

“Peres  did  the  right  thing.” 

“This  government's  a  waste  of 
time.  It  has  been  since  we  got  out  of 
Lebanon.” 

“What  do  we  need  it  for.  You 
can't  trust  those  Arabs  anyway.” 

‘Turks  are  Arabs.  Moslems. 
Can’t  trust ’em.” 

“What’s  Sharon  doing?  Trying  to 
make  politics  from  such  a  business.” 
"He  did  it  on  purpose.  He  knows 
Peres  is  finished.  Done  for.  Sharon's 
just  being  a  poUtirian.” 

“Whaddawe  need  it  for?  Sharon, 
Peres,  Shamir.  It's  aD  a  mess.” 

“They  really  hate  Peres,  don’t 
they?” 

“They  hate  the  way  there’s  no 
more  inflation  and  the  way  we’re  out 
of  Lebanon  and  the  way  he  gets  to 
meet  Mubarak  and  Shamir  doesn'L 

“D’you  hear?  The  owner's  gone 
crazy.” 


Chief  Rabbi  David  Asseo  received 
permission  to  attend  WJC  meetings. 

In  an  interview  yesterday  on  Israel 
Radio,  Asseo  rejected  any  sugges¬ 
tion  that  aliya  was  the  solution  to  the 
physical  danger  faring  the  Turkish 
Jewish  community. 

But  many  Turkish  Jews  have  come 
to  Israel,  the  first  coming  after  the 
establishment  of  the  State  and  the 
second  following  a  wave  of  anti- 
Jewish  feeling  in  the  late  1970s. 

Today,  because  of  the  decline  in 
the  Jewish  population,  many  of  the 
16  synagogues  - 15  Sephardi  and  one 
Ashkenazi  -  no  longer  function.  A 
Jewish  elementary  school  has  131 
pupils  and  a  secondary  school  edu¬ 
cates  272. 


Mekorottostop 
tapping  Kinneret 

By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
ASHKELON-  -  Mekorot  plans  to 
stop  pumping  water  from  the  Kin¬ 
neret  on  October  1  to  keep  within 
the  limit  of  the  160  million  cubic 
metres  of  lake  water  it  has  set  itself 
for  this  summer. 

Mekorot  spokesman  Mordechai 
Yacobovitch  told  a  press  tour  here 
yesterday  that  the  160m.  cubic 
metres  is  only  a  third  of  the  amount  it 
pumps  in  a  normal  year  from  the 
Kinneret.  But  because  the  two-year- 
long  drought  iias  brought  the  Jake  - 
down  tQ^p&vest 

years  minus  Zl&s:  - abqttt ! 

3m.  less  than  peak  -  Mekorot  had" 
decided  to  draw  less  water. 

Yakobovitch  said  that  the  national 
water  company  would  not  draw  wa-  i 
ter  from  the  Kinneret  for  at  least  12  1 
weeks.  By  then,  it  hopes  the  rainy 
season  will  have  started  and  the  | 
water  level  of  the  lake  -will  have 
risen.  During  that  time  the  countiy 
will  use  only  water  from  wells. 

Yacobovitch  said  that  by  October 
I  farmers  wiD  have  stopped  irrigat¬ 
ing  most  of  summer  crops,  such  as 
cotton,  and  water  consumption  wiD 
be  halved. 

Mekorot  Negev  district  head,  Uri 
Cohen,  said  that  Negev  dries  had 
used  about  10  per  cent  less  water  this 
year  and  tbe  farmers  regions  had  cut 
consumption  by  about  20  per  cent. 

Cohen  demonstrated  a  fully  auto¬ 
matic.  computerized  system  which 
controls  several  hundred  pamping 
stations  in  the  south  with  only  a 
minimum  of  staff  and  an  increase  in 
efficiency. 

“In  the  past  we  only  knew  of  a 
problem  in  tbe  water  system  when 
some  angry  consumer  called.  Now 
we  know  before  the  consumer 
does,”  be  said.  t 


MDs  from  around  the  world 
convening  here  for  ‘Medax’ 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  latest  developments  in  organ 
transplantation,  the  treatment  of 
Aids  and  cancer,  pre-natal  diagnosis 
of  genetic  diseases  and  dozens  of 
other  medical  fields  wDl  be  reported 
during  Medax-86,  Israel  Medical 
Week,  opening  in  Jerusalem  today. 

Hundreds  of  doctors  and  medical 
equipment  buyers  have  arrived  from 
Europe  and  the  U.S.  for  the  week- 
long  event  to  join  hundreds  of  Israeli 
colleagues. 

Medax,  the  country’s  biggest 
medical  gathering,  offers  35  separate 
and  simultaneous  medical  confer¬ 
ences  on  subjects  ranging  from 


pediatric  gastroenterology  and 
psychiatry. 

The  week,  the  fifth  such,  aim 
offers  an  extensive  exhibition  of  the 
latest  in  medical  technology. 

Events  wfll  take  place-in  Jeru¬ 
salem's  Binyenei  Ha’Uma  and  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel. 

Prof.  Dan  Michael!,  director- 
general  of  the  Health  Ministry,  win 
present  the  ministry’s' plan  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  Aids,  Another 
symposium  will  discuss  the  medical 
aspects  of  the  Chernobyl  nuclear 
reactor  accident.  Doctors  win  also 
focus  on  teenage  suitioe.  - 

A  symposium  on  livery  heart,  kid¬ 
ney  arid  other  transplants  will  take 


AMADEUS  FESTIVAL 


From  storm  to  tranquillity 


THE  ISRAEL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA, 
Ymv  Tabs  conducting,  with  Revitid  Chadn- 
tDOr  and  Arie  Vardi,  pianists  (Tel  Aviv 
Mascara,  September  4).  Concerto  No.  S  to  C 
■safer  for  ptono  sad  orchestra,  K.246;  Sym¬ 
phony  NoJi  la  C  major,  K.425  (“Lin*"); 
Concerto  NeZl  to  C  major  tor  piano  and 
orchestra,  JL4C7. 

A  pity  this  mini-festival  of  Mozart’s 
rOjusic  (piano  concert os.and  a  few 
^symphooies)  opened  witfr  ^shallow 
^nd  immature  performance  of  the 
KT.2I6  Concerto  by  Re  vital  Chacha- 
mov.  Miss  Chactiamov,  a  22-year- 
old  student  at  the  Tel  Aviv  Music 
Academy  offered  nothing  of  her  own 
and  apart  from  a  well-formed  and 
pleasant  tone  seemed  totally  im¬ 
mune  to  Mozart's  stimulants. 

It  was  conductor  Talari  who 
changed  the  atmosphere  with  his 
spirited  reading  of  the  "Linz”  Sym¬ 
phony,  catching  our  attention  almost 
throughout  the  work. 

The  climax  of  the  evening,  howev¬ 
er.  came  with  Vardi’s  interpretation 
of  the  great  C  major.  K.457  Concer¬ 
to.  With  the  first  passage  Vardi 
established  his  authority,  giving  us  a 
complete  account  of  the  music.  Vai- 
di  combines  elegance  of  gesture, 
lightness  of  technique  and  a 
seemingly  intimate  closeness  to 
Mozart's  idiom,  his  style  and  his 
incomparable  inventiveness. 

Tbe  first  movement  alternated  ex¬ 
citingly  between  storm  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  For  beautifully  sustaining 
the  spun-out  melody  of  the  second 
movement  from  beginning  to  end, 
Vardi  deserves  special  praise.  Final¬ 
ly,  it  was  Vardi’s  rhythmic  verve  that' 
brought  the  concerto  to  a  vivacious 
end.  BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


ISRAEL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA,. PbHpc 
Entnemoat,  pfenfat  and  omdoctar  (Jeraakn 
Them*,  September*).  Ptono  CnwctrtoNwShi 
D  m*jor,  K.175,  Plano  Concerts  Na~6  k  B-BiJ 
Dtofer,  IC238.  Ptoao  Concerto  Ne-22  to  EJta 
mayor,  K.482* 

MOZARTS  Piano  Concerto  Noi, 
written  in  late  1773  when  he  was  17, 
is  his  first . completely  original  piano 
-  JCTWFyBTQff'tf1*  previous  four  having 
been  arranged  from  other  compos¬ 
ers’ music:  I*  has  a  surface  ease  and 
charm,  but  with  a  depth  that  gives 
emotional  resonance.  The  B-flat 
concerto,  written  less  than  three 
years  later,  is  aD  surface  prettiness, 
though  it  gives  the  soloist  more 
opportunity  for  virtuoso  display. 

Concerto  No.22,  written  in  1785. 
seems  to  inhabit  an  altogether  diffe¬ 
rent  world.  Not  only  is  it  tbe  longest 
of  Mozart's  piano  concertos,  it  is 
almost  symphonic  in  execution. 
From  tbe  dramatic  orchestral  intro¬ 
duction  in  the  opening  allegro, 
through  an  andante  that  could  fit 
with  ease  into  a  Beethoven  concerto, 
we  have  a  work  that,  despite  its 
trademark  ease,  has  a  weight  that 
belies  facility. 

Pianist  Phillipe  Entremont,  whose 
recordings  of  romantic  concertos 
gave  much  pleasure  in  tbe  early 
1960s,  has  joined  the  myriad  soloists 
who  have  become  conductor*.  His 
playing  was  direct  and  unaffected, 
without  the  mannerisms  and  exag¬ 
gerations  that  come  between  tbe 
music  and  the  listener.  It  was  also 
refined,  and  appropriately  scaled  for 
each  concerto.  Conducting  from  the 
piano,  he  gave  a  dear  beat  to  which 
the  orchestra  resDonded  with  alert¬ 
ness.  MOSHE  SAPERSTEIN 
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EDUCATIONAL: 

8.00  Rjitio  News  8.03  Keep  Pit  ZAO 
Sctiaol  Broadc-iSls  14.00  Radio  News 
14.03  Loop  Fif14.1S  100  Famous  Paint¬ 
ing*  14J5  Making  Magic  14.50  Surprise 
Train  15.10  Family  Hour  15.55  Beau 
Grille  i  curt  til  1&2S  Gulliver  in  Lilliput 
ipart  21 17.00  A  New  Evemnq 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  Alice  in  Wonderland 
18.00  Shmil  the  Cat's  Club 
ARABIC- LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 
18.32  Programme  Traitor 
18.35  Sports 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20-00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  The  Jesse  Owens  Story  Port  2  of  a 
Apart  serial 

20.45 Beauty  Spot  -  tips  on  hikes  and  trips 
21,00  Matjflt  Newsreel 

21.30  YcS.  Primo  Munster. 

Z2.00  This  is  the  Time 

22.50  Bergerac- suspense  series 
23.45  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial!: 

1 6.30  Cannons  1 7.00  French  Hour  1 8.30 
News  in  Hebrew  19.00  News  in  Arabic 

19.30  Growing  Pams  20.10  Moonlighting 
21.00  News  in  Enqlish  21-20  Crown 
Court 


RADIO _ 

Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Mommg  Melodies 
7.07  Handel:  Concerto  Grosso.  Op.  6. 
No-  1  iSr.  MartinfMarrinert;  Mancini: 
Sonata  for  Flute,  Stnngs  and  Continue 
in  E  minor  (Music*  Antiqua.  KoJn) 

7  JO  Bocchonm:  Symphony,  Op  41; 
Haydn.  Trumpet  Concerto  in  E  Rat  ma¬ 
jor  (Andre.  Bamberg/Guschlbauer); 
Brahms:  Quartet,  Op.  25.  No.  1  (Gilefs. 
Amadeus'.  Schumann.  Symphony  No. 
2  (N.Y.  Philh  jrmoitic/Bomsieinl 
9  30  Rimsky-Korsakcv.  Capriccio 
csoaqnol  ISrnlonielia/KondrashinJ: 
Rodnqo:  Concert  Serenade  for  Harp 
and  drehestra  (Zabaleta.  Scrim  Radio/ 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Marzendorfer);  Gade:  String  Quartet, 
Op.  63  (Copenhagen):  Dvorak:  Concer¬ 
to  No.  1.  lor  Cello  (Czech  Philharmonic/ 
Neuman):  Schubert:  Divertimento  in 
Hungarian  Style.  Op.  54  (Eschenbach 
and  Frantz,  Duo-Pianists):  Kodaly:  Hfiry 
Janos  Suite  (London/Softi) 

12.05  Mitsuto  Shirai,  soprano:  Hart- 
mut  Holl.  piano  -  Wolf:  5  Songs; 
Mahler:  3  Songs;  Berg:  7  Early  Songs 
13.00  Mozart:  Kano  Concerto,  K.537 
{Brcndel,  St  MartirVMarriner);  Men¬ 
delssohn:  Trio,  Op.  66,  No.  2  fYuval); 
Saint-Saens:  Violin  Sonata,  No.  2: 
Schmitt:  “La  Trag£dia  de  Salome 
(Radio  FrancefMartinon) 

1 5.05  Herbert  Forsch-Tenge  -  The  Way 
of  Percussion 

16.00  Brahms:  Serenade.  Op.  11,  No.  1 
(Berlin/ Abba  do):  Schubert:  Offertory, 
lor  Tenor,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
(Lausanne/ Carbon);  T.  Von  Schacht: 
Concerto  in  B  Rat  major  (Amsterdam 
Concarto/Sehroeder):  Haydn:  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  45  (Baden-Baden  **13'7 
Reichert);  Handel:  Suite  in  F  major, 
from  the  “Water  Music'*  (English 
Chambet/Maicoim) 

1&30  Kol  Yisraei  Symphony  Orchestra 
-  Karl  Salomon:  “Methuselah  Dances”; 
Tansman:  4  Pieces  for  Orchestra 
20.05  Corelli:  Variations  on  "Greens- 
leeves"  IPetri.  Recorder,  acc.  harp¬ 
sichord  and  cello);  Handel:  Trio  Sonata 
in  G  minor,  for  flute,  violin  and  continue 
(St.  Martin) 

20.30  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Radio 
Frankfurt  -  Inbel  (23.9.85)  -  Saint- 
Saens:  Violin  Concerto.  Op.  26,  No.  3; 
Messaien;  Turangalila,  symphonic 

22.30  Selihol  for  Rosh  Hashana 
23.00  Berlioz.  "Spectre  de  la  Rose" 
from  "Nuits  d'Etfe  (Te  Kanawa.  Paris? 
Barenboim);  Schubert:  Trio  for  Strings. 
0.582  (Grumiaux);  Delius:  "To  Be  Sung 
of  a  Summer  Night  on  the  Water* 
(Partridge,  Halsey  Singers):  Shostako¬ 
vich:  String  Quartet  No.  1,  Op.  49; 
Tchaikovsky:  "Ja  Sleep"  (Song)  (Mos¬ 
cow  Academy  Choir/S veshnikov) 

First  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Olim 
7-30  Favourite  Old  Songs 
8.05  Compass-  with  Benny  Hendel 
9.05  Hebrew  songs 


930  Encounter  -  live  tamily  mogazinfe 
1030  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
11.10  School  Broadcasts 

11.30  Education  lor  all  . 

12.05  Song  and  Tune 
13.00  News  m  English 
13JJO  News  in  French 
14.06  Children's  programmes 
1 5J5  Hebrew  songs 
15.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Radio  Drama 

17.20  Everyman's  University 
18.06  Jewish  Traditions 
18.50  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

19.30  Programmes  for  Olim 

22.05  Signs  and  Wonders  -  the  beginning 
of  Hebrew  radio  (repeat! 


Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6.30  Editorial  Review 

6.53  Green  Light-  drivers’  comer 

7.00  This  Morning-  news  magazine 

8.05  Morning  Star- Jacques  Brel 

9.05  House  Call  -  with  flivka  Michaefi 

10.05  AH  Shades  of  the  Network 

13.00  Midday- news  commentary,  music 

14.06  Humour 

1 5.06  Magic  Moments 

16.05  Songs  and  Homework 

17.1  o  Economics  Magazine 

18.06  Free  Period- education  magazine 

18^5  Today  In  Sport 

19.05  Today-  radio  newsreel 
19.35  law  and  Justice  Magairne 
20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
22.05  Jazz  Comer 
23.05  Treasure  Hunt 


Army 

6.05  Morning  Sounds 

6^0 Open  Your  Eyes -songs,  information 

7.07  "707"  -  with  Alex  Ansky 

8.05  Good  Morning  Israel 

9.05  In  the  Morning  -  with  ED  Yicraeli 

10J*  Coffee  Break 

11.05  Right  Now  -  with  Rafi  Reshef 

13.05  Daily  Hit  Parade 

15.05  Daily  Meeting  -  with  Orly  Yaniv 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.00  Evening  Newsreel 

18X15  Meetings  with  Armoured  Corps 

19.05  Music 

20.05  Muse- blues 

21.00  Msbat-  TV  Newsreel 

21 30  Songs 

22.Q5  Popular  songs 

23.05  Night.  Night- with  Yoav  K  inner 

00J»  Night  Birds 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 

wA-r11?7,6®  per  ,’ne'  *ncft*ding 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  151-80  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month. 

•JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibition*:  Ketef 
Hinnom  -  treasure  facing  Jerusalem's  walk 
0  *‘A  Man  and  his  Land".  Moshe  Dayan 
cofi action  Q  Moshe  Gershuni  -  largest  pre¬ 
sentation  of  his  paintings  1S80-1986  0  Jen¬ 
ny  Holzer/Barbara  Kruger,  2  American 
artists  exploring  use  of  words  6  Art  fn 
Context,  audio-visual  programme  0  News 
m  Antiquities  6  Exhibition  from  Japanese 
Graphics  collection  6  Big  and  SmaD  relative 
sues  m  life,  art  and  children's  world  4 
Jeweto  of  Children's  literature  0  Perma¬ 
nent  exhibitions  of  Archeology,  Judaica 
and  Ethnic  Art  0  VISITING  HOURS:  10-5.  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  the  Museum  (English).3: 
Guided  tour  of  Archaeology  galleries  in 
cngiish. 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thurs.  10-1; 
3:3CML  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  ave 
10-1.2  Hapalmach  St,TeL  02-661 291/2.  Bus 
No.  IS. 

Exhibitions 

JERUSALEM  MAP  HOUSE,  Oid  City.  7 
Beit  El  St,  288338, 423547,  Roberts,  Turner, 
etc. 

Conducted  Tours 
HADASSAH — Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryst  Hadassah  on  the  half 
hour.  *  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333, 02-446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  11  aJfo.  from 
Administration  Building,  Gtvat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus.  Buses  9, 28, 24 and  16L 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  8-m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4a,  28  and  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  Further  details:  Tel. 
02-882819. 

Information  Centres 

IUA  INFORMATION  CSfTRE,  1  >bn 

Gabiroi  St,  Rehsvia.  Jerusalem.  Features 


TV  news  programmes  from  the  U.S.,  con¬ 
tinual  A.P.  News  teletext,  videotapes  on 
UJA  (United  Jewish  Appeal)  sponsored 
programmes  in  Israel.  Open  Sunday- 
Thu  reday,  3:00-7:00  p.m.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  call  02-246465, 02-240795. 


TEL  AVIV  . 

Museums 

TH.  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Exhftitkms:  Israeli 
Summer,  new  selection  from  the  Israel?  art 
collection  0  Edward  Munch,  prints:  Death, 
Love  and  Anxiety  0  Print  Into  Print  works 
by  six  Israeli  artists.  0  Frank  Stella  -  Had 
Gadya  -  a  series  of  large  prints  by  Frank 
Stella,  after  S  Ussttzk/s  gouaches  (f  Selec¬ 
tion  from  the  Museum's  Classical  Art  Col¬ 
lection  0  VISITING  HOURS:  Sun.-Thur.  10 
a.m.'2  pjtl;  5-9  p.m.  Sat  11  ajn.-2  p.m.; 
7-10  pm.  Dosed  Friday.  Hdrni  Rubin¬ 
stein  PaviSofL  Adolf  Loos:  Architecture 
and  Design.  Architects  Design  Chairs. 
Alvaro  Saa.  VISITING  HOURS:  Sun-Thur. 
10  ajn.-1  port;  5-7  pm.  Sat  11  a.ra-2  p.m. 
Closed  Friday. 

BETH  HATEFUTSOTH,  Sun,  Mon.  Tub. 
Thyrs:  10:00  a.m.-5:00  pm;  Wed:  10:00 
a.m.-7:00  p.m.;  Friday  and  Saturday: 
dosed.  Permanent  Exhibit  and  Chro- 

noapliere— 2500  years  of  Jewish  fife  in  the 

Diaspora  Temporary  Exhibitions:  "From 
Carthage  to  Jerusalem  -  the  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity  in  Tunis":  "Passage  through  China, 

the  Jewish  CommunitiesofHarttin,  Tientsin 
and  Shanghai".  Guided  tours  must  be  pre¬ 
arranged.  Klausner  St  Ramat  Aviv,  Tel. 
03-425161;  Buses;  13,24,25,27.45.49,74. 
274,572 

Conducted  Tours 
AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly American  Miz- 
racM  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
Av(v,  Tel. 220187.233154. 

WIZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tsl  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  2260S);  Haifa. 8881 7. 
PIONEER  WOftffiN—NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAVA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtai  levy  St 
Tei.  04-523255.  Eidiibttions:  Ancient  Art— 
Jewish  coins  of  the  Second  Temple  Period, 
Egyptian  textiles,  terracotta  figurines. 
Open;  Sun.-Thur.  &  Sat.  10-1 ;  Tues.,  Thur 
&  Set  also  6-a  Ticket  abo  admits  to 
National  Maritime,  Prehistoric,  and 
lapenaae  Mwaauiiu. 

WHAT'S  ON  IN  HAIFA,  dial  **  fTIffTMO 


CINEMA 


JERUSALEM 4:30, 7:30, 9:30 
Edan:  The  Hitcher;  Edison-.  FJC.  4:30, 
7:15,  9:30;  Habfra:  Ricochets  4:30, 
7:15, 9:30;  KOn  Pretty  in  Pink;  Mftcb- 
elk  Short  Circuit  7:15,  9:30;  OraO: 
Down  end  Out  in  Beverly  Hills  5,  7:15, 
9:30;  Orion  Or  1:  The  Color  Purple 
4-30, 8:30;  Orion  Or  3:  Agnes  of  God; 
Otna:  European  Vacation  4:30,  7,  9; 
Rons  Power;  Semadars  Turtle  Diary  7 
9:15;  Binyenof  Ha'uma:  Jagged  Edge 
7j22’  9fi30;  BfrtAoron:  The  Journey  of 
Natty  Gann  4:30:  fanny  and  Almander 
6:30;  A  Chorus  Line  9:30;  1941,  mid- 
nigta;  OMmatheqae:  Le  Grand  Par- 
don  7;  RafR  7:30;  I  Vatelloni  9;  Kentucky 
Fried  Movie  9:30. 


TEL  AVIV  5, 7:30,  9:30 

ABpnfty:  Or.  Zhivago  5,  8:30r  Belt 

Lanam:  Lost  in  America,  11:15  pjn.: 
Ben-Yohuda:  Top  Gun  5, 7:15,  9:30; 
Cbah  1 :  Down  and  Out  in  Beverly  Hills 
230.5, 7:35,9:55;  Chon 2:  After  Hours 
5, 7:40. 9:40;  Chen  3:  Like  Father  Like 
Son  5:10,  7:45,  9:50;  Chen  4:  Spies 
Lite  Us  11,  Z  5,  7:40.  9:50;  Chen  5: 
Police  Academy  111,  11,  2,  5:10,  7:45, 
9:45;  Cinema  One:  Flash  Point;  Cm- 
me  Two:  Funny  Farm;  Dekef:  Mur- 
ph/s  Romance  7:15. 9:30;  Dbwnsoff 
i:  luss  or  the  Spidenwoman  11, 1:30. 
4:30,7:15, 9:40;  Dikangoff  0;  3  Horrv 
mes  et  un  Coufin  ii,  v.30. 4:30. 7-15 
9:40;  Dbmsoff  IB:  Ran  1V2,  elS 
9:30;  Drive-In:  Power  7:30,  9:30- 
Esther:  The  Hitcher  B,  7-JO.  9:40;  Oat* 
The  Color  Purple  3:1 5. 6:15. 9:75;  Gor¬ 
don:  Macaroni;  Hod:  F.X.;  Levi:  Pret¬ 
ty  in  Pink  2, 5, 7:40. 9:40;  Lev  B:  Creator 
l L*rW:  Turtle Diary 
Z  5'  ?^L9:40;  M«hima  9:30 

p.m.  Wildcats  1:45,  5.  7:40;  Umar 
Hmehudaah:  Hrtchca*  Festival  4®). 
9.30;  Maxim:  Short  Circuit  5 
Closed  for  rel 
novations;  Orly:  Runaway  Train  5. 

Vagabonds  12,2,4! 
7:15,  9:30;  Pear:  Ricochets;  Shahafc 
Out  of  Africa  5:45,  8:15;  SturH? 
Closed  for  renovations;  Tchatot:  Bio 

aHI4:30.7:15.9^;TMA^vrHandS 

Te*  AvhrMusatim: 

Shoah  (Part  1)  i  pjn..  (Part  2)  6:30- 
Zafon:  A  Room  With  a  View  4:30;  7 
9:30;Tamuz;  The  Gods  Must  Be  Crazy 


7:15,  9:30;  An  American  Werewolf  in 
London  11:45  pjn.;  Israel  Ommatlw- 
ew  Irit  and  Erit7:30;  BeHe  de  Jour  9-30. 


HAIFA  4:30, 7.  9:15 
Amphitheatre:  3  Hommes  at  un 
Coufin;  Avtnon:  Hands  of  Steel; 
Atzmon:  FJC;  Chen:  Karate  Kid  <1; 
Orah:  Miracles;  Ofty.  Creator  7, 9:15; 
Peer:  Down  and  Out  In  Beverly  Hills; 
Ron:  Pretty  in  Pink  4:30,  7, 9;  Shsvit: 
Ricochets?.  9:15;  Rav-Gatl:  The  Col¬ 
or  Purple  6,  9;  Rav-Gat  2:  Crea  Cuer¬ 
vos;  Keren  Or  Kamehudash:  Shoah 
(Part  2}  atl,  6  Ja 


RAMAT  GAN 

Arntoti:  Down  and  Out  in  Beverly  Hifis 
5,  7:30.  9:45;  Ufy;  When  Father  Was 
Away  on  Business  7, 9:30;  Oasis;  The 
Hitchto  7-.30.  9:30;  Ordaa:  Fod  for 
Love  7:15,  9:30;  Ramat  Gan:  Closed 
for  renovations;  Rev^aa  1 :  The  Color 

Rl*rG*n  Zi  *** 

7.30, 9^0;  Cara  Bears  5;  Rnv-Gan3; 
Agn«  of  God  7:30,  9:45;  Dumbo  5; 
Rev-Uan  4:  Macaroni  5, 7:30, 9:40. 

herzuya 

DhvM:9K  Weeks  7:15,  9:30;  Maria 

7.15,9:15;  Daniel  Hotel  Auditorium: 
Just  Between  Friends  7, 9:30. 

HOLON 

and  Out  in  Beverly  Hilto 
Th«  Money  Pit  5, 
7.%,9^0;  Annon  Hamehudaah:  Tuff 
Turf  7:30, 9:30. 

BATYAM 

Atzmaut:  Out  of  Africa  6:15, 9;3a 

OVATAYW 

fforfer:  Pretty  in  Pink  4:30, 7:15. 9:30 

W^THASHARON 

!£&?rz  I*™?  0311  Me  Trinity  7;  Jag- 
9ed  Edge  9:30. 

PTrAHTlKVA 

1:  Wss  of  the  Spider- 
WOthan  4:30, 7:15, 930;  G.G1  Hschri 
z:  Rutiaway  Train  4:30,  7:15,  9:30; 
G-G.  Hechal  3:  FJC  4;30, 7:15. 9:30 

WRY  AT  OHIO 

SS?h^|!^:NoM*To^7; 


Bi  W  ora,'  acccprco 


Sli&ltot 

i\%rf :  1 
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15  Are  Killed,  127  Injured 
As  Terrorists  Spray 
Airliner  With  Gunfire 
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^ARABIC-SPEAKING  gunmen 
A  took  control  rf  a  Pan  Amer- 
AyA  lean  jumbo  jet  in  Karachi, 
Pakistan,  Friday,  and  after 
holding  it  on  the  ground  for  16  hours, 
shot  scores  of  passengers  and  set  off 
grenades  in  the  cabin.  Of  the  384  peo¬ 
ple  aboard,  at  least  15,  including 
three  Americans,  were  killed  and  127 
were  wounded,  at  least  50  of  these 
seriously. 

The  gunmen  became  panicky,  ac¬ 
cording  to  passengers  and  officials, 
when  the  the  cabin  went  dark  be¬ 
cause  a  generator  had  run  out  of  fueL 
They  started  to  shoot  as  passengers 
and  crew  members  began  to  escape 
through  emergency  exits. 

There  were  four  or  five  terrorists. 
At  first,  it  was  reported  that  two  of 
them  had  been  killed  when  Pakistani 
security  forces  rushed  the  plane 
after  the  shooting  began  inside.  But 
Pakistani  officials  said  later  that 
four  gunmen  had  been  arrested  and. 
taken  to  an  army  camp.  They  were 
not  immediately  identified,  though 
one  yelled  to  reporters,  4,I  am  a 
Palestinian  commando.”  Two  previ¬ 
ously  unknown  groups  in  the  Middle 
East  —  one  in  Beirut,  one  in  Nicosia, 
Cyprus  —  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  seizure. 

•  During  the  day  of  seige,  the  gun¬ 
men  had  demanded  to  be  taken  to 
Cyprus  where  they  said  they  had 
"friends1*  tn  prison.  Two  Arabs  and  a 
Briton  are  serving  life  terms  there 
for  killing  three  Israelis  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1985.  The  imprisoned  men  said 
they  were  members  of  A1  Fatah,  the 
mainline  Palestine  Liberation  Or¬ 
ganization  group. 

The  Karachi  hijacking  was  the 
first  seizure  of  an  American  aircraft 
since  June  1985,  when  Palestinian 
terrorists  commandeered  a  Trans 
World  Airlines  jet  after  it  left  Athens 
for  the  Middle  East. 

President  Reagan  called  the  at- 


Sinai  Splits 
Mideast  Still 


tack  a  “cruel  and  sinister  terrorist 
act"  and  "a  despicable  and  cowardly 
crime."  But  he  did  not  accuse  any¬ 
one.  In  recent  weeks,  Administration 
officials  had  been  warning  that  they 
suspected  CoL  Muammar  el-Qadda- 
fi,  the  Libyan  leader,  of  preparing 
new  acts  of  international  terrorism. 
And  earlier  last  week,  CoL  Qaddafi 
had  threatened  to  lead  an  interna¬ 
tional  army  around  the  world  to 
“spread  the  fire  under  the  feet  of 
America"  if  “United  States  arro¬ 
gance"  were  not  deterred.  Larry 
Speakes,  the  White  House  spokes¬ 


man,  said  of  tiie  Karachi  attack,  “As 
of  the  moment,  our  information  has 
not  allowed  us  to  connect  tills  inci¬ 
dent  with  any  country  or  any  specific 
group."  The  Libyan  radio  denied 
that  .the  Government  was  involved 
and  asserted  that  the  United  States 
was  “fabricating1’  a  Libyan  connec¬ 
tion  to  justify  new  military  attacks. 

After  the  hijacking,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  10  days  earlier 
issued  to  all  United  States  airlines  a 
“general  alert”  for  possible  terrorist 
acts.  An  FAA.  spokesman  said  the 
Karachi  airport  had  been  declared 
“secure  on  all  counts"  in  three  in¬ 
spections'  in  the  last  12  months. 

The  Justice  Department  said  it 
would  ask  Pakistan  to  extradite  the 
hijackers  for  trial  Department  offi¬ 
cials  said,  however,  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  Pakistan  to  hold  its  own  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  of  India  said  Pakistan  had 
bungled  the  situation  and  he  accused 
that  country  of  encouraging  hijack¬ 
ers. 


ISTANBUL 


At  Least  21  Are  Slain 
In  Attack  on  Synagogue 
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I  WO  men  described  as  Arabs 
entered  the  Neve  Shalom 
Synagogue  in  Istanbul,  Tur¬ 
key,  during  Sabbath  prayers 
yesterday,  fired  submachine  guns, 
detonated  grenades  and  killed  at 
least  21  of  the  30  worshippers.  Ten 
others  were  injured.  Officials  said 
(he  gunmen  also  died  after  the  police 
forced  them  back  into  the  building 
and  there  were  more  explosions. 

In  Washington,  a  state  Depart¬ 
ment  spokesman  said  seven  rabbis 
were  among  the  dead  and  Istanbul’s 
chief  rabbi;  David  Asseo,  had  been 
wounded.  It  was  not  .immediately 
known  whether  any  Americans  had 
been  killed  or  hurt  in  the  attack  on 
Neve  Shalom,  the  principal  syna¬ 
gogue  in  Istanbul,  where  most  of 
Turkey’s  22,000  Jews  live. 

Police  said  the  attackers  were 
Arabs,  but  gave  no  further  identi¬ 
fication.  Almost  immediately  there 
were  three  claims  of  responsibility, 
said  to  be  from  anti-Israeli  groups  in 
the  Middle  EasL  ' 

The  Turkish  Prime  Minister,  Tur- 
gut  OzaL  summoned  the  Cabinet  to 
an  emergency  session  and  said,  “It 
is  not  acceptable  to  do  this  to  people 
who  came  together  to  pray.” 

In  Jerusalem,  Prime  Minister 
Shimon  Peres  issued  a  statement  ex¬ 
pressing  “disgust  and  deep  shock.” 


The  Israeli  charge  d’affaires  in 
Ankara,  Yehuda  Millo,  said  the  “out¬ 
rageous,  cowardly  terrorist  attack” 
demonstrated  “that  the  only  way  to 
combat  international  terrorism,  as 
Turkey  and  Israel  are  doing,  is 
through  resolute  firmness  and  deter¬ 
mination.” 

One  of  the  survivors  of  the  attack, 
Rauf  Saul,  was  quoted  by  the  Anato¬ 
lian  News  Agency  as  saying  he  had 
feigned  death  to  save  himself.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  Moise,  was  killed.  “The  Sab¬ 
bath  service  started,”  he  said. 
“After  a  time  an  armed  man  came 
in  and  started  firing  all  around. 
Everyone  threw  themselves  onto  the 
floor.  The  man,  who  had  an  auto¬ 
matic  weapon,  went  on  firing,  and  he 
was  speakng  in  Arabic  to  his  friend. 
At  that  time  there  was  an  explosion. 
I  looked  across'  from  where  I  was 
hiding  and  saw  they  were  starting  to 
burn  the  corpses.  1  played  dead  and 
stayed  stilt" 

The  gunmen  had  reportedly 
barred  the  door  to  prevent  escapes. 
At  about  that  point,  according  to  offi¬ 
cials,  the  police  arrived  and  forced 
the  fleeing  gunmen  back  inside. 
“Then  a  loud  explosion  was  heard,” 
a  police  source  said.  “We  are  not 
sure  whether  they  committed  sui¬ 
cide  or  the  bombs  went  off  acciden¬ 
tally.” 


Moscow  and  Washington  Are  Not  ‘ On  the  Verge’ 


The  Pre-Summit  Pattern 
Seems  Reversed  This  Y ear 


By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 


.Washington 

THE  prospect  of  a  Soviet-American  summit  meet¬ 
ing  usually  puts  both  superpowers  on  their  best 
behavior  They  tone  down  the  hostile  rhetoric, 
avoid  abusive  actions  and  Intensify  their  search 
for  areas  of  accord  as  the  date  approaches.  As  one  of 
President  Reagan’s  advisers  observed  some  years  ago, 
it  is  most  fruitful  to  be  “always  on  the  verge  of  a  major 
undertaking”  with  the  Russians;  in  such  a  moment,  the 
Kremlin  is  about  as  amenable  as  it  ever  gets. 

When  President  Reagan  met  last  November  with  the 
Soviet  leader,  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  hope  on  the  American  side  that  a  schedule  of  future 
summit  meetings  could  be  used  to  keep  the  two  countries 
on  that  verge  for  at  least  several  years.  After  the  1985  en¬ 
counter  on  neutral  ground,  Geneva,  1986  was  to  see  a 
Gorbachev  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1987  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  would  travel  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Between  those  high- 
level  talks,  officials  would  try  to  hammer  out  agree¬ 
ments  on  a  range  of  bilateral  matters,  from  the  exchange 
of  dance  troupes  to  the  reduction  of  nuclear  missiles. 

Some  of  the  secondary  accords  have  been  achieved 
—  on  dance  troupes,  educational  exchanges,  scientific 
projects,  direct  passenger  flights  and  the  like.  But  in  re¬ 
cent  months  the  mood  has  soured  and  the  normal,  pre- 
summit  pattern  has  been  reversed.  Instead  of  the  pro¬ 
spective  meeting’s  promoting  good  behavior,  often  irri¬ 
tating  behavior  has  affected  the  prospects  for  a  summit. 
The  most  vivid  example  was  the  arrest  Aug.  30  of  Nicho¬ 
las  S.  Danfloff,  the  Moscow  correspondent  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  on  what  American  officials  have  called 
” trumped-up”  espionage  charges.  On  Thursday,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  sent  a  personal  message  to  Mr.  Gorbachev 
urging  Mr.  Danikrffs  immediate  release,  affirming  that 
the  journalist  is  not  a  spy  and  warning  that  his  continued 
detention  could  endanger  Soviet-American  relations. 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  demanded  that  Mos¬ 
cow  “find  die  wisdom”  to  release  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Daniloff,  who  was  sharing  an  8-by-10  foot  under¬ 
ground  cell  at  Lefortovo  prison,  seemed  merely  a  target 
of  opportunity  for  the  K.G.B.,  the  secret  police  and  intelli¬ 
gence  agency,  in  its  effort  to  press  American  authorities 
to  release  an  accused  Soviet  spy, 

Gennadi  F.  Zakharov,  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  employee  who  was  arrested  a 
week  earlier  in  New  York.  After  a 
week  of  contradictory  statements 
about  whether  a  deal  would  be 
struck,  the  Reagan  Administration 
reportedly  offered  to  have  Mr.  Zak¬ 
harov  freed  in  the  custody  of  the 
jSpviet  Ambassador,  pending  trial,  if 
,  Mf .  Daniloff  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
-Soviet  Union.  If,  this  isdone  before  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Eduard  She¬ 
vardnadze,  visits  Washington  Sept  19 
and  20th  tadiscuss  a  possible  summit 
agenda,  the  incident  appears  unlikely 
to  remain  an  impediment  to  a  meet¬ 
ing.  If  it  is  not  done  before  the  visit,  a 
White  House  official  said,  it  could  im¬ 
peril  the  summit.  Other  obstacles  are 
more^  formidable.  While  President 
Reagan  has  displayed  eagerness  to 


shall  D.  Shul man,  an  adviser  in  the  Carter  Administra¬ 
tion  and  now  director  of  Columbia  University’s  W.  Aver- 
ell  Harriman  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  “They  have  started  from  the  realization  that  their 
own  economic  priorities  require  them  to  get  the  level  of 
military  competition  down  somewhat,”  he  said,  “and 
that  has  compelled  them  to  make  a  succession  of  pro¬ 
posals  In  the  arms  control  field  which  go  farther  than 
anything  they  have  ever  done  before.”  However,  Profes¬ 
sor  Shul  man  added,  “They  have  come  to  the  painful 
realization  that  the  dominant  elements  in  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  are  really  not  very  responsive.” 

Indeed,  the  Reagan  Administration  is  torn  by  such 
internal  disputes  among  competing  officials  over  arms 
control  issues  that  a  coherent  line  has  been  hard  to  find, 
and  the  President  has  not  stepped  in  to  resolve  the  dis¬ 
agreements. 

One  constant  to  which  Mr.  Reagan  seems  uncompro¬ 
misingly  devoted  is  “Star  Wars,”  the  futuristic  concept 
of  a  space-based  missile  defense  system  that  would  use 
lasers  and  other  technology  yet  to  be  developed.  Some 
American  experts  believe  Mr.  Gorbachev  was  stung  by 
his  failure  in  Geneva  to  get  Mr.  Reagan  to  abandon  or 
limit  his  pursuit  of  such  a  system.  To  hold  another  sum¬ 
mit  meeting,  in  Professor  Shulman’s  analysis,  the  Soviet 
leader  may  require  at  least  an  agreement  by  the  United 
States  to  defer  testing  and  development  and  to  limit  itself 
to  pure  research.  President  Reagan  seems  unlikely  to  go 
along. 

Other  possible  accords  may  be  substantial  enough  to 
lure  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  a  meeting,  American  specialists 
believe.  If  Washington  agreed  to  join  the  Russians  In 
their  cessation  of  all  nuclear  testing,  or  extended  the  1972 
ban  on  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  for  another  decade 
or  achieved  a  breakthrough  in  limiting  intermediate 
range  missiles  in  Europe  and  Asia,  a  meeting  could  take 
place  in  Late  November  or  early  December. 

If  such  agreements  cannot  be  arranged  —  and  one 
State  Department  official  said  last  week,  “I’m  pessimis¬ 
tic”  —  the  Russians  may  calculate  that  the  remaining 
two  years  of  President  Reagan's  term  are  not  enough 
time  to  conclude  and  ratify  an  arms  treaty  and  that  they 
might  as  well  wait  for  the  next  occupant  of  the  White 
House. 


Xenophobic  Russians  Are 
Loath  to  Meet  the  Press 

s 


have  Mr.  Gorbachev  here,  the  Soviet 
leader  has  played  hard  to  get,  declin¬ 
ing  to  set  a  date  unless  substantive 
agreements  are  ready  to  sign  on 
arms  control,  the  issue  traditionally 
seen  by  the  Kremlin  as  the  center- 
piece  of  the  superpower  relationship. 

The  Soviet  Needs 

“This  time  around  the  Soviets 
are  dealing  with  serious  security 
matters,”  said  John  Stewbruner,  a 
specialist  in  Soviet  affairs  and  arms 
control  at  the  Brookings  Institution. 
“They  don’t  think  they  can  afford  to 
come  here  and  have  a  summit  with 
no  serious  results.”  At  their  Geneva 
meeting,  Mr.  Steinbruner  noted,  Mr. 
Gorbachev  “got  nothing”  in  arms 
control  but  “nonetheless  allowed  a 
very  congenial  atmosphere  to  de¬ 
velop,  which  has  provided  very  sub¬ 
stantial  cover  for  Reagan’s  political 
policies  in  the  United  States.”  Mr. 
Gorbachev  may  calculate  that  the 
courteous  glow  of  a  Geneva-type 
summit  meeting,  with  only  periph¬ 
eral  accords,  would  create  an  illusory 
sense  of  progress,  relieving  the  politi¬ 
cal  pressure  on  President  Reagan  to 
make  concessions. 

The  Russians  want  arms  limita¬ 
tion  very  much,  according  to  Mar- 


tylOSCOW 

OVIE.T-  authorities,  hypersen¬ 
sitive  to  their  country’s  Image 
abroad  and  the  inheritors  of  a 
centuries-old  xenophobic  tradition,- 
have  long  made  it  difficult  for  for¬ 
eign  journalists  to  work  here. 

The  czars,  part  of  that  tradition, 
created  special  residential  districts 
for  foreigners  and  maintained  ruth¬ 
less  security  services,  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  ancestors  of  today’s  K.G.B., 
the  combination  secret  police  and  Uh 
telligence  agency. 

The  arrest  of  Nicholas  S.  Daniloff 
of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  last 
week  on  suspicion  of  espionage, 
apart  from  its  diplomatic  signifi¬ 
cance,  seemed  to  reflect  that  long 
tradition,  an  official  attitude  of  dis¬ 
trust  toward  resident  Westerners. 

Almost  all  foreign  reporters  work 
in  foreigners-only  compounds  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Government  The 
Soviet  citizens  who  work  for  them  as 
translators,  secretaries,  chauffeurs 
and  maids  are  provided  by  a  special 
agency  of  the  Foreign  Ministry. 

It  is  widely  assumed  that  the  re¬ 
porters’  apartments  are  bugged  and 
their  telephones  tapped.  Over  the 
decades,  foreigners  have  learned  to 
gesture  silently  at  the  ceiling,  where 
a  microphone  is  presumed  to  be,  in¬ 
dicating  they  are  about  to  say  some¬ 
thing'  they  do  not  wflAt  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  hear,  before  continuing  a  con¬ 
versation  scrambled  by  loud  music 
and  punctuated  by  scribbles  on  a 
note  pad.  Soviet  employees  of  for¬ 
eign  news  bureaus,  as  well  as  other 
citizens  reporters  get  to  know,  are 
expected  to  keep  track  of  journalists’ 


United  Pm  intenntiaiial 

Nicholas  S.  Daniloff 


activities  and  to  report  them. 

Reporters  are  sometimes  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  their  cars  are  easy  to 
identify.  AQ  foreign  journalists’  cars 
in  Moscow  have  yellow  license  plates 
coded  by  country.  Any  car  with  a  yel¬ 
low  plate  beginning  “K004”  belongs 
to  an  American  journalist. 

There  is  no  censorship  of  written 
dispatches,  but  when  journalists, 
particularly  television  cameramen, 
try  to  ply  their  trade  on  the  streets, 
police  harrassment  is  the  rule. 

Many  reporters  use  pay  phones, 
rather  than  tapped  home  or  office 
phones,  when  planning  meetings 
with  Russians  outside  the  officially 
assigned  compounds  where  the  re¬ 
porters  work  and  live.  Such  outside 
meetings  are  used  to  avoid  difficul¬ 
ties  for  the  Russians,  who,  if  they 
visit  the  reporter’s  apartment  com¬ 
pound,  may  have  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  to  the  armed  police  guard  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  entrance  gate. 

—FELICITY  BARRRINGER 
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More  Defiance 
In  South  Africa, 
And  Quiet  Burials 

Militants  defied  South  Africa’s 
stringent  security  controls  again  last 
week,  but  the  protests  were  largely 
contained. 

In  Soweto,  the  sprawling  black  me- 
tropolls  near  Johannesburg,  the  po¬ 
lice  thwarted  attempts  to  hold  mass 
funerals  for  20  blacks  shot  down  in 
earlier  rioting.  Firing  in  the  air  and 
hurling  tear  gas,  they  dispersed  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  mourners  who  gath¬ 
ered  at  a  stadium.  At  week’s  end,  the 
security  forces  permitted  quiet 
burial  services  for  some  of  die  vic¬ 
tims  in  Soweto. 

However,  militants  enforced  a 
work  stoppage  that  was  observed,  a 
private  monitoring  group  said,  by 
more  than  70  percent  of  black  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  workers. 

The  authorities  denied  a  South  Af¬ 
rican  newspaper  report  that  eight 
people  had  been  killed.  They  had  pro¬ 
hibited  outdoor  ceremonies  attended 
by  more  than  200  people,  as  well  as 
political  speeches  or  signs.  Before 
the  June  12  emergency,  funerals 
often  became  mass  protests  against 
South  Africa's  racial  system. 

Last  week,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Natal  Province  struck  down  broad 
regulations  invoked  by'  the  poiice 
commissioner  to  ban  mass  funerals, 
but  the  ruling’s  effect  in  other  re¬ 
gions  —  like  Soweto  —  was  unclear. 

Deckling  an  appeal  brought  by 
South  Africa's  English-language 
newspapers,  the  Natal  court  also 
overturned  emergency  provisions 
empowering  the  Government  to 
seize  or  close  newspapers  accused  of 
publishing  statements  it  deems  sub¬ 
versive. 

However,  the  police  commission¬ 
er,  Gen.  Johan  Coetzee,  imposed  new 
press  restrictions,  reviving  and  ex¬ 
panding  regulations  invalidated  by  a 
court  last  month.  Under  the  new 
rules,  reporters  were  prohibited 
from  being  ’’within  sight"  of  any  re¬ 
stricted  gathering,  unrest  or  police 
action  and  from  reporting  on  arrests 
made  under  the  emergency  decrees. 

In  Durban,  a  device  that  authori- 
tiessWid  was  a  Soviet-made  limpet 
mine  exploded  on  a  security-check 
counter  in  a  supermarket  Twenty- 
one  people,  including  several  white 
shoppers,  were  injured.  The  authori¬ 
ties  accused  the  outlawed  African 
National  Congress  of  responsibility. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  Foreign 
Minister  Roelof  F.  Botha  met  an 
unexpected  reception  in  Japan, 
South  Africa's  second-largest  trad¬ 
ing  partner  after  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Botha  was  seeking  alternative 
sources  of  trade  as  Washington  and 
Western  Europe  prepared  new  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions. 

But  Japan,  which  has  rarely  al¬ 
lowed  political  or  moral  considera¬ 
tions  to  take  precedence  over  com¬ 
merce.  warned  that  it,  too,  might  im¬ 
pose  new  sanctions  unless  Pretoria 
moves  quickly  to  change  its  system. 

Also  last  week.  President  Reagan 
extended  for  an  idditional  year  the 
limited  sanctions  imposed  by  the 
United  States  last  September. 

He  also  advised  Congress,  which  is 
weighing  siiffer  moves  against  South 
Africa,  that  he  will  consider  "addi¬ 
tional  measures"  after  consulting 
with  the  allies. 

Two  Soviet  Ships 
Collide  in  the  Night 

The  two  Soviet  ships,  a  liner  with 
1,234  people  aboard  and  a  freighter 
carrying  a  cargo  of  oats,  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  pass  in  the  night  last  week 
as  they  sailed  in  the  Black  Sea  off  the 
coast  of  southern  Russia 
The  pilot  of  the  liner,  called  the  Ad¬ 
miral  Nakhimov,  said  the  crew  had 
spied  the  freighter  off  Novorossisk 
and  radioed  a  warning,  to  which  the 
freighter  responded:  "Don't  worry, 
we  will  pass  clear  of  each  other.  We 
will  take  care  of  everything." 

"1  saw  the  freighter  about  to  ram 
into  our  side,"  the  pilot  said.  "The 
engines  were  put  into  reverse,  but  it 
was  too  late." 

Within  15  minutes,  the  17,000-ton, 
525-foot  liner  sank,  so  quickly  that 
there  was  no  time  to  launch  life¬ 
boats. 

The  authorities  said  398  people,  all 
Soviet  citizens,  appeared  to  have 
drowned;  116  bodies  were  re¬ 
covered,  and  282  passengers  were 
listed  as  missing. 
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The  Admiral  Nakhimov,  which  sank 
last  week  after  a  collision  at  sea. 


The  authorities  also  said  that  both 
vessels’  captains  knew  for  45 
minutes  that  they  were  on  a  collision 
course  but  ignored  warnings,  and 
that  the  captain  of  the  Admiral  Nak¬ 
himov  abandoned  his  bridge  minutes 
before  the  crash. 

Yesterday  Sovietskaya  Rossiya,  a 
newspaper  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  Government,  quoted  the  Polit¬ 
buro  member  heading  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  incident  as  saying,  “The 
guilt  of  both  captains  is  undoubted." 
Both  were  arrested  earlier  in  the 
week. 

There  were  no  injuries  aboard  the 
Japanese-built  freighter,  which  was 
not  seriously  damaged  and  took  part 
in  the  rescue  operation. 

The  Admiral  Nakhimov,  called  the 
Berlin  when  she  was  built  61  years 
ago  in  Germany,  was  ripped  open  be¬ 
tween  her  engine  and  boiler  rooms. 
Officials  said  last  week  that  the  ves¬ 
sel's  age  was  not  a  factor  in  the  acci- 
dent. 

The  official  accounts  came  within 
48  hours  of  the  disaster,  much  faster 
than  is  the  the  Soviet  custom.  The 
relative  speed  seemed  attributable 
to  the  policy  of  freer  information  of 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet 
leader. 

Despite  a  Truce, 

4  Die  in  Lebanon 

For  the  I91st  time  since  the  Leba¬ 
nese  civil  war  began  in  1975,  a  truce 
was  declared  last  week. 

The  agreement  among  the  several 
Christian  and  Moslem  militias  was 
arranged  by  the  Cabinet,  which  also 
announced  that  it  would  work  out  a 
new  formula  for  sharing  national 
political  power. 

The  truce  took  effect  at  noon  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  militias  seemed  to 
be  observing  iL 

But  on  Thursday,  a  bomb  killed 
three  French  soldiers  serving  with 
the  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
force  near  the  southern  city  of  Tyre. 
Lebanese  officials  said  the  bomb 
detonated  on  a  road  where  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  jogging.  The  officials  said 
Shiite  Moslem  fundamentalists  with 
allegiance  to  Iran  were  probably  re- - 
sponsible  farther,  attack.  ■  *r"! 

The  5,800-member  U.N.  force  sepa¬ 
rates  Lebanese  militias  from  the  Is¬ 
raeli  troops  occupying  a  six-mile 
swath  of  southern  Lebanon  along  Is¬ 
rael’s  northern  border.  Since  1978, 
129  of  the  U.N.  peacekeepers  have 
been  killed,  20  of  them  French. 

An  Israeli  soldier  was  also  killed  in 
southern  Lebanon  as  gunmen  fired 
on  troops  raiding  a  Shiite  village  four 
miles  north  of  the  security  zone. 
Four  people  described  as  guerrillas 
were  seized  and  taken  to  Israel. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cabinet,  led  by 
Prime  Minister  Rashid  Karami, 
planned  to  establish  a  new  political 
order  that  would  give  Moslems,  who 
are  a  majority  of  the  population, 
more  political  power  at  the  expense 
of  Christians. 

The  inability  of  Lebanese  leaders 
to  produce  such  a  change  has  kept  . 
the  civil  war  going  for  11  years. 

Iran  Intercepts 
Russian  Vessels 

The  Iranian  Navy  seems  to  rule 
the  waves  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Last  week  it  intercepted  two 
Soviet  cargo  ships  to  make  sure  they 
were  not  carrying  to  Iraq  military 
goods  that  might  be  used  against 
Iran  in  the  two  countries’  six-year- 
old  war. 

It  was  the  first  time  Iran,  which 
says  it  routinely  stops  suspected 
ships  in  the  Gulf,  had  acted  against 
Soviet  vessels. 

In  recent  weeks.  Moscow,  an  Iraqi 
supplier,  has  been  seeking  to  im¬ 
prove  relations  with  Iran,  which  is 
said  to  be  making  great  gains  in  the 
war.  They  reportedly  agreed  to  re¬ 
open  the  pipeline  supplying  Iranian 
natural  gas  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  were  conflicting  accounts  of 
what  happened  last  week. 

According  to  shipping  executives 
in  the  Gulf  port  of  Manama,  Bahrain, 
the  Iranians  stopped  the  Soviet 
freighter  Pyotr  Yemtsov  on  Tuesday 
off  the  coast  of  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  and  escorted  it  to  the  Ira¬ 
nian  port  of  Bandar  Abbas. 

The  ship  was  forced  to  unload  its 
cargo,  which  was  found  not  to  be  of 
military  use.  The  executives  did  not 
say  what  happened  next 
The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  had  a 
different  story.  A  spokesman,  Gen¬ 
nadi  Gerasimov,  said  at  a  news  con¬ 
ference  that  the  Iranian  warship  in¬ 
tercepted  the  Soviet  vessel,  then  or¬ 
dered  it  to  make  a  maneuver  that 
somehow  caused  the  Soviet  freighter 
to  become  disabled. 

Mr.  Gerasimov  said  the  Soviet  ves¬ 
sel,  apparently  carrying  cement, 
was  boarded  at  sea  and  searched, 
then  taken  in  tow  by  a  Soviet  repair 
ship. 

In  the  second  interception,  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  said,  Iran  stopped  a 
freighter  named  the  Tutov,  then  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  continue.  Mr.  Gerasimov 
said  he  had  no  information  about  this 
incident. 

James  F.  Clarity, 

MHt  Freudenhelm 
and  Richard  Levine 
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Why  Peres  Can't  Give  Mubarak  What  He  Needs  at  a  Summit 


Richard  W.  Murphy,  left,  the  United  States  diplomat  who  has  been  seeking  a  breakthrough  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  meeting  last  week  with  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  of  Israel 


Dots  on  a  Sinai  Map 
Spoil  the  View  for  Egypt 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


JERUSALEM 

JAN  American  official  who  has  spent  one  too 
mW  many  hours  dealing  with  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  dispute  over  the  Taba  border  re- 
■  •  gion  greeted  the  news  of  the  latest  snag 

in  negotiations  with  the  cynicism  that  only  a 
problem  blown  totally  out  of  proportion  can 
produce.  Taba  is  a  700-yard  stretch  of  sand  in 
northern  Sinai  with  a  five-star  hotel  and  a  topless 
beach. 

"I  thought  that  In  the  last  few  years  the  Taba 
dispute  had  exhausted  every  form  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous."  remarked  the  official.  "But  I  discovered  in 
the  last  few  days  I  was  wrong.  It  is  now  more 
ridiculous  than  ever." 

The  two-year-old  attempt  to  work  .out  a  frame¬ 
work  for  submitting  the  dispute  to  arbitration 
was  supposed  to  be  completed  last  week,  but 
there  was  an  llth-hour  impasse  when  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  of  Egypt  objected  to  the  fact  that 
on  the  maps  that  will  be  submitted  to  the  arbitra¬ 
tors,  the  place  where  Israel  believes  the  border 


should  be  is  marked  with  two  multi-sided  sym¬ 
bols  instead  of  a  single  point 

Arguments  over  this  issue  and  over  the  choice 
of  the  three  international  arbitrators  who  will  de-. 
cide  the  fate  of  Taba  have  delayed  the  completion 
of  an  arbitration  agreement  that  the  Egyptians 
wanted  tied  up  before  a  proposed  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Mubarak  and  Prime  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  of  IsraeL  It  now  appears  questionable  that 
the  meeting  will  take  place  this  week  as  tenta¬ 
tively  scheduled. 

A  United  States  envoy,  Richard  V.  Murphy, 
has  been  shuttling  around  the  Middle  East, 
trying  tQ  help  untie  the  Taba  knot  and  determine 
whether  there  is  any  good  reason  for  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  to  lend  his  presence  to  a 
Peres-Mubarak  get-together.  Last  week,  Mr. 
Murphy  reportedly  advised  Mr.  Shultz  that  the 
Middle  East  was  not  quite  ripe  for  him  —  and 
may  not  be  for  a  while. 

A  Convenient  Excuse 

If  Taba  were  the  real  issue  holding  up  the  con¬ 
ference  there  might  be  some  reason  for  opti¬ 
mism.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be  quite  the  con¬ 


trary.  According  to  Israeli  and  American  offi¬ 
cials,  outstanding  disagreements  over  Taba  have 
become  only  a  convenient  excuse  for  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  delay  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Peres  or  to 
force  from  him  the  concessions  they  want  Mr. 
Peres  switches  jobs  with  Foreign  Minister  Yitz¬ 
hak  Shamir  in  only  six  weeks,  under  their  coali¬ 
tion  agreement  .  ’ 

There  are  basically  two  Rinds  of  one-on-one 
conferences  between  national  leaders,  those  that 
come  as  the  crowning  of  a  diplomatic  process 
and  those  designed  to  break  the  ice,  to  create 
momentum  that  sets  a  diplomatic  process  in 
train.  The  problem  with  the  proposed  Peres- 
Mubarak  meeting  is  that  Mr.  Mubarak  wants 
something  of  the  first  variety,  while  all  Mr.  Peres 
can  offer  is  the  second. 

The  Egyptian  President,  according  to  Israeli 
and  American  officials,  believes  that  he  cannot 
afford  simply  to  get  together  with  Mr.  Peres  for  a 
nice  chat  that  might  or  might  not  kick-start  the 
stalled  peace  process.  - 

Mr.  Mubarak  is  said  to  believe  that  in  the  wake 
of  the  American  attacks  on  Libya  and  in  view  of 
his  own  desire  to  re-establish  Egypt’s  relations 
with  moderate  Arab  countries,  any  meeting  with 
Mr.  Peres  has  to  produce  tangible  Israeli  conces¬ 
sions  that  will  justify  the  encounter  and  deflect 
criticism  of  radicals  at  home  and  abroad, 

At  minimum,  Mr.  Mubarak  was  apparently 
hoping  for  some  Israeli  agreement  on  self-deter¬ 
mination  for  foe  Palestinians  and  an  expressed 
willingness  to  negotiate  with  some  kind  of  Pales¬ 
tinian  delegation  at  an  international  conference. 

Mr.  Peres,  for  his  part,  can  realty  offer  only  a 
summit  that  tries  to  improve  the  atmosphere  and 
maybe  lays  down  some  vague  guidelines  for  a 
process  that  Mr.  Shamir  would  be  obliged  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Mr  Peres  cannot  promise  much  more  be¬ 
cause  he  is  shackled  by  his  coalition  agreement 
with  the  Likud,  under  which  he  and  Mr.  Shamir 
are  exchanging  posts. 

More  importantly,  he  is  restrained  because  he 
has  already  chosen  to  help  Jordan’s  King  Hus¬ 
sein  in  a  long-term  project  to  either  neutralize  or 
"Jordanize"  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  create  an  alternative  pro-Jordanian 
Palestinian  leadership  in  foe  West  Bank.  While 
Mr.  Mubarak  has  been  trying  to  bring  a  "genu¬ 
ine"  P.L.O.  into  negotiations  to  give  him  an  Arab 
cover  for  anything  he  does  with  Israel  Mr.  Peres 
and  King  Hussein  are  trying  to  close  the  P.L.O. 
out  once  and  for  all. 

Should  Mr.  Mubarak  decide  to  set  aside  foe  Un¬ 
resolved  Taba  dispute  and  "consent”  to  a  quick 
photoopportunity  meeting  with  Mr.  Peres,  sim¬ 
ply  to  placate  him  and  the  Americans,  the  whole 
process  could  backfire.  It  will  not  offer  the  break¬ 
through  Mr.  Mubarak  needs  or  the  chemistry  Mr. 
Peres  hopes  for.  The  Israeli  public  will  resent  a 
token  gesture,  and  the  absence  of  progress  will 
be  exploited  by  extremists. 

“The  price  of  such  a  meeting  will  be  false  ex¬ 
pectations  and  the  reaction  from  Shamir  and 
company,"  said  Meron  Benvenisti,  a  West  Bank 
expert  "When  it  ends  with  nothing,  the  extrem¬ 
ists  will  all  say:  ’I  told  you  so.  There  is  nothing  to 
talk  about  with  foe  other  side.*  The  minority  of 
Palestinians  and  Israelis  who  are  really  seeking 
a  solution  will  be  undermined  once  again." 
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Businessman  Accused  of  Giving  Economic  Data  to  U.S. 


Hex 

GufOermo  Quant  a  Nicaraguan  businessman  accused  as  an  American  agent  at  a  news  conference  In  Managua. 

Nicaragua  Finds  C.I.  A. 
Behind  Every  Mishap 


Renters 


By  STEPHEN  KINZER 


Managua  Nicaragua 

THE  rains  were  late  this  year,  and  the  pro- 
Sandinista  newspaper  Nuevo  Dtario  said 
it  knew  why.  Under  a  banner  headline 
Aug.  10.  the  paper  said  the  drought  had 
been  created  artificially  by  United  States  agents 
working  out  of  a  secret  American  base  at  Tiger 
Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  which  borders 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  El  Salvador. 

The  plan  was  said  to  have  succeeded  in  cutting 
agricultural  production  both  in  Nicaragua  and  in 
guerrilla-held  territory  in  eastern  El  Salvador, 
while  forcing  affected  families  in  Honduras  to 
move  out  of  parched  areas,  which  the  United 
States  supposedly  covets  for  use  as  clandestine 
bases.  Two  days  later,  the  skies  over  Central 
America  opened  for  a  torrential  downpour.  On 
Aug.  13,  a  Nuevo  Diario  headline  announced: 
“Rain  all  over  the  country;  jubilation  among 
fanners  hit  by  drought”  There  was  no  mention 
of  a  United  States  plot. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a  powerful 
symbol,  both  as  myth  and  reality,  is  always  In  foe 


news  here.  The  Government  has  accused  nearly 
every  opposition  leader  and  organization  of  befog 
tied  to  iL 

In  the  latest  accusation  last  week,  Nicaraguan 
security  agents  held  a  news  conference  to 
present  Guillermo  Quant  Tai,  a  businessman  and 
vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
had  been  held  incommunicado  for  two  weeks 
after  being  arrested  on  a  traffic  charge. 

Mr.  Quant  confessed  to  providing  economic  in¬ 
formation  —  none  of  it  secret,  he  said  —  to  Amer¬ 
ican  agents.  Re  was  ted  away  after  the  news  con¬ 
ference,  and  (he  Government  did  not  say  what  it 
would  do  with  him. 

Unanswered  Questions 

Mr.  Quant’s  brief  public  appearance  raised  as 
many  questions  as  it  answered.  What  had  he  gone 
through  in  foe  two  weeks  since  his  arrest?  Was 
he  an  important  agent  or  an  innocent  victim? 
Why  did  the  police  wait  four  days  after  arresting 
him  before  conducting  a  search  of  his  home  that, 
they  said,  turned  up  tools  of  espionage? 

Some  of  those  accused  of  complicity  with  foe 
C.LA.  may  indeed  have  such  ties,  but  foe  charges 
have  been  repeated  so  often,  and  against  such  a 


large  number  of  people  and  institu¬ 
tions,  that  many  Nicaraguans  pay 
them  little  heed. 

The  contention  that  United  States 
agents  caused  foe  drought  may  do 
more  to  hurt  Nuevo  Diario's  already 
limited  credibility  than  to  foment  in¬ 
dignation  among  Nicaraguans. 

There  is  an  often-repeated  joke  in 
Managua  to  the  effect  that  the  C.LA. 
station  chief  must  have  the  easiest 
job  in  the  country.  The  Sandinistas 
make  so  many  blunders,  it  goes,  that 
he  hardly  has  to  lift  a  finger  to  make 
them  look  bad. 

A  Pubfic  Confession 

Some  Sandinista  accusations  have 
proven  false.  Interior  Minister 
TomaS  Barge  asserted,  for  example, 
that  CIA.  agents  had  killed  a  Salva¬ 
doran  guerrilla  commander  in  Mana¬ 
gua  in  1983.  It  was  later  learned  that 
the  rebel  officer  had  been  killed  by 
rival  guerrillas. 

Other  allegations,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  based  on  fact,  sudh  as 
foe  arrest  and  conviction  earlier  this 
year  of  two  Interior  Ministry  offi¬ 
cials.  One  confessed  to  public;  the 
other  was  never  presented  to  report¬ 
ers  and  died  in  his  jail  cell  June  4,  re¬ 
portedly  a  suicide. 

While  many  ■  of  the  accusations 
seem  improbable,  diplomats  and  neu¬ 
tral  observers  in  Managua  agree  that 
United  States  intelligence  agencies' 
are  indeed  active  here.  Clandestine 
operations,  they  say,  are  roughly 
divided  into  two  categories. 

„  First,  there  is  American  support 

for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels,  or  con- 
tras,  a  vast  project  and  something  of 
a  departure  from  the  Intelligence  agency’s  more 
usual  cloak-and-dagger  tactics. 

The  contra  war,  in  which  the  CIA  plays  a 
leading  role,  is  run  principally  from  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Honduras.  Under  foe  former 
Ambassador,  John  D.  Negroponte,  the  embassy 
became  foe  nerve  center  for  the  anti -Sandinista 
batue.  Mr.  Negroponte’s  successor,  John  Ferch, 
tried  to  re-emphasize  diplomacy,  but  he  was 
abruptly  dismissed  three  months  ago  and  has  not 
been  replaced. 

Another  major  anti-Sandinista  effort  by  the 
GI.A.  here  is  foe  interception  of  communications, 
whteh  is  oelieved  to  be  among  the  most  effective 
of  the  agency's  operations.  Other  activities  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  in  scope  but  perhaps  ’even 

m°reJ^ua^,e’ are  ****  sieved  to  be  run  by 
agents  listed  as  American  diplomats.  3 

Soon  alter  the  arrest  of  the  Interior  Ministry 
offlcmls  m  Mardi,  two  American  diplomats  they 
y^Lng  consular  officer  and  a 

havc  been  ft®  Managua 
station  chief  —  left  their  posts.  B 

The  Sandinistas  boasted  that  discovering  the 

SMSM*  PtWed  **  of 

operatton.  which  is  run 
5?  fttenor  Minister.  Luis  Carriori 

advisw-sf1  telp  °f  Cuban  and  E®*  German. 

■MfrtUr?  ?  Ma^gUa  saw  rt  differently, 

.  ^  have  ^  lieutenants  in  the  In- 

teriorjMftfistry  on  their  payroll,"  said  a  South 
American  ambassador.  'Thavetiwble 
fltoas  sa  Sandinista  victory,  even  if  they  g« 
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Washington  Offers  Convenient  Target  at  Third  World  Meeting 

Witnessing  in  Cape  Town 

By  SHEILA  RULE 


'  Harare,  Zimbabwe 
LADS  or  state  and  other  officials  of  the  101 
members  of  the  Nonaligned  Movement 
celebrated  the  organization's  25th  year  last 

_ week  in  this  well-tended  southern  African 

qiy,  amid  congratulatory  statements  mixed  with 
strident  calls  to  self-destruct. 

!  The  leaders,  addressed  sometimes  as  comrades, 
-'sometimes  as  excellencies  and  attired  in  colorful  na- 
■  tiortal  dress,  military  uniforms  and.  finely  tailored 
'  business  suits,  delivered  their  lengthy  speeches  as  . 
aides  struggled  in  private  to  draft  policy  statements. 

When  the  movement  was  founded  in  1961,  the 
main  leaders  —  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  Nehru  of  India, 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  Nkrumah  of ‘Ghana  and  Nasser  — 
of  Egypt  —  hoped  to  carve  out  an  independent  niche 
that  would  protect  fragile  nations  of  medium  and 
small  size  from  domination  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  At  a  time  when  the  colonial  powers 
were  relinquishing  their  grip  on  the  thini  world,  they 
affirmed  commitments  to  peace  and  disarmament, 
independence  and  self-determination,  economic 
development  and  support  for  the  United  Nations. 

Today  much  of  the  promise  of' those  early  years 
has  diminished,  delegates  say,  even  in  the  eyes  of 
some  member  states.  The  organization  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  weakness  and  for  dealing  principally 
in  talk.  Some  delegates  added  that  the  paucity  of 
heads  of  state  at  last  week's  meeting  4-  they  repre¬ 
sented  only  about  half  the  members  —  underscored 
the  feeling  that  the  movement  had  become  unwieldy  ' 
and  ineffective.  One  leader'  who  did'  attend.  Col. 
Muammar  el-Qaddafi  of  Libya,  castigated  it  as  “use¬ 
less"  and  a  “funny  movement."  He  threatened  to 
withdraw. 

Nonetheless,  some  members  insist  that  the  or¬ 
ganization's  accomplishments — helping  to  protect 
their  sovereignty  and  economies  —  outweigh  its 
negative  aspects.  That  is  why,  they  say,  it  has  grown 
rapidly  and  includes  such  a  hodgepodge  of  ideologies. 

Delegates  leveled  what  the  State  Department 
complained  was  a  “litany”  of  denunciations  against 


Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Ghandi  of  India,  the  outgoing  chairman  of  the  Nonaligned  Movement,  with  the  chairman 
designate.  Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe  of  Zimbabwe,  in  Harare  last  week. 


the  United  States  for  what  they  described  as  “imperi¬ 
alist"  policies  in  South  Africa,  South-West  Africa, 
Nicaragua  and  the  Middle  East.  Tlie  accusations 
were  reiterated  in  draft' declarations  prepared  be¬ 
forehand.  By  one  count,  these  drafts  contained  54  ex¬ 
plicit  attacks  on  the  United  States  and  only  one  muted 
criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union,  for  keeping  troops  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  a  member  of  the  group. 

Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe  of  Zimbabwe, 
the  movement's  new  chairman,  accused  the  United 
States  of  “international  bultyism"  in  bombing  Libya 
in  April  and  backing  rebels  seeking  to  overthrow  the 


Nonaligned  Always  LeanedL_eftward 


SEEKING  strength  through 
numbers,  Yugoslavia^' 
maverick  Communist  lead¬ 
er,  Josip  Broz  Tito,  joined  with 
GamaT  Abdel  Nasser  of  Egypt  and 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  in  summon¬ 
ing  21  other  leaders,  most  of  them 
African  and  Asian,  to  Belgrade  in 
1961.  The  Soviet  Union  saluted  this 
founding  meeting  of  the  Non- 
aligned  Movement  by  detonating  a 
nuclear  te$t,  thus  ending  -a  mora¬ 
torium  that  leaders  of  nonnuclear 
countries  had  lauded. 

From  the  beginning,  the  group's 
members  included  a  few  United 
Skates  friends,- like  Haile  Selassie 
of  Ethiopia  and  Habib  Bourguiba 
of  Tunisia,  as  well  as  adversaries 
like. President  Osvaldo  Dorticds 
Torrado  of  Cuba.  . 

At  first,  the  movement  stressed 
independence  for  Algeria  and 
other  colonial  territories  and  end¬ 
ing  South  Africa’s  apartheid  poli¬ 
cy.  It  attacked  foreign  military 
bases,  specifying  thj  United  States 
base  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  and  it 
called  for  banning  nuclear  tests 
but  did  not  mention  the  Soviet 
move. 

Nonalignment  was  defined  as  the 
pursuit  of  independent  -policies, 


United  Piess  International 

Members  of  the  second  Nonaligned  Nations'  Conference  daring'  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  silence  at  the  opening  session  In  Cairo  in  1964. 


free  of  military  alliances.  But  as 
the  membership  grew  to  101,  in¬ 
cluding  two  noncountries,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and  South-West  Africa  Peoples  Or¬ 
ganization,  the  definition  was  loos¬ 
ened  Among  members  with  ties  to 
Moscow,  Cuba  can  now  find  broth¬ 
ers  in  Afghanistan,  Cambodia, 
revolutionary  Ethiopia,  Laos, 
Nicaragua,  North  Korea,  Southern 
Yemen  and  Vietnam.  A  few,  includ¬ 


ing  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Jordan, 
Morocco,  Pakistan  and  Zaire,  are 
United  States  friends. 

Under  Arab  pressure,  the  group 
damned  “Zionism  as  a  form  of  rac¬ 
ism"  and  condemned  Egypt  for 
making  peace  with  Israel.  With  In- 
«iira  Gandhi  of  India,  and  later  her 
son  Rajiv,  as  chairmen,  the  em¬ 
phasis  shifted  somewhat  to  eco¬ 
nomics  — ■  rescheduling  third-world 
debt  and  increasing  credits. 


Governments  of  Angola  and  Nicaragua.  As  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Mugabe  is  expected  to  pursue  the  relatively 
moderate  tone  adopted  by  the  movement's  spokes¬ 
men  in  recent  years,  since  Fidel  Castro  unsuccess¬ 
fully  urged  that  the  Soviet  Union  be  annointed  as  the 
“natural  ally”  of  developing  countries. 

But  the  Reagan  Administration  made  clear  its 
displeasure.  The  State  Department  said  the  attacks 
against  the  United  States  were  "highly  offensive  and 
counterproductive”  and  raised  basic  questions  as  to 
the  group's  “objectivity  and  political  bias." 

Some  members  believe  President  Reagan  has 
grown  increasingly  hostile  to  the  nonaligned  philoso¬ 
phy  as  he  tries  to  reassert  what  they  see  as  United 
States  world  dominance.  The  Administration  decided 
to  cut  off  hirther  economic  aid  to  Zimbabwe  after  a 
Zimbabwean  Cabinet  official  denounced  United 
States  policy  at  the  July  4  American  Embassy  recep¬ 
tion  in  Harare.  The  embassy  insisted  that  the  timing 
of  the  announcement  last  week  was  a  coincidence  and' 
that  the  decision  was  made  before  the  Harare  meet¬ 
ing  anfffiajT been  triggered' by  Mr.  Mugabe’s  refusal 
to  apologias.  But  many  delegates  saw  It  as  a  slap  at 
the  movement  and  said  it  would  only  strengthen  their 
resolve  to  chart  their  own  course.  They  added  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  currently  more  sympathetic  to 
their  cause. 

"The  Americans  believe  that  every  time  we  con¬ 
demn  the  West  we  must  find  something  with  which  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union,"  said  Archibald  W.  Sing- 
ham,  a  political  science  professor  at  the  City  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York  who  has  attended  the  movement’s 
major  meetings  since  1975  and  was  an  adviser  to  the 
Zimbabwe  Government  "The  nonaligned  movement 
does  not  work  by  arithmetic,”  he  said.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  problems  have  their  roots  in  the  West,  he 
added,  citing  “the  struggle  for  equal  rights  in  south-, 
em  Africa”  and  the  fight  against  protectionism  in  the 
industrialized  countries. 

Many  delegates  believe  South  Africa  may  be  the 
test  that  will  decide  whether  the  movement  can  act 
effectively.  Mr.  Mugabe  favors  economic  sanctions  to 
pressure  the  Pretoria  Government  and,  at  the  same 
time,  help  for  South  Africa’s  neighbors  to  withstand 
probable  retaliation  and  other  adverse  consequences. 
Most  of  the  member  countries  can  agree  on  that,  at 
least  verbally,  but  whether  they  will  back  their  words 
with  action  is  another  question. 

"They’ve  got  a  great  chance  to  show  that  they 
have  influence  and  can  do  something  that  has  a 
practical  effect,”  said  a  longtime  student  of  the 
movement  “If  they  fail,  it  will  be  just  another  of 
many  lost  opportunities." 


Archbishop’s 
U.S.  Friends 
Are  Legion 

By  NEIL  A.  LEWIS 

Washington 

DZEN  S  of  Desmond  M.  Tutu’s  American  support¬ 
ers  were  in  South  Africa  this  weekend  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  installation  as  Archbishop  of  Cape 
Town,  the  head  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  South 
Africa.  He  has  attracted  a  widening  circle  of  admirers  — • 
and  lately  a  few  vocal  American  detractors.  He  found 
many  of  his  friends  first  in  the  church  and  later  in  black 
political  and  civil  rights  circles.  More  recently,  show 
business  personalities  such  as  Stevie  Wonder  and  Harry 
Belafonte  have  joined  his  supporters. 

Many  Americans  regard  the  Archbishop,  who  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1984.  as  a  symbol  of 
justice  amid  racial  conflict.  “Given  the  situation  and  the 
dire  suffering  in  South  Africa,  he  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  articulate  voices  that  exists  in  seeking  justice  and 
equality,"  said  Presiding  Bishop  Edmund  L.  Browning  of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

Bishop  Browning  said  he  was  going  to  the  Cape  Town 
ceremony  to  honor  an  old  friend  in  world  Anglican  cir¬ 
cles  and  to  repay  a  courtesy.  Archbishop  Tutu  attended 
his  installation  in  January  as  head  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  America.  Bishop  Browning  said  he  also 
wanted  to  demonstrate  American  support  at  a  time  when 
the  South  African  Government  is  showing  annoyance 
with  Archbishop  Tutu’s  statements  urging  the  West  to 
impose  economic  sanctions.  When  he  returned  home 
from  an  overseas  tour  last  month,  a  Cabinet  Minister 
suggested  his  remarks  had  bordered  on  treason. 

Archbishop  Tutu  is  not,  however,  universally  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  United  States.  Some  Americans  have  criti¬ 
cized  his  support  for  sanctions.  Others  were  upset  by  his 
strong  reaction  to  President  Reagan’s  July  speech  on 
South  Africa.  He  said  it  was  "the  pits"  and  the  West 
could  “go  to  hell" 

Another  of  his  longtime  American  friends  is  Arthur 
B.  Krim  —  the  chairman  of  Orion  Pictures  Corporation, 
and  informal  adviser  to  several  Democratic  Presidents 
—  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Mathilde  Krim,  a  cancer  researcher. 
The  Bishop  and  his  wife  have  occasionally  been  guests  at 
the  Krim  s’  luxurious 
town  house  on  the 
Upper  East  Side  of 
Manhattan.  Mr. 

Krim,  as  board  chair¬ 
man  emeritus  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University, 
went  to  Johannes¬ 
burg  in  1982  and  took 
part  in  presenting 
Bishop  Tutu  with  an 
honorary  degree. 

•  South  Africa  had  pre- 
bbRnfeated-iat  Mew.  York 
1  aWaid"~  ’ Ceremony, 
revoking  the  Bishop’s 
passport  to  censure 
his  outspokenness. 

“He  first  came  here 
under  church  aus¬ 
pices,”  Mr.  Krim 
said.  “Over  the  years 
he  has  come  to  know 
many  supportive 
Americans.  Now 

when  he  comes  here  we  have  a  crowd :  foundation  people, 
people  in  academia  and  the  like." 

The  Archbishop  has  also  helped  raise  money  for 
TransAfrica,  a  Washington-based  advocacy  group  for  Af¬ 
rican  and  Caribbean  causes.  They  asked  him  to  speak  at 
a  fund-raising  dinner  in  1981,  but  his  passport  was  denied 
that  time,  too.  Said  Cecelie  Counts,  of  TransAfrica: 
“Since  he  won  the  Nobel  Prize,  he’s  had  a  new  circle  of 
acquaintances,  but  he  certainly  keeps  his  old  friends.” 

The  newer  circle  was  in  evidence  during  his  Amer¬ 
ican  tour  in  January,  which  raised  $618,000  for  the  South 
African  Council  of  Churches.  His  itinerary  was  arranged 
by  Lia  Belli,  who  is  prominent  in  California  political  cir¬ 
cles',  her  husband  is  Melvin  Belli,  the  San  Francisco  at¬ 
torney.  One  stop  was  a  Beverly  Hills  brunch  arranged  by 
a  record  producer  at  which  the  guests  included  Pat 
Boone  and  Diana  Ross,  the  pop  music  stars;  Norman 
Lear,  the  television  producer,  and  Georgia  Frontiere, 
owner  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rams  football  team.  “It’s  been 
in  the  last  year  that  this  association  has  mushroomed," 
said  Maxine  Waters,  a  member  of  the  California  Legisla¬ 
ture.  She  helped  push  through  the  recent  resolution  re¬ 
quiring  California  state  agencies  to  sell  their  holdings  in 
companies  doing  business  in  South  Africa. 


The  New  York  Times/Jack  Maiming 

Archbishop  Desmond  M.  Tutu 
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THE HUNT FOR 
RED  OCTOBER 
Tom  Clancy 

Somewhere  under  the 
Atlantic,  a  Soviet  submarine 
commander  has  just  made  a 
fateful  decision:  The  Red 
October  is  heading  west  The 
Americans  want  her ;  the 
Russians  want  herback.  And 
the  most  incredible  chase  in 
history  is  on. 
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Troubled  Times 
Are  Continuing 
On  the  Tarmac 

Edward  J.  Daly,  who  .started 
World  Airways  in  1950  with  $50,000 
won  in  a  poker  game,  was  an  early 
champion  of  deregulation.  When 
route  and  fare  controls  were  lifted  in 
1978,  his  airline  was  one  of  the  first  to 
set  off  a  price  war  with  its  low  fares. 
But  by  1982,  two  years  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Daly  was  calling  for 
reregulation,  warning  that  the  fierce 
competition  in  the  skies  was  ‘'disas¬ 
trous." 

For  several  carriers,  including  his 
own  and  Eastern  Air  Lines,  it  turns 
out  that  he  was  right  World  Air¬ 
ways,  which  serves  eight  United 
5tates  cities,  London  and  Frankfurt 
from  its  base  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  it  will  end  its 
scheduled  flights  Sept.  15  and  lay  off 
1,500  employees,  more  than  half  its 
staff.  The  carrier  will  concentrate  in¬ 
stead  on  its  charter  and  aircraft 
maintenance  services. 

"Basically,  it's  a  question  of  eco¬ 
nomics,"  said  Jerrold  Scoutt  Jr., 
World’s  chairman.  “We  believe  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  we 
lost  $25  million.” 

While  the  World  Airways  move  re¬ 
flects  the  deep  trouble  facing  no¬ 
frills  carriers.  Eastern  Air  Lines 
demonstrated  last  week  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  an  established  carrier  that  is 
forced  to  compete  head-on  with 
them. 

A  week  after  Eastern's  chief  rival. 
People  Express,  announced  the 
bankruptcy  of  its  Frontier  Airlines 
subsidiary.  Eastern  said  it  would  lay 
off  1,534  of  its  41,300  employees  in  an 


effort  to  stem  huge  losses.  The  com¬ 
pany  said  the  layoffs,  which  will 
come  mainly  in  management  and 
maintenance  jobs,  and  other  cost¬ 
cutting  measures  would  not  hurt 
service.  The  airline  lost  $157.4  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  first  half  of  1986  and  has 
had  an  unusually  high  number  of 
flight  cancellations  because  of  main¬ 
tenance  backlogs. 

The  end  of  the  World  Airways 
flights  is  expected  to  have  a  minimal 
effect  because  it  is  so  smaD.  But  ana¬ 
lysts  say  the  shutdown  of  Frontier 
will  probably  bring  higher  fares  and 
some  reduced  service  to  Denver,  a 
major  airline  hub. 

Texas  Struggles 
To  Pay  Its  Bills 

Plunging  oil  prices  have  brought 
Texas,  a  state  accustomed  to  plenty, 
the  personal  agonies  of  rising  unem¬ 
ployment  and  the  fiscal  pain  of 
shrinking  revenues,  the  travail  that 
once  afflicted  Northern  industrial 
states. 

There  has  been  political  discom¬ 
fort  as  well,  particularly  for  Gover¬ 
nor  Mark  White,  a  Democrat  who  is 
facing  a  tough  re-election  challenge 
and  was  forced  last  month  to  con¬ 
vene  a  30-day  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  deal  with  a  $3.5  billion 
deficit,  the  state's  first  since  the 
early  1960's. 

Last  week,  he  had  to  do  it  again  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  what  seemed  to 
be  an  irreconcilable  disagreement 
between  those  who  would  break  with 
Texas  tradition  and  raise  taxes  to 
preserve  public  services  —  despite 
recent  additions,  among  the  nation's 
stingiest  —  and  those  who  would  cut 
the  services. 


The  second  emergency  session 
starts  tomorrow,  with  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  still  hoping  to 
patch  together  what  they  candidly 
call  a  "Band-Aid"  remedy  of  spend¬ 
ing  cuts  and  bookkeeping  devices  to 
keep  the  state  from  bouncing  checks 
until  the  new  legislative  session 
opens  in  January. 

There  are  actually  two  fiscal 
crises.  One  is  meeting  the  legal  man¬ 
date  to  balance  the  state’s  $37.2  bil¬ 
lion  budget  for  the  two-year  period 
ending  Aug.  31,  1987.  The  other  is 
maintaining  sufficient  cash  flow; 
treasury  officials  say  Texas  could  be 
$200  million  in  the  ted  by  December. 

Mr.  White's  supporters  hope  pas¬ 
sage  of  his  proposed  solution,  a  one- 
year  increase  in  the  sales  tax,  from 
4  Vfc  to  5  yK  percent,  will  lend  him  the 
aura  of  a -courageous  figure  who 
takes  unpopular  but  necessary 
stands. 

:His  opponent,  former  Governor 
Bill  Clements,  a  Republican  who  is 
ahead  in  public  opinion  polls,  had 
said  he  would  veto  any  new  taxes. 
Now  Mr.  Clements  says  he  opposes , 
them  only  in  the  special  session. 

Both  Parties  Face 
Runoffs  in  Florida 

In  Florida,  where  economic 
growth  has  been  propelled  in  large 
part  by  an  influx  of  retired  people 
and  white-collar  workers  from  other 
regions,  politics  often  reflects  na¬ 
tional  as  much  as  regional  trends.  It 
did  so  again  in  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  gubernatorial  primaries 
last  week. 

If  the  winners  of  runoff  elections 
set  for  SepL  30  are  last  week’s  lead¬ 
ers,  the  Republicans  will  have  a  for¬ 
mer  Democrat  as  their  candidate, 
and  the  Democrats  will  have  a  lib¬ 
eral  who  has  given  himself  a  more 
conservative  new  look.  Their  victo¬ 
ries,  however,  are  by  no  means  as¬ 
sured. 

Mayor  Bob  Martinez  of  Tampa, 
who  took  45  percent  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  vote,  did  not  switch  parties  until 
1983,  and  regulars  resent  his  support 
of  President  Carter  in  1980.  The  run¬ 
ner-up,  Lou  Frey,  a  former  United 
States  Representative  from  the  Or¬ 
lando  area  who  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  Republicanism  in  Florida, 
won  24  percent  of  the  vote. 


As  for  die  Democrats,  Steve  Paj- 
cic,  a  former  State  Representative 
from  Tampa  Bay,  took  36  percent  of 
the  primary  vote,  with  Jim  Smith, 
the  Attorney  General,  close  behind. 

.  As  m  the  primary  campaign,  the 
candidates  in  the  runoff  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  emphasize  their  views  on 
crime  and  capital  punishment  Mr. 
Smith's  close  association  with  the 
issues  could  give  him  the  edge  over 
Mr.  Pajcic,  who  only  recently 
dropped  his  opposition  to  the  death 
penalty. 

Senate  Countdown 

In  the  race  for  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  in  Florida,  the  incumbent,  Paula 
Hawkins,  a  first-term  Republican, 
had  only  token  primary  opposition, 
as.  did  Gov.  Bob  Graham,  a  popular 
Democrat  who  is  not  eligible  for  a 
third  term  in  the  Statehouse.  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  whose  campaign  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  back  surgery,  is  consid¬ 
ered  vulnerable. 

The  Florida  Senatorial  race  is 
among  those  closely  watched  by  the 
national  parties.  The  Democrats 
need  only  a  net  gain  or  four  seats  to 
take  control  of  the  Senate  again,  and 
there  are  22  Republican  seats  at 
stake  this  year.  Another  of  them  is  in 
Nevada,  where  Senator  Paul  Laxalt, 
possibly  President  Reagan's  closest 
ally  and  a  possible  Republican  Presi¬ 
dential  contender,  is  retiring. 

In  Nevada's  primary  last  week, 
Representative  Jim  Sant  ini,  whom 
.national  Republican  leaders  lured 
away  from  the  Democrats  as  their 
best  hope  to  keep  the  seat  Mr.  Ldxait’ 
now  holds,  won  more  than  86  percent 
of  the  Republican  vote  over  two'  lit¬ 
tle-known  opponents.  On  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side.  Representative  Harry 
Reid; took  more  than  82  percent  of 
the  vote  in  the  race  against  Manny 
Beals,  a  businessman. 

The  race  is  expected  stay  dose  to 
the  end,  and  perhaps,  as  is  the'  cus¬ 
tom  in  conservative .  Nevada,-  too 
close  to  call.  In  1964,  Mr.  Laxait  lost 
by  48, votes;  in  1974,  he  won  by  624. 
Mr.  Santini  is  attempting  to  cast  Mr. 
Reid,', fwho  describes  himself  as  a 
moderate,  in  the  role  of  a  liberal 
closely  associated  with  House 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  Mr. 
Reid  is  portraying  Mr.  Santini  as  a 
party  tbrncoat  and  a  . lazy  legislator 
who  missed  dozens  of  key  votes. 

Caroline  Rand  Herron 
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The  Toyota  Corolla  FX-16 


A  New  Breed  of  Impo: 
Made  in  the  U.S.  A. 


THE  sporty  white  FX-16 
subcompact  that  rolled  off 
the  assembly  tine  at  Fre¬ 
mont,  Calif.,  last  week  was  the 
first  of  a  new  class  of  made-in- 
America  Japanese  cars.  -  No 
other  such  vehicle  is  the  product 
of  a  joint  venture  between  a 
Japanese  and.  an  American  auto¬ 
maker,  and  none  other  bears  a  - 
union  label. 

While  it  is  unclear  that  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  whose 
members  assembled  the  Corolla 
FX-16,  will  be  part  of  this  wave 
of  the  future  —  at  their  United 
States  plants,  the  Nissan  Motor 
Corporation  and  the  Honda 
Motor  Company  have  discour¬ 
aged  organizers  —  joint  ven¬ 
tures  seem  to  be  here  to  stay. 

The  FX-16  was  a  product  of 
New  United  Motor  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Inc,  which  Is  owned  by  the 
Toyota  Motor  Corporation  and 
the  General  Motors  Corporation. 
The  Chrysler  Corporation  and 
Mitsubishi  Motors  Corporation 
will  have  subcompacts  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  Middle  West  on  the 


market  in  1988;  the  Ford  Motoi 
Company  has  arranged  with  thel 
Mazda  Motor  Company  to  buy\ 
made-in-A rnerica  Mazdas  and 
sell  them  as  its  own  brand. 

The  impact  of  imports  was 
clear  far  beyond  Fremont  last 
week.  With  the  effects  of  their 
latest  incentive  game  not  yet 
felt,  the  domestic  automakers 
said  car  sales  fell  in  late  August 
from  a  year  earlier,  while  im¬ 
porters  said  August  sales  rose' 
11.5  percent  American  Motors 
Corporation  meanwhile  took  in¬ 
centives  to  their  ultimate,  top¬ 
ping  the  Big  Three’s  new  low 
rates  with  a  two-year  interest- 
free  loan  on  most  models. 

Though  cheered  by  the  week’s 
other  economic  reports  —  a  one- 
tenth  of  a  point  drop  in  unem¬ 
ployment  in  August,  to  6.7  per¬ 
cent,  and  healthy  retail  sales  — 
some  economists  fretted  none¬ 
theless.  Their  concern  is  that  re¬ 
tail  sales  growth  will  be  stunted 
as  consumers  turn  income  and 
savings  to  the  good  deals  cm 
American  cars. 


Study  Shows  Increase  in  Office-Holders 


ut  Not  in  White  Voter  Support 


Political  Gains 

Lag  in  State 
Legislatures 


THE  announcement  last  month  of  another  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  number  of  black  elected 
officials  in  the  United  States  has  renewed  specu 
lation  that  the  Irish  record  of  entering  politics  as 
a  means  of  overcoming  poverty  and  discrimination  will 
soon  be  rivaled  But  the  figures  also  pointed  up  a  major 
barrier  to  black  political  achievement  that  other  ethnic 
groups  did  not  face  —  the  unwillingness  of  the  white  ma 
jority,  except  in  unusual  circumstances,  to  vote  for 
blacks  running  against  whites. 

The  number  of  black  officeholders  increased  by  13 
percent,  to  6,424,  in  the  two  years  that  ended  in  January, 
according  to  the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies.  In  1985 
alone,  the  center  reported,  there  were  increases  “in 
every  region  and  in  every  category  of  office  for  which 
elections  were  held.”  Eddie  N.  Williams,  president  of  the 
center,  said  an  "unprecedented  number"  of  black  candi¬ 
dates  were  running  this  year  —  64  for  Congressional 
seats,  twice  as  many  as  in  1982.  But  in  an  arena  of  grow¬ 
ing  importance,  the  state  legislatures,  there  are  only  396 
black  members,  according  to  the  center.  That  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  II,  or  3  percent,  in  two  years. 

Both  national  parties  are  spending  time  and  money 
on  the  legislatures  this  year.  Two  things  are  at  stake:  the 
ability  to  redraw  Congressional  and  legislative  districts 
and  to  rebuild  the  parties  at  the  grass  roots.  Because  al¬ 
most  all  blacks  in  the  legislatures  are  Democrats  and  be¬ 
cause  Republicans  have  been  making  gains  on  the  state 
level,  the  struggle  is  of  prime  importance  to  blacks,  Mr. 


By  JOHN  HERBERS 


Washington 


State  Senator  Julian  Bond,  above; 
John  Lewis  waving  to  supporters 
after  winning  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  in  Georgia’s  Fifth  Congres¬ 
sional  District  last  week. 


Williams  and  others  familiar  with  the  trend  say.  While 
districts  with  black  majorities  have  increasingly  been 
sending  black  legislators  to  the  state  capitals,  black  can¬ 
didates  have  not  been  able  to  make  substantial  progress 
in  the  many  districts  with  white  majorities. 

The  importance  of  the  white  vote  was  clear  last  week 
in  an  Atlanta  Congressional  district  in  which  60  percent 
of  the  population  is  black. 

John  Lewis,  a  black  civil  rights  activist,  won  the 
Democratic  nomination  over  a  more  widely  known  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  movement.  State.  Senator  Julian  Bond,  largely 
because  Mr.  Lewis  won  75  percent  of  the  white  vote.  The 
whites  apparently  perceived  Mr.  Lewis  as  a  better  repre¬ 
sentative  of  their  Interests  than  Mr.  Bond,  a  flamboyant 
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spokesman  for  blade  politics  on  the  national  leveL 

Thus,  in  jGeorgia’s  Fifth  Congressional  District,  a 
white  minority  played  the  crucial  role  black  minorities 
have  assumed  for  many  years  in  races  involving  white 
candidates  — :  voting  for  the  person  they  think  best  repre¬ 
sents  their  interests  and  providing  the  margin  of  victory. 

There  hate,  of  course,  been  contests  where  the  issue 
of  race  has  been  overcome.  Tom  Bradley,  the  black 
mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  almost  won  the  election  for  Gover¬ 
nor  of  California  four  years  ago  and  is  a  candidate  again  i 
this  year.  William  Lucas  of  Michigan,  the  black  execu¬ 
tive  of  Wayne  County  who  switched  from  the  Democratic 
to  the  Republican  Party,  this  year  won  the  Republican 
gubematorial’tnomination  over  white  candidates. 


Still,  neither  Mr.  Bradley  nor  Mr.  Lucas  is  favored  to 
prevail  in.  November.  There  are  ito  blade  governors  or 
United  States  senators;  only  four  top  administrators  in 
state  government  are-black.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  20 
biftejes  4nj  4b^^9pseofHRepresentativesrnrb  rfronr  ma¬ 
jority,  black  districts.  Their  number  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  to  22  in  November,  but  largely  because  of  the 
growth  of  blade  populations  in  central  city  districts. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  whose  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  in  1984  electrified  biaci^  audiences  across  the 
country,  has  been  trying  to  put  together  black-white 
coalitions  that  would  overcome  whitd  majorities'  resist¬ 
ance  to  black  candidates.  But  his  call  fpr  a  "rainbow  ma¬ 
jority"  of  young  people,  farmers,  bike-collar  workers 
and  others  has  seemed  in  many  areas'll)  frighten  away 
away  those  who  are  suspicious  of  his  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  policies.  Gordon  S.  Black,  a  political  analyst  and  poll- 
taker  based  in  Rochester  said  that  his  surveys  in  1984 
showed  that  as  many  as  75  percent  of  whites  in  the  South 
felt  threatened  by  Mr.  Jackson.  In  1985  and  1986,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  black  candidates  avoided  contact  with  him. 

In  die  state  legislative  contests,  probably  the  great¬ 
est  danger  to  black  advances  is  in  Southern 'states  with 
substantial  blade  minorities  and  substantial  black  dele¬ 
gations  in  their  capitals.  There  the  Republicans,  who  are 


predominantly  white,  are  work  mg  hard  tp  replace  the 
Democrats  as  the  majority  party,  increasingly  putting 
up  strong  candidates  for  state  and  local  office! 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  signs  mat  the 
coalitions  of  white  Democrats  and  blacks  that  constitute 
the  backbone  of  the  party  in  the  South  are  in  danger  of 
coming  apart.  In  states  such  as  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Texas,  Republicans  have  had  some  success  in  luring 
white  Democrats,  a  process  many  observers  say  tould 
lead  to  a  predominantly  white,  majority  Republican 
Party  and  a  predominantly  black,  minority  Dem 
Party. 

Mr.  Williams  is  among  those  who  see  the  evolution  of 
a  strong  Republican  Party  in  the  South  as  "as  much  oflan 
opportunity  as  a  problem.”  The  reason  is  that  black  lead¬ 
ers  are  urging  greater  black  participation  in  both  par¬ 
ties,  so  that  neither  would  be  resistant  to  black  gains, lis 
Southern  Democrats  were  for  so  many  years.  T 

But  Steve  Suitts,  executive  director  of  the  Souther* 
Regional  Council,  a  nonpartisan  organization  in  Atlanta 
that  promotes  improved  race  relations,  is  mindful  of  thei 
difficulties.  “One  of  the  last  remaining  obstacles  toy 
blacks,"  he  says,  "is  their  inability  in  most  areas  to  win  \ 
because  when  whites  are  in  the  majority  and  there  is  a  1 
choice  between  a  white  and  a  black,  the  voters  tend  to  ’ 
support  the  white  candidate  regardless  of  how  the  con¬ 
testants  might  stand  on  the  issues.” 


Plans  Call  for  Memorializing  Civil  Rights  Era  it?  Birmingham  and  Memphis 
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Recalling  View  from  the  Back  of  the  Bus  [fi§| 


By  W1LUAM  E.  SCHMIDT 

MEMPHIS 

■AST  spring,  the  state  and  local  governments  here 
.■  pledged  $8.8  million  toward  turning  the  aging 
Ml  Lorraine  Motel  into  a  National  Civil  Rights  Cen- 
■■  ter.  It  was  at  the  Lorraine  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  standing  on  a  balcony,  was  cut  down  by  an  as¬ 
sassin’s  bullet  in  1968. 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  officials  have  allocated  $25 
million  toward  the  creation  of  a  Civil  Rights  Museum 
that  will  include  among  its  exhibits  the  cell  where  Dr. 
King  was  jailed  in  1963,  when  he  led  mass  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  the  city’s  segregation  laws. 

And  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  State  Historical  Museum 
recently  opened  a  room  devoted  to  displays  on  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  including  the  charred  frame  of  a  cross 
once  burned  at  a  Ku  Klux  id  an  rally  and  shards  of  glass 
and  nails  recovered  from  the  debris  of  Mississippi 
churches  bombed  20  years  ago. 

Two  decades  after  the  campaign  for  civil  rights  con¬ 
vulsed  the  South  and  wrought  permanent  change  in  the 
nation’s  social  and  racial  fabric,  poiiticians.-scholars  and 
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civic  leaders  have  undertaken  a  variety  of  projects  in¬ 
tended  to  memorialize  that  struggle,  one  of  the  most 
sweeping  social  movements  in  American  history. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  historical  inevitability  to  what  is 
happening,  since  each  year  marks  the  anniversary  of 
some  moment  of  the  1960’s,  when  protesters  poured  into 
the  streets  in  scores  of  cities,  and  blood  flowed  not  only  in 
Selma  and  Memphis  and  Birmingham,  but  also  in  Cicero 
and  Boston. 

James  Oliver  Horton,  a  professor  of  American  his¬ 
tory  at  George  Washington  University,  sees  a  major  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  the  civil  rights  era.  which  has  coin¬ 
cided  in  part  with  the  first  observance,  in  January,  of  the 
national  holiday  honoring  Dr.  King.  "Not  only  have  we 
moved  far  enough  from  the  civil  rights  era  to  begin  to  un¬ 
derstand  its  impact  on  history,”  he  said,  "but  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  civil  rights  leaders  has  come  of  age.  Many  of  them 
are  now  elected  officials  or  people  in  positions  of  power 
who  have  the  ability  to  make  projects  like  these  happen." 

David  Vann,  who  was  Mayor  of  Birmingham  from 
1975  to  1979.  the  last  white  elected  to  the  post,  said  the 
decision  to  build  the  museum  there  showed  that  both 
.blacks  and  whites  are  trying  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
history  of  what  was  once  known  as  the  most  segregated 


city  in  the  nation.  "People  have.  . 
begun  to  realize  that  the  best  way  to 
put  it  behind  usils  to  acknowledge  . 
that  it  is  history/:’  he  said. 

But  among  jnjuiy.  blacks,  a  tend-  ... 
ency  to  look  badt  may  also  reflect 
yearning  for  the  solidarity  of  the-past 
and  frustration  wih  the  policies  of  _  Gamr 

the  Reagan  .Administration.  As  D’Anwy  Bafle 
ITAmry  Bailey,  a  i  black  lawyer  in  civil  rights  cen 

Memphis  who  pushed  for  the  Lor-  : 
raine  project,  explained,  "If  young  and  old  and  black  and 
white  alike  can  go  back  to  places  like  the  Lorraine  Motel 
and  contemplate  the  spirit  of  unity  and  purpose  and 
sense  of  self-sacrifice  that  motivated  us  and  brought  us 
achievements  in  the  past,  it  will  be  like  a  refueling  pro-, 
cess,  an  opportunity  to  recover  some  of  that  spiriL” 

Plans  for  memorials  are  not  confined  to  the  South.  In 
Gary,  Ind.,  Mayor  Richard  Hatcher  sponsored  a  telethon 
last  month  to  raise  mdney  for  what  he  calls  the  National 
Civil  Rights  Museum  and  Hail  of  Fame.  Charlene  Crow¬ 
ell,  an  aide  to  Mr.  Hatcher,  described  it  as  a  blade  state¬ 
ment  at  a  time  when  the  larger  mood  of  die  nation' tends 
to  regard  the  black  experience  as  irrelevant. 
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D’Amry  Bailey,  a  supporter  of  a 
civil  rights  center  in  Memphis. 


f  “Thf  whole  Statue  of  Liberty 
wkm  celebration  this  summer  proved  the 

mm  -  Pmy  **  said-  <,The  Liberty  cel? 

FT*'  .  oration  was  not  for  black  Americans* 

K:  nrany  of  whom  did  not  come  to  AmeS 

•  jc®  vohmtarily.lt  did  not  speak  to  the 
*/•_  A  olack  experience." 

gfe#  ^  Lawless,  former  direc- 

;or  exhibitions  at  the  Musuem  of 
t  who  wrote  the  proposal 
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supporter  of  a  1  0,6  movefflent  a  way  to 

- •  their  ^ent  histo- 

civil  rights,"  he  said.  "They  don’t  understand  ®»,ar/ Ior 

5* Wta -*•  in  theba<*°fthe 
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rooms  to  travelers,  but  the  room 

has  been  permanently  sealed  off  On  stayed 
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Why  a  Diamond  Cartel  Is  Forever 


By  buying  up 
gems  e  ven  in  hard 
times,  the  C.S.O. 
keeps  control  of 
the  marketplace. 

By  STEVE  LOHR 


LONDON. 

SOON  alter  Cecil  Rhodes  showed 
!  up  on  the  diamond  fietds  or 
South  Africa  in  1871,  he  seized 
on  the  business  concept  that  still 
drives  the  diamond  industry  world¬ 
wide:  monopoly. 

Forsaking  prospecting,  he  bought  a 
si  cam-powered  pump  for  sucking 
water  from  flooded  diamond  mines. 
It  was  the  only  such  pump  in  South 
Africa.  Faced  with  severe  flooding, 
the  small  mine  operators  soon  ran  out 
nf  cash  to. pay  their  sole  pump  suppli¬ 
er.  So  (hey  sold  their  mining  claims  to 
Mr.  Rhodes,  the.  founder  of  the  De 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines  Ltd. 

Sir  Ernest  Oppenheimer,  a  British 
diamond  trader  who  emigrated  to 
South  Africa  and  who  eventually  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Rhodes  as  head  of  De 
Beers,  adopted  the  same  strategy. 
His  goal.  Sir  Ernest  once  said,  was  to 
make  De  Beers  the  "absolute  control¬ 
ling  factor  in  the  diamond  world." 

To  Sir  Ernest,  that  meant  control  of 
marketing  as  well  as  supply.  In  the 
1930's,  he  bought  out  (he  main  whole¬ 
sale  diamond  bourse,  lhe"Syndi- 
cale."  a  group  of  Jewish  merchants 
who  had  dominated  trading  since  the 
19th  century.  ' 

The  buyout  paved  the  way  for  the 
creation  of  the  Central  Selling  Organ¬ 
ization,  the  London-based  diamond 
marketer  still  controlled  by  De 
Beers.  Today,  the  CS.O..  headed  by 
41-year-old  Nicholas  Oppenheimer, 
the  deputy  chairman  of  De  Beers  and 
a  grandson  of  Sir  Ernest,  has 
emerged  as  probably  the  world's 
most  successful  monopoly.  At  a  time 
when  some  commodity  cartels,  like 
OPEC,  are  battered,  .and  others,  like 
the  Internationa]  Tin  Council,  have 
collapsed  altogether,  the  C.S.O.  is 
proving  to  be  that  rarest  of  species  in 
the  1980’s  —  a  cartel  that  works. 

Historically,  the  C.S.O.'s  strength 
derived  largely  from  the  marketing 
of  South  African  diamonds,  most  of 
them  shipped  from  De  Beers’s  mines. 
But,  with  only  15  percent  of  world¬ 
wide  diamond  production  originating 
today  from  South  Africa,  the  cartel 
has  managed  to  work  out  purchasing 


can  count  on  the  cartel's  aggressive 
marketing  machine  to  create  demand 
for  diamonds.  These  customers  —  a 
select  group  of  some  300  traders^  cut¬ 
ters  and  wholesalers  —  are  invited  to 
London  every  five  weeks  to  look  at 
rough  diamonds  that  the  C.S.O.  has 
sorted  into  5,000  classifications  based 
on  shape,  size,  color  and  quality.  The 
buyers  are  offered  small  boxes  of  as¬ 
sorted  diamonds  at  a  C.S.O.'Set  price 
on  a  take-it-all  or  leave-it  basis.  Those 
with  the  temerity  to  walk  away  tend 
not  to  be  invited  back,  at  least  not  for 
a  while. 

"The  reason  the  monopoly  has  en¬ 
dured  is  that  it  works  so  well.'*  said 
Hugh  Wilmer.an  analyst  for  Dean 
Witter  Reynolds  in  Toronto. 

These  days,  the  cartel  is  not  just  en¬ 
during.  it  is  thriving.-  Diamond  de¬ 
mand  is  up  worldwide,  after  a  slack 
period.  In  the  early  1980’s.  In  the 
United  States,  the  world's  largest  re¬ 
tail  diamond-jewelry  market,  retail¬ 
ers  report  rising  sales  this  year. 

in  fact,  the  only  uncertainty  loom¬ 
ing  over  the  cartel  is  the  turbulent 
political  climate  in  South  Africa.  The 
threat  is  an  indirect  one.  Diamonds 
are  thought  to  be  the  commodity  least 
likely  ttrbeTnduded  in  any  sanctions 
imposed  by  the  West.  Moreover,  since 
several  black  African  nations  and  the 
Soviet  Union  sell  diamonds  through 
the  CS.O.,  even  an  overthrow  of  the 
Pretoria  Government,  say  some, 
could  leave  the  diamond  monopoly 
unaffected.,  '  ' 

Nevertheless,  diamonds  are  widely"" 
identified  with  South  Africa  and 
apartheid  in  the  mind  of  the  public, 
despite  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
world's  diamonds  originate  else¬ 
where  and  despite  the  Oppenheimer 
family's  well-known  opposition  to 
apartheid.  They  point  out  that  the 
prospect  of  a  consumer  boycott  can¬ 
not  be  rul&d  ouL  — .  . - 

Same  leading  members  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  fraternity  are  already  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  image  problem.  Dia¬ 
mond  merchants,  for  example,  are 
considering  a  change  of  venue  for  the 
next  World  Diamond  Congress,  now 
scheduled  for  South  Africa  in  1988.  "If 
it  is  bad  for  the  image  of  the  diamond- 
industry,  we  will  not  go  there,"  Ed 
Goldstein,  president  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Diamond  Bourses,  said 
two  months  ago.  - 

"The  marketing  of  diamonds  is 
potentially  sensitive  to  political  pres¬ 
sures  and  public  opinion,"  said  Peter 
Miller,  analyst  at  Shearson  Lehman 
Brothers  in  London.  "That  could  be  a 
problem  for  De  Beers  and  the  C.S.O  ” _ 


Slow  Reversal  of  the  Diamond  Slump 
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1  Dr'amonef  Prices 
Quarterly  average  lor  top  25  stones, 
thousands  of  dollars  per  carat,  right  scale 
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The  Argyle  mine  started  its  opera¬ 
tions  in  1983,  with  the  diamond  mar¬ 
ket  depressed,  so  a  stable  contract 
with  the  C.S.O.  became  suddenly  at¬ 
tractive.  Moreover,  the  mine  opera¬ 
tors  were  able  to  use  CS.O.  purchas¬ 
ing  pacts  as  collateral  for  the  bank 
loans  needed  to  develop  ,  capital-hun¬ 
gry  diamond  mines. 

This  year,  with  diamond  sales  pick- : 
ing  up  worldwide  —  as  a  strong  yen 
fuels  the  Japanese  market  and  as 
lower  interest  rates  encourage  bor¬ 
rowing  for  luxury  items  —  the  C.S.O. 
looks  stronger  than  ever.  "The  reces- 


Zale  Corporation  in  Irving,  Tex.,  says 
that  diamond  jewelry  sales  are  run¬ 
ning  "nicely  ahead"  of  last  year. 
Heading  into  the  crucial  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  buying  season,  Zale  will  be  pro¬ 
moting  a  range  of  diamond  items 
from  children's  pendants  for  less 
than  $100  to  anniversary  rings  cost¬ 
ing  several  thousand  dollars.  "We're 
all  pumped  up  about  diamond  jewelry 
this  year."  Mr.  Zale  said. 

Meanwhile,  both  De  Beers  and  the 
C.S.O.  have  used  the  lure  of  their  ex¬ 
pertise  and  marketing  muscle  to  en¬ 
ter  into  joint  ventures  with»new  pro¬ 


T 


HE  C.S.O.,  to  be  sure,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  severely  tested  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  After  the  second  oil- 
price  shock,  starting  in  1979,  inflation 
Teafs  led  to  a  soaring  investment  and- 


Sorting  diamonds  at  the  Central  Selling  Organization. 


pacts  vwahTtolhrbe'yrfhi^'mH^^  WPfflKSm&nds. 

■  '  '  For  a  while  C.S.O.'s  buyers  were  even 

able  to  quickly  resell  their  boxes  of 
uncut  diamonds  for  twice  the  C.S.O. 
price.  The  brief  boom  had  some 
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sion  In  the  early  TflMKp-  was  a  chill 
wind  the  likes  of  which  the  diamond 
industry  had  not_seen."  recalled  Mi¬ 
chael  A.  Grantham,  a  CS.O.  director. 
"But  now,  after  having  proved  its 


speculators holding a  small  mountain  _w?Hh  ’rodl)Cer5  and  sellers,  the 

of  diamonds. 

When  the  inflation  psychology 
reversed  with  a  vengeance  in  the 


early  1980's,  the  C.S.O.  feared  that  the 
speculators  would  dump  their  dia¬ 
monds  on  the  market  and  that  prices 
would  plummet.  So  to  keep  its  price- 
setting  grip,  the  cartel-bought  back 
many  of  the  diamonds  and  held  them 
orf  the  market,  even  though  financing 
the  hoard  strained  the  corporate 
pocketbook  of  its  sponsor,  De  Beers. 
The  CS.O.'s  stockpile  grew  from  $360 
million  worth  of  diamonds  in  1979  to  a 
peak  of  just  under  $2  billion  in  1984,  as 
De  Beers  cut  costs,  and  production, 
by  shutting  down  two  mines  and  trim¬ 
ming  its  work  force  by  25  percent. 

At  the  time,  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  writers  dubbed  it  the  “Diamond 
Debacle"  and  predicted  the  demise  of 
the  cartel.  But  the  CS.O.  held  on  to  its 
costly  stocks.  it  also  sharply  in¬ 


C.S.O.'s  future  looks  secure:" 

For  the  first  half  of  this  year,  the 
cartel's  sales  rose  45  percent,  to  $1.2 
billion.  De  Beers's  profits  jumped  20 
percent,  to  $161  million.  The  diamond 
market  is  so  hearty  that  in  May,  the 
CS.O.  raised  prices  on  uncut,  or 
rough,  djamonds  by  7J5  percent  —  its 
first  price  rise  in  three  years.  At  the 
World  Diamond  Congress  in  Tel  Aviv 
in  July,  Julian  Ogilvie  Thompson,  the 
current  De  Beers  chairman,  de¬ 
clared:  "We  have  succeeded  where 
other  —  commodity  stabilization 
schemes  have  failed." 

Even  the  modest.  American-based 
market  for  investment  diamonds, 
which  the  C.S.O.  does  not  control  be¬ 
cause  antitrust  laws  prohibit  its  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  United  States,  is  showing 
signs  of  life  again.  The  wholesale  ask¬ 
ing  price  for  a  1-carat,  D-fiawless  dia¬ 
mond,  an  industry  benchmark,  has 
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Michael  A.  Grantham,  a 
C.S.O.  director. 


aucers,  including  Zaire,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Botswana,  Namibia  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  "Any  producer  would  think 
twice  about  turning  its  back  on  the 
C.S.O.’s  enormous  and  proven  mar¬ 
keting  muscle,"  said  Michael  Gordon, 
an  analyst  for  James  Capel  &  Compa¬ 
ny,  a  London  brokerage. 

That  muscle  includes  C.S.O.’s  will¬ 
ingness  to  buy  diamonds  at  reason¬ 
ably  high  prices,  even  in  recent  peri¬ 
ods  of  oversupply.  And  producers  are 
able  lo  use  their  C.S.O.  agreements  as 
collateral  for  bank  loans  needed  to 
develop  costly  mines. 

As  for  the  CS.O.'s  customers,  they 


creased  U.s_adr?rtis^n_B  *  ™T“climted  to  $14,500  from  $12,600  m 

according  to  the  Rapaport 


crease  sales  of  jewelry,  whose  retail 
prices  had  remained  at  a  fairly  stable 
level  throughout  most  of  the  1980's, 
thanks  to  the  cartel's  control  of  the 
wholesale  market. 

And  it  worked  to  maintain  its  grip 
on  diamond  producers.  Zaire  tried  to 
break  out  of  the  cartel  in  1981,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fold  after  the  C-S.O. 
dipped  into  its  stockpile  to  flood  the 
market  with  low-quality  diamonds 
similar  to  those  from  Zaire  to  drive 
down  the  price. 

Moreover,  when  it  appeared  that 
the  big  Argyle  mine  in  western  Aus¬ 
tralia  would  refuse  to  sell  its  dia¬ 
monds  through  the  CS.O.,  after  the 
Labor  Party  protested  that  Australia 
might  do  better  elsewhere  and  that 
any  deal  with  De  Beers  would  be  seen 
as  support  of  apartheid,  the  cartel  put 
its  clout  into  play. 


March, 

Diamond  Report  in  New  York. 
Though  far  from  its  speculative  peak 
of  $63,000  in  1980,  the  comparatively 
higher  free-market  price  underlines 
the  basic  shift  in  the  industry. 

At  the  same  time,  United  States  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  diamond  jewelry,  which 
represent  38  percent  of  the  $22  billion 
a  year  in  diamond  retail  sales  world¬ 
wide,  look  encouraging.  Claude  Sau- 
jet,  president  of  Harry  Winston  Inc.,  a 
New  York  City  jeweler,  reports  that 
sales  are  up  57  percent  over  the  past 
11  months,  bolstered  in  part  by  what 
he  called  a  more  “European  atti¬ 
tude"  on  the  part  of  Americans  inter¬ 
ested  in  placing  a  portion  of  their  per-, 
sonal  wealth  in  diamonds. 

Donald  Zale,  chairman  of  the  larg¬ 
est  American  jewelry  retailer,  the 


WHERE  GEMS  ARE  ‘A  MATTER  OF  RESPECT’ 


LONDON 

In  many  ways,  diamond  advertising  around  the 
world  mirrors  the  relations  between  the  sexes  in 
different  cultures.  A  case  in  point  —  Japan,  where 
the  Central  Selling  Organization  has  brought  oft 

ltS|re^Kfth^c!s!o?wlwnced  an  entire  nation 

cent  of  Japanese  coupies  planning  to  be  married 
purchased  a  diamond  engag  ement  ring.  Today,  70 
oercent  of  all  engagements  are  marked  with  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring,  the  same  percentage  as  in  America. 

That  helped  push  Japan's  retail  sales  for  diamond 
/ewelry  toS4.3  billion  a  year,  the  second-highest  in 

th- After  Coca-Cola  and  Levi’s,  the  ground  was 
somewhat  prepared  for  us;  but  still,  it  has  been 
Greatest  success,"  said  Michael  A.  Grantham. 

3  Workinq  through  major  Japanese  advertising 
rnmoanies  the  C.S.O.  helped  create  demand  with 
SSTS  campa£h  that  differs  markedly  bom  its 
American  advertising.  “In  the  U.S..  you  just  cannot 


be  too  sentimental  in  advertising  —  romance  is 
what  sells,"  said  Charles  Phfllpot.  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  market  controller  for  Japan.  "But  in  Japan, 
the  relationship  is  more  a  matter  of  respect,  and  a 
gift  is  for  services  rendered.” 

Where  the  typical  American  television  ad  for  an¬ 
niversary  rings  features  a  clingy  couple  exchang¬ 
ing  suggestive  remarks  just  short  of  the  bedroom 
door  in  a  swanky  hotel,  the  approach  in  Japan  is  a 
bit  different 

There,  a  typical  ad  shows  the  husband  coming 
home  from  work  at  about  midnight  on  the  couple's 
wedding  anniversary.  His  wife  has  left  his  dinner 
out  for  him  to  eat  alone.  At  the  table,  he  pulls  out 
the  diamond  ring  he  has  bought  and  starts  talking 
to  the  ring  as  though  it  were  his  wife.  He  says  what 
a  good  job  she  has  done  raising  the  kids,  praises 
her  as  a  great  partner  all  these  years  and  declares 
that  this  ring  is  a  sign  that  he  loves  her.  The  cam¬ 
era  then  moves  to  a  sliding  door,  slightly  open  and 
being  quietly  dosed  by  an  embarrassed  but 
pleased  wife,  who  has  been  listening  all  the  while. 

"We  could  never  have  had  the  husband  saying 
those  things  directly  to  his  wife,"  Mr.  Phillpot  said. 
"That  would  be  just  over  the  top  in  Japan.” 


ducers.  The  Jwaneng  mine  in  Botswa¬ 
na,  north  of  South  Africa,  is  brimming 
with  large  diamonds,  for  example, 
making  it  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  diamond  find  since  the  discov¬ 
eries  at  Kimberley,  southwest  of  Jo¬ 
hannesburg.  It  could  have  been  trou¬ 
blesome  for  the  cartel  if  Jwaneng 
were  beyond  its  control. 


'Any  producer 
would  think  twice 
about  turning  its 
back  on  the  C.S.  O. 

Michael  Gordon,  analyst 


Needing  outside  capital,  and  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  skills,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Botswana  Government  de¬ 
cided  to  take  on  De  Beers  as  a  part¬ 
ner,  giving  it  half  ownership  of  the 
Jwaneng  mine,  which  began  operat¬ 
ing  in  1982.  The  Botswana  Govern¬ 
ment  now  gets  70  percent  of  the  prof¬ 
its,  while  De  Beers  and  the  C.S.O.  re¬ 
tain  their  firm  hold  on  the  industry. 

kUT  controlling  the  supply  of 
diamonds  is  only  half  of  the 
CS.O.’s  job.  Its  other  vital 
chore  is  to  create  demand.  Indeed,  it 
was  partly  the  steadily  rising  retail 
demand  for  diamond  jewelry,  even 
during  the  industry  recession  of  the 
early  1980's,  that  enabled  the  cartel  to 
hold  together. 

In  the  United  States,  the  diamond’s 
image  as  a  "gift  of  love"  has  been  as¬ 
siduously  and  successfully  nurtured 
since  Harry  Oppenheimer,  concerned 
about  flagging  American  sales,  vis¬ 
ited  the  New  York  advertising  firm  of 
N.W.  Ayer  in  1938.  It  led  to  a  classic 
marketing  campaign  best  remem¬ 
bered  for  the  slogan :  "A  Diamond  is 
Forever.”  Linking  diamonds  to  ro¬ 
mance  was  not  only  a  clever  selling 
ploy  but  also  crucial  to  the  C.S.O.'s 
control  of  the  market.  An  item 
imbued  with  lasting  sentiment  was 
more  than  a  valuable  gem  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  hard  times.  And  k&ping 
diamonds,  once  sold,  off  the  market  is 
vita!  to  the  cartel's  strategy. 

Since  1980,  the  C.S.O.'s  advertising 
and  promotion'  spending  has  in¬ 
creased  threefold,  to  $100  million.  It 
also  spends  $20  million  for  coopera¬ 
tive  ads  with  retailers. 

In  recent  years,  the  GS.O.  has 
pushed  new  categories  of  diamond 
jewelry.  It  has  found  some  success 
with  men’s  diamond  jewelry,  with  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  men's  rings,  bracelets 
and  the  like  rising  to  $1-08  billion  last 
year,  from  $879  million  in  1982.  But 
the  real  breakthrough  has  come  in 
the  so-called  anniversary  rings  for 
women-  In  1982,  there  were.  51 1  dia¬ 
mond  anniversary-type  rings  sold  in 
America,  at  an  average  price  of 
roughly  $400.  Last  year,  more  than  1 
million  such  rings  were  sold,  average 
price  tag  $778. 

Now,  over  the  past  few  years,  the 
cartel’s  ads  have  focused  on  fanning 
demand  for  larger  gems.  The  mes¬ 
sage:  "A  diamond  of  a  carat  or  more. 
There's  only  one  in  a  minion.”  ■ 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Peat  Marwick  Finds 
A  European  Partner 


The  biggest  accounting  Arm  in  the 
world  would  be  formed  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  merger  of  Peat  Marwick  and 
Klynveld  Main  Goerdeler,  the  big 
European  firm.  Ernst  &  Whinney.  Ar¬ 
thur  Andersen  and  Deloicte,  Haskins 
had  all  approached  KMG  about  a 
merger,  but  analysts  say  the  fit  with 
Peat  Marwick,  which  was  No.  2  be¬ 
hind  Arthur  Andersen,  made  for  bet¬ 
ter  economies  of  scale  and  was  more 
complementary.  Although  talks  had 
gone  on  for  more  than  a  year,  details 
still  must  be  worked  out  The  chair¬ 
man  of  Peat  Marwick’s  American 
operations,  Larry  D.  Horner,  would 
be  chairman  of  the  combined  Amer¬ 
ican  operations;  the  chairman  of 
KMG's  American  subsidiary.  Main 
Hurd  man,  would  be  vice  chairman. 

The  Hunts  lost  a  round  in  their  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  creditors  at  bay  when  a 
Federal  judge  said  they  had  improp¬ 
erly  filed  bankruptcy  papers  for 
Placid  Oil  and  some  subsidiaries  in 
Louisiana.  The  judge.  Barefoot  Sand¬ 
ers,  ordered  the  bankruptcy  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Texas.  The  Hunts  then 
asked  Judge  Sanders,  with  whom  the 
Hunts  have  quarreled  frequently  well 
before  now,  lo  step  down  from  the 
case.  The  Hunts  put. $2.2  billion  in  as¬ 
sets  under  bankruptcy  protection. 

Unemployment  fell  for  the  third 
straight  month  in  August,  dropping  to 
6.7  percent  overall,  from  6.8  percent 
Manufacturing  jobs  rose,  the  first  in¬ 
crease  in  that  sector  in  six  months,  al¬ 
though  energy  jobs  fell  again.  Some 
economists  said  the  employment 
numbers  could  be  misleading,  since 
they  also  represent  increases  in  low- 
paying  or  part-time  jobs. . . .  Factory 
orders  gained  2.2  percent  in  July,  the 
biggest  jump  in  about  two  years.  But 
economists  said  the  gain  mainly  was 
from  military  orders  and  did  little  to 
signal  a  sustained  revival  in  manu¬ 
facturings  *...  Construction  spending 
rose  five-tenths  of  1  percent  in  July. 

Eastern  will  lay  off  more  than  1,500 
employees  and  improve  productivity 
in  an  attempt  to  save  $160  million,  a 
savings  analysts  say  could  make  die 
airline  profitable.  It  would  also  make 
Eastern  a  better  buy  for  Texas  Air, 
which  hopes  to  overcome  Federal  ob¬ 
jections  and  complete  a  merger. 

World  Airways  is  shutting  down  its 
unprofitable  scheduled  passenger 
service  on  Sept  15  and  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  charter  and  maintenance 
services.  The  carrier  gained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  maverick  by  sharply  under¬ 
cutting  fares,  a  strategy  that  put  it 
deeply  into  debt 

Campeau  bid  $2.47  billion  for  Allied 
Stores,  but  said  it  would  be  willing  to 
give  Allied  management  15  percent  of 
the  combined  company.  Allied  oper¬ 
ates  Bonwit  Teller,  Brooks  Brothers 
and  Ann  Taylor,  among  other  stores. 
The  bid  from  the  big  Canadian  real- 
estate  company  caught  Allied  by  sur¬ 
prise,  but  it  said  it  would  consider  iL 
Analysts  said  the  price  is  too  low. 

Stocks  gyrated  wildly  in  the  week, 
which  had  been  shortened  by  the 
Labor  Day  holiday.  The  Dow  Jones 
industrial  average  hit  a  record 
1,919.71  on  Thursday  before  dropping 
back  to  finish  the  week  at  1,899.75,  up 
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1.41.  Note  and  bond  yields  rose.  M-l 
rose  $600  million. 

Gold  and  platinum  hit  three-year 
highs  in  brisk  trading  as  investors  de¬ 
cided  the  precious  metals  offered  a 
safer  harbor  than  stocks. 

AJVLC  jumped  on  the  financing 
bandwagon,  going  the  Big  Three  one 
better  by  offering  interest-free  two- 
year  loans  on  many  models.  Analysts 
said  A.M.C.,  whose  sales  and  profits 
have  been  falling,  could  least  afford 
the  high  cost  of  such  a  program. 

Bobby  Ray  Inman  will  resign  as 
chief  executive  of  the  Microelectron¬ 
ics  and  Computer  Technology  Corpo¬ 
ration  at  the  end  of  the  year,  appar¬ 
ently  because  he  wants  to  pursue 
other  business  interests.  Admiral 
Inman,  the  former  director- of  the 
C.I.A.,  helped  form  MCC  in  1982  as  an 
innovative  consortium  to  compete 
with  Japan  in  high  technology. 

Gulf  Canada  and  Allied-Lyons  will 
jointly  operate  Hiram  Walker,  ending 
a  five-month  dispute  between  Gulf, 
which  had  acquired  the  majority  of 
Walker’s  stock  in  a  hostile  tender  of¬ 
fer,  and  Allied,  to  which  Walker  had 
turned  for  rescue. 

Paul  A.  Volcker  warned  that  the  na¬ 
tion's  trade  deficit  is  “simply  unsus¬ 
tainable."  The  Fed  chairman  said  if 
action  is  not  taken  to  reduce  it,  the 
world  economy  could  suffer.  His 
statements,  in  Venice,  appeared 
aimed  at  pressuring  West  Germany 
and  Japan  to  cut  interest  rates. 

Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenrette’s 
chief  executive,  John  K.  Castle,  quit 
suddenly,  saying  he  would  form  his 
own  firm  to  specialize  in  leveraged 
buyouts  and  venture  capital. 

Two  former  Wall  Street  investment 
bankers  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  in¬ 
formation  and  providing  it  to  Dennis 
B.  Levine,  the  man  accused  of  mas¬ 
terminding  a  huge  insider  trading 
scheme.  Ira  B.  Sokolow  and  Davis  S. 
Brown,  both  32  years  old,  are  cooper¬ 
ating  with  investigators  in  the  case. 

India  sued  Union  Carbide  in  India, 
blaming  it  for  the  gas  leak  in  BhopaL 
A  Federal  judge  ruled  in  May  that  the 
case  must  be  heard  in  India.  The  In¬ 
dian  Government  had  requested  it  be 
heard  in  the  United  States. 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


1  MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  5, 1986 

(Consolidated) 

Company 

Sales  Last 

NfrtChng 

OcdPet  — 

19,598,100-  30 

*  1% 

AT&T - 

9,107,300  24% 

+  % 

OwenC - 

8297,400  79% 

+  % 

IBM 

-  7215,900  140% 

+  1% 

Mobil _ 

„  7,158,700  38% 

+  2% 

USXCp  — 

„  6,552*300  20% 

4- 

Borer - 

-  6,541,500  45 

+  4% 

Phi  Pet _ 

-  6274,400  11% 

+  V% 

Sears - 

5,776,000  44% 

-  Va 

NEngE _ 

-  5,334,900  32% 

-  1% 

PanhEC  — 

5,271,600  47 % 

+  3% 

Exxon  _ 

5237,700  70% 

+  1% 

Am  Mot - 

4,793200  2% 

+  % 

Aid  Sir _ 

4,782,100  58% 

+  TO 

Texaco  —— 

4,456200  344% 

+  % 

MARKET  DIARY  Last 

Prew. 

Week 

Week 

Advances 

<Kft 

1216 

Decfine* 

_ 995 

795 

!  Total  issues  ................2,190 

2217 

New  High  a  „ 

_ 256 

289 

New  Lows 

_ 37  1 

42 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

{4  P.M.  New York  Close)  ***** 

To  Data 

Total  Sales _ 

—  659297200  23,954,133232 

Same  Per.  1985  _  356227.180  18215,920006 

WEEK'S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

Hiqh  Low  Last 

Change 

I  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

indust 

116-2  161.5  164.3 

-037  • 

Transp  ____ 

117.B  113.1  1165 

-1.10 

Utils 

80.9  78.0  78.0 

-2.81. 

finance  _ 

158.6  154.5  154.5 

-3.82 

Composite _ 

145.8  142.6  143.8 

-1.43 

Standard  &  Poor’s 

277? 

400  lndust  ._ 

280.8 

272.3 

-0.93 

20Transp  — 

198.1 

188.6 

194.7 

+0.97 

40  IHHs _ 

123.8 

118.6 

118.7 

-5,04 

40  financial  „ 

30.4 

29.5 

293 

-0.84 

500  Stocks  _ 

254.0 

2473 

250.4 

-2.48 

Dow  Jones 

30  lndust  — 

.19333 

1852.7 

1899.7 

+1.41 

ZOTransp  — 

.792.8 

754.1 

777.5 

+530 

15  Utils - 

.-219.9 

212.1 

213,7 

-5.44 

65  Comb  — 

.  748.8 

718.2- 

7343 

-1.40 

The  American  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  SEPT.  5, 1986 


(Consolidated) 

Company  Sales  Last  NotGhng 


Wickes - 

3,188200  5 

-  %* 

Echo Bay - 

2,042200  21% 

+  1% 

BATInd _ 

1,183200  6-5/16 

+  % 

WangLabB 

1,108200  14% 

+  % 

PterD  _ 

998200  22% 

+  1% 

Home  Group. 

990,700  21% 

-  1 

PhflLD 

967200  12% 

+  2% 

LorimarTel 

819,600  22% 

-  1% 

a 

Texas  Air  ™ 

791200  31% 

AM  Inti _ 

659,000  6% 

-  % 

MARKET  DIARY  Last 

Prev. 

Week 

Week 

Advances  _ 

_  MS 

394 

nuioiiww 

Declined 

.  -415 

349 

Unchanged  ,, 

-  T- _ 158 

182 

Total  Issues  — 

919 

925  - 

New  Highs  — 

_ 61 

72 

New  Lows  — 

_ 27 

36 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

(4  P.M.  Maw  York  Close)  ^Bek 

To  Date 

Total  Sales -  41,385.625  2,118,490,189 

Same  Per.  IMS. .  25,923295  1,386,111,645 
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Lend  to  Prosper 

America’s  trade  deficit  in  July  was  $18  billion, 
$2  billion  higher  than  the  previous  record  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  . . .  Despite  a  30  percent  decline  fn  the  dollar, 
sates  abroad  in  1986  are  no  better  than  in  1985. . . . 
Clayton  Yeutter,  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
foresees  no  improvement  soon  and  warns  of  further 
depreciation  in  the  dollar. 

Analysts  have  been  quick  to  blame  the  grim 
trade  news  on  America’s  decline  in  competitiveness 
and  on  the  failure  of  our  trade  partners  to  grow 
faster  and  buy  more  of  our  goods.  Both  factors  play 
a  role.  But  so,  too,  does  a  less  intuitive  fact:  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  cycle  the  surplus  savings  of  Europe  and 
Japan  to  the  opportunity-rich,  capital-poor  nations 
of  Latin  America,  Asia  and  Africa.  Private  banks, 
which  did  that  job  in  the  1970’s,  can  no  longer  bear 
the  risks  of  major  transfers  of  capital.  But  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  advanced  countries  can  and  should. 
Indeed,  given  the  likely  consequences  of  continuing 
trade  imbalances,  they  can’t  afford  not  to. 


Common  sense  suggests  that  the  cure  for 
America’s  trade  deficit  is  some  combination  of 
budget-tightening  at  home  and  greater  spending  by 
trade-surplus  Japan  and  Europe.  But  cutting  the 
U.S.  budget  deficit  is  slow  and  painful.  Promoting 
consumption  may  be  equally  difficult  for  a  Japan 
devoted  to  sacrifice  and  self-sufficiency. 

America’s  trade  deficit  is  the  flip  side  of  its  sur¬ 
plus  in  capital  imports.  Americans  cannot  spend 
more  abroad  than  they  earn  unless  foreigners  lend 
them  the  difference.  Conversely,  Japan  and  Europe 
cannot  export  capital  as  they  do  unless  sustained  by 
America’s  wish  to  import  their  goods.  If  the  surplus 
capital  were  directed  instead  to  import-hungry 
countries,  the  imbalance  would  disappear. 

Suppose,  for  example,  Japan  were  to  invest 
$10  billion  of  its  $50-to-60  billion  trade  surplus  in 
Brazil  rather  than  U.S.  Treasury  bonds.  Brazil 


would  spend  about  half  the  $10  billion  for  direct  im¬ 
ports  of  American  goods  —  aircraft,  diesel  engines, 
tractors  —  and  much  of  the  other  half  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  that  would  in  turn  also  buy  American  goods. 

If  investing  in  Brazil  —  or  Indonesia  or  Zimba¬ 
bwe  —  were  attractive  enough,  Japanese  capital 
would  find  its  own  way  there.  But  private  lending  re¬ 
quires  a  bank  as  agent  Banks,  overloaded  with  im¬ 
prudent  third-world  loans  of  the  1970’s,  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  make  new  ones.  And  their  new  prudence  is 
probably  good  for  the  stability  of  the  world’s  finan¬ 
cial  system. 

This  decade’s  recycling  job  belongs  to  govern¬ 
ments  or,  better  still,  to  multinational  lenders  sup¬ 
ported  by  governments.  The  major  trade-surplus 
nations  should  be  borrowing  at  home  and  channel¬ 
ing  the  savings  to  developing  countries  that  make  a 
good  case  for  productive  use  of  capital 

Variations  of  this  idea  have  been  discussed  for 
some  time,  but  there  is  wide  disagreement  about 
who  should  have  the  final  say  on  loans  and  how  the 
risk  should  be  apportioned  among  governments. 
Those  are  not  just  details;  we  would  argue,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  Japan  should  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  risk  because  it  spends  just  1  percent  of  its 
income  on  defense  and  less  than  one-half  percent  on 
foreign  aid.  But  the  risks  of  lending  out  more  in  a 
common  cause  are  truly  minor  compared  with  the 
risks  of  carrying  on  business  as  usual. 

The  immediate  threat  is  protectionism.  Unless 
American  exporters  regain  their  position  in  world 
trade,  Congress  is  almost  certain  to  punish  our 
trade  partners  with  import  quotas  and  export  subsi¬ 
dies.  The  subtler  threat  is  trade  by  cartels  that  di¬ 
vide  world  markets  at  the  expense  of  consumers 
and  poor  countries. 

Trade  deficits  matter,  as  do  capital  surpluses. 
Cleverly  managed,,  the  process  of  righting  the  bal¬ 
ances  could  turn  the  present  squabble  over  markets 
into  a  triumph  of  enlightened  capitalism. 


For  Congress  From  New  York 


It’s  rare  for  New  York  Republican  races  to  be 
decided  in  the  primary,  and  then  it  happens  only  up- 
.  state  —  as  in  Utica’s  25th  Congressional  District 
this  year.  The  incumbent,  Sherwood  Boehlert,  a 
moderate  with  a  fine  conservation  record  who  de¬ 
serves  re-election,  is  threatened  by  the  far-right 
zeal  of  Robert  Bars  tow.  But  in  New  York  City,  dis¬ 
positive  primaries  come  only  on  the  Democratic 
side.  This  year,  three  races  for  Congress  will  be  set¬ 
tled  in  Tuesday's  Democratic  primary. 

MANHATTAN 

After  10  years  as  the  liberal  personification  of 
the  liberal  Upper  West  Side,  Representative  Ted 
Weiss  has  come  up  against  a  challenge  in  the  17th 
District,  which  stretches  from  the  Battery  to  River- 
dale.  Julian  Schroeder,  a  former  investment  bank¬ 
er,  is  spending  heavily  to  oppose  him  from  the  right, 
in  the  Henry  Jackson  pattern. 

Off  stage,  Mr.  Schroeder  makes  a  thoughtful 
impression,  differing  mainly  in  foreign  affairs.  He 
has  published  a  booic  of  his  thoughts  on  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  contras;  his  view  parallels  the  Reagan  view. 
There  could  not  be  a  sharper  contrast  Mr.  Weiss 
has  led  the  opposition  to  contra  aid  in  the  House.  As 
a  candidate,  Mr.  Schroeder  makes  a  much  less 
favorable  impression.  In  a  debate  between  the  two, 
his  harsh  red-baiting  (“He  visited  Cuba!’’)  made 
him.  and  not  the  often-strident  Mr.  Weiss,  seem 
shrill 

Shrill  is  a  word  that  comes  to  mind  when  we 
think  of  Mr.  Weiss,  who  strenuously  opposed  West¬ 
way  and  other  constructive  undertakings.  In  1983, 
after  American  troops  were  sent  into  Grenada,  he 
signed  a  resolution  to  impeach  the  President  Such 
positions  help  explain  why,  after  10  years,  he  does 
not  carry  more  weight  with  his  colleagues.  Never¬ 
theless,  even  if  a  gadfly,  Mr.  Weiss  gives  voice  to 
views  not  heard  so  often  in  Washington  now.  Con¬ 
gress  should  hear  such  voices. 

BROOKLYN 

People  in  Congress  talk  of  showhorses  and 
workhorses.  Major  Owens,  the  incumbent  in  the 
12th  District,  is  a  workhorse,  a  sound,  effective  Con¬ 
gressman  who  has  warmly  earned  re-election  to  a 


third  term.  His  opponent  is  RoyTnius,  a  dramatic 
and  mercurial  candidate  who  presents  an  array  of 
ideas,  sometimes  compelling,  sometimes  conserva¬ 
tive,  not  always  clear. 

Mr.  Owens  is  a  librarian,  the  first  ever  elected 
to  Congress,  and  a  shrewd,  practical  politician. 
When  it  was  easy  for  blacks  to  denounce  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  cuts  in  social  spending,  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  futility  of  dead-end  resistance.  Instead,  he 
pressed  the  black  caucus  to  take  practical  positions 
that  helped  win  exemptions  for  programs  like 
Medicaid  and  food  stamps. 

QUEENS 

The  most  hotly  contested  race  is  in  the  Sixth 
District  of  Queens,  long  represented  by  the  late  Jo¬ 
seph  Addabbo.  This  changing  district  has  churned 
up  four  unusually  able  black  candidates.  Each  has 
strong  qualifications  to  serve.  One,  the  Rev.  Floyd 
Flake,  has  the  potential  also  to  lead. 

Hulberi  James  is  a  consultant  and  authority  on 
social  welfare.  Simeon  Golar  Is  a  lawyer  and  former 
public  official  -  voluble,  wise  and  experienced. 
Sound,  steady  Alton  Waldon  narrowly  won  the  re¬ 
cent  special  election  to  fill  the  Addabbo  seat,  with 
biradal  support  He  has  built  an  impressive  record 
in  law,  law  enforcement  and  lawmaking.  If  returned 
to  Congress  for  a  full  term,  be  would  serve  the  dis¬ 
trict  with  ability.  j 

Floyd  Flake  might  serve  the  district  with  dis¬ 
tinction.  In  the  tradition  of  many  black  officehold¬ 
ers,  he  is  a  clergyman.  Previously,  he  was  a  Xerox 
marketing  analyst  and  Boston  University’s  dean  of 
students.  We  disagree  with  his  opposition  to  Medic¬ 
aid  funding  for  abortions  and  his  support  of  tuition  , 
tax  credits.  But  we  share  his  opposition  to  the  death  , 
penalty  and  aid  to  the  contras  in  Nicaragua  What  is  | 
impressive  above  all  is  his  position  on  social  wel-  \ 
fare  issues. 

More  than  position:  achievement.  He  tells  of 
the  $11  million  senior-citizens  complex,  527  resi¬ 
dents,  that  his  church  has  built  on  an  old  dump. 
There’s  a  $3.8  million  school  a  home  ownership  pro¬ 
gram.  In  Congress,  this  calm,  confident  man  could 
find  a  lens  to  magnify  such  effort  elsewhere. 


Topics 


The  N.C.AA  Tigers 

Those  enforcement  tigers  at  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  have  pounced  again.  This  time 
they  landed  on  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  suspending  GO  football 
players  for  misusing  the  four  free 
game  passes  given  to  each  player. 

The  players  apparently  didn’t  scalp 
the  tickets,  a  common  violation  in 
years  past  when  players  were  given 
them  for  spending  money.  Instead, 
they  let  them  be  used  by  persons  not 
related  or  Nebraska  students.  Among 
the  illegal  recipients:  fiancees,  neigh¬ 
bors,  former  high  school  teachers. 

In  recent  months,  the  N.CAA.  has 
spumed  proposals  to  shorten  its  in¬ 
terminable  basketball  season  and  to 
make  freshmen  ineligible  for  varsity 
competition.  When  a  court  found  that 
the  University  of  Georgia  had  cor¬ 
rupted  its  academic  program  for  the 


Gifted  Athletes 

sake  of  athletics,  the  school's  athletic 
director  hastened  to  point  out  that  it 
hadn’t  violated  any  N.CAA.  regula¬ 
tions. 

The  Nebraska  case  demonstrates 
again  the  N.CAA.'s  astonishing  ca¬ 
pacity  to  swallow  a  camel  and  gag  on 
a  gnat  Where  genuine  corruption  in 
college  athletics  is  concerned,  it’s  a 
paper  tiger. 


Strokes  of  Luck 

Not  everyone  shoots  a  hole-in-one 
on  the  same  hole  two  days  in  a  row,  as 
Arnold  Palmer  did  last  week.  But 
consider:  He  has  shot  only  two  of  the 
more  than  40,000  holes-tn-oue  that  will 
be  recorded  by  the  time  this  year 
ends.  And  his  being  56  years  old  does¬ 
n't  count  for  much,  either.  Otto  Buch¬ 
er,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  got  a  hole- 
in-one  last  year  at  the  age  of  99;  Ryan 


Hinker,  ot  UbertyviDe,  I1L,  got  one, 
too  —  at  die  age  of  7. 

Furthermore,  according  to  Golf  Di¬ 
gest’s  records  on  such  things,  the  187- 
yard  hole  that  Palmer  aced  is  nothing 
exceptional  Larry  Bruce,  of  Hope, 
Ark,  once  sank  a  drive  from  480 
yards  —  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  most  accomplished  golfer 
would  have  to  admit  that  shooting  a 
hole-in-one  involves  far  more  luck 
than  skill.  How  did  one  man's,  albeit  a 
very  special  man’s,  hide  strike  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  same  place,  two  days  in  a 
row? 

While  pondering  that,  let  Palmer 
ponder  another  aspect  of  his  good  for¬ 
tune:  that  it  didn’t  happen  in  Japan. 
There,  by  tradition,  anyone  who 
shoots  a  hole-in-one  must  give 
presents  to  fellow  golfers.  And 
presumably  there  are  no  volume  dis¬ 
counts. 


We’ll  All  Pay  Corporate-Tax  Hike  in  Higher  Prices 


To  the  Editor: 

The  proposed  tax-reform  bill  is 
being  greeted  with  a  great  wave  of 
hurrahs,  and  the  President  has  given  it 
his  blessing.  But  behind  it  is  a  curious 

kind  of  circular  reasoning  that  ignores 

the  conclusions  of  economists  on  the 
effects  of  tax  changes  arrived  at  by 
careful  study  over  the  last  50  years. 

The  plan  is  assumed  to  be  noninfla¬ 
tionary.  Corporate  taxes  are  to  be 
raised  as  much  as  individual  taxes 
are  to  be  reduced,  thus  not  adding  to 
the  Federal  deficit,  which  would  be 
inflationary.  But  corporate  taxes  are 
largely  shifted  to  consumers  in 
higher  prices.  Raising  corporate 
taxes  is  thus  definitely  inflationary, 
and  the  decreases  in  individual  taxes 
will  certainly  be  offset  by  the  higher 
prices  individuals  will  have  to.  pay. 

Is  the  plan  fair?  Hardly.  It  seems 
fair  because  many  with  low  incomes 
will  pay  no  taxes,  and  most  people 
will  pay  less  than  before.  But  it  aban¬ 
dons  the  principle  of  progressive 
taxation,  the  only  real  basis  of  tax 
equity.  This  is  tragic 

Worse,  this  tax  plan  continues  the 
method  of  stimulating  the  economy 
followed  by  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  since  1981  —  lowering  taxes  to  in¬ 
crease  consumer  buying  power.  That 
caused  the  greatest  deficit  in  our  his¬ 
tory  and  only  temporarily  increased 
the  rate  of  economic  growth. 

What  is  needed  is  increased  invest¬ 
ment  in  industry.  The  rate  of  this  in¬ 
vestment  has  fallen  to  a  new  low.  Tax 
reductions  after  1981  did  not,  as  expect¬ 
ed,  greatly  increase  this  investment 
Nor  will  the  proposed  new  tax  deduc¬ 
tions  do  it,  although  the  plan  obviously 
greatly  favors  the  rich,  who  should  be 
investing  in  business,  not  simply  in 
Government  bonds  and  tax-exempt  se¬ 
curities,  as  was  largely  the  case  after 
1981.  WILLIAM  WITHERS 

Eaton  town,  N.J.,  Aug.  29,  1986 
The  writer,  professor  emeritus  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  Queens  College,  is  author  of 
"Politics  and  Economic  "  Policy, 
Hoover  to  Reagan”  (New  York,  1986). 
• 

Say  Yes  to  Reform 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  writing  to  express  my  strong 
support  for  the  tax-reform  package. 
Perfect?  Perhaps  not  A.  massive  im¬ 
provement?  Yes! 

As  a  professional  in  mergers  and 
acquisitions,  I  have  been  sickened 
and  outraged  in  the  past  at  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  tax-oriented  investments.  Many  of 
these  have  little  or  no  (pre-tax)  eco¬ 
nomic  value  to  their  investors  or  to 
the  nation's  economy.  We  must  stop 
the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 

I  am  now  outraged  at  the 'bieatings* 
of  Cdrtkin  coflegegmtati  *thdgitl»(J 
comptairiingTlft'q  Or  the  future,  they: 
may  have  to  rely  for  donations  on  the 
worthiness  of  their  cause  and  the 
genuine  generosity  of  their  patrons. 


The  time  for  change  is  now.  Say  yes 
to  tax  reform.  Richard  W.  Ingman 

New  York,  Aug  22,  1986 

• . 

A  Small-Business  Bind 

To  the  Editor: 

As  publisher  of  a  magazine  about 
economic  development,  1  have  noted 
the  growth  of  small  businesses  over 
the  last  several  years.  This  entrepre- 
neurialism  of  the  small-business  man 
has  made  the  transition  from  a  manu¬ 
facturing-based  to  an  information- 
based  economy  much  smoother  for 
this  country. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  surge 
of  start-ups  and  for  growth  in  small 
businesses  has  been  the  relative  ease 
of  capital  formation  for  such  busi¬ 
nesses.  In  my  opinion,,  the  new  tax 
law  will  be  a  disaster  in  this  regard. 

To  be  specific,  my  company  had 
preliminary  approval  for  a  tax-ex¬ 
empt  financing  of  $1  million  this  year 
for  expansion,  it  is  out  of  the  question 
for  a  non  rated  company  with  only  25 
employees  such  as  ours  to  go  to  Wall 
Street  for  such  financing.  Our  only 
source  is  a  commercial  bank. 

Because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
tax  bill  we  were  forced  to  cancel  the 
tax-exempt  bond  issue.  We  obtained 
conventional  but  smaller,  financing. 
The  new  tax  law  specifically  elimi¬ 
nates  banks  as  a  source  of  funding  of 


this  type.  As  a  result,  many  compa¬ 
nies  throughout  the  country  will  not 
be  able  to  use  tax-exempt  financing, 
even  though  it  is  still  allowed  under 
the  new  tax  bill.  Originally,  industrial 
revenue  brads  were  designed  for 
smaller  companies,  but  the  new  tax 
bill  will  effectively  shut  such  compa¬ 
nies  out  of  the  market 
In  addition,  the  new  tax  bin,  by  doing 
away  with  the  capital-gains  advan¬ 
tage,  will  all  but  eliminate  equity  fund¬ 
ing  for  small  businesses  and  surely  for 
startups.  The  new  tax  hill  will  direct 
toe-ffaaootteapiUftitamufrfniihilxnds 
for  takeovers.  We  c&U.:thls  the  zero, 
sum  game  —  the  sum  of  economic 
development  is  zero.  Ed  T.  Coene 
Red  Bank,  N.J.,  Aug.  21,  1986 


Single  Older  Woman 

To  the  Editor:  #  ‘ 

“Tax  Transformation  (editorial 
Aug.  19)  extols  the  proposed  tax  law 
as  “a  rare,  transforming  triumph  of 
fairness.”  Being  a  single  older 
woman  wresting  a  lowly  income  from 
writing  supplemented  by  sale  of  land, 
I  don’t  see  It  that  way. 

I  am  not  among  the  working  poor 
who  will  stop  paying  taxes.  While  the 
proposed  law  cuts  the  tax  rate  44  per¬ 
cent  on  top  incomes,  from  50  percent 
to  28  percent,  it  hikes  the  rate  7  per¬ 
cent  for  me,  from  14  to  15  percent.  My 
taxable  income  averaged  $5,100  for 
1982-84,  and  over  those  years  1  paid 
$260,  all  told,  in  taxes-  The  new  taw, 
"narrowing  loopholes,”  as  you  ex¬ 
press  it,  would  have  clipped  me  $660. 
And  suppose  a  book  I’ve  worked  on  for 
three  years  sells  next  year? 

Whammo!  The  highest  tax  rate.  No  in¬ 
come  averaging  over  lean  years  under 
tiie  Rostenkowski-Packwood  measure. 

And  what  makes  you  think  only  the 
rich  report  capital  gains?  Sure,  for 
them,  tax  on  capital  gains  goes 
merely  from  20  to  28  percent  For 
me?  Having  invested  in  land  25  years 
ago  toward  an  independent  old  age,  I 
began  last  year  to  sell  acreage. 

Under  today’s  taxes,  a  capital  gain 
of  $22,000  was  treated  in  1985  as  $8,800. 
Now,  with  a  $2,000  exemption  (the  pro¬ 
posed  law  will  reduce  it  for  me),  de¬ 
ductions.  including  medical  sates  tax 
and  credit-card  interest  (all  to  be  re¬ 
duced  or  eliminated)  and  an  invest¬ 
ment  credit  (to  be  tost),  my  1985  taxes 
came  to  $925.  Under  the  proposed  taw, 
taxing  capital  gains  in  foil  my  tax 
would  be  $5,650!  Before  I  get  through, 
proposed  taxes  on  land  sales  will  cost 
me  $16,000  over  today's  taxes. 

The  new  tax  law  is  more  than  fair,  to 
salaried  upper  incomes,  a  windfall  for 
50  percent  bracketers.  It  wallops  tax¬ 
payers  like  me.  Malvine  COLE 
Jamaica,  VL,  Aug.  22,  1986 
• 

‘Upper-Income’  Couple 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  so-called  “upper  income”  (not 
“very  high  income”)  couple  with  chil¬ 
dren,  we  found  the  new  tax  law  a  shock. 
Unlike  the  hypothetical  couple  without 
children  (Aug.  19),  whose  taxes  will  in¬ 
crease  $1,636  or  16.5  percent,  ours  will 
go  up  $4^68  or  36  percent! 

The  changes  that  cause  this  jump 
are  elimination  of  deductions  for  two 
earners,  for  state  sales  tax,  other  in¬ 
terest  and  one  of  our  IRA’s,  coupled 
with  virtual  elimination  of  a  deduction 
for  the  business  I  run  out  of  my  home. 
Imagine  the  effect  if  we  also  had  capi¬ 
tal  gains  and  tax  shelters. 

Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
‘‘middle  income.”  But  “upper  in¬ 
come”  hardly  describes  our  struggle 
to  maintain  a  fairly  modest  standard 
of  living  and  put  children  through  col¬ 
lege.  Niels  H.  Nielsen 

Princeton,  N.J.,  Aug.  20,  1986 


Shift  in  Work  Force 
Goes  With  Rising  Debt 

To  the  Editor: 

As  Samuel  M.  Ehrenbalt,  regional 
commissioner  of  .tabor  statistics, 
points  out  (“Economic  Scene:  Work- 
Force  Shifts  in  80’s,”  Business  Day, 
Aug.  15),  professionals,  managers  and 
technicians  will  soon  outnumber  blue 
collars.  This  redeployment  began  in 
earnest  about  1960,  so  let's  examine 
the  bottom  line  of  the  last  25  years. 

From  1960  to  1984,  the  best-educated 
work  force  in  American  history  al¬ 
most  doubled  —  most  of  this  increase 
in  the  service  sector.  Yet,  our  share  of 
gross  world  product  declined  from 
about  one-third  to  one-fifth;  our  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  made  a  sharp 
U-turn  from  solid  surplus  to  deep  defi¬ 
cit  (almost  $400  billion  in  five  years), 
and  we  are  now  the  world’s  largest 
debtor  nation,  an  ignominy  inconceiv¬ 
able  as  recently  as  1980,  when  we 
lorded  over  all  as  the  largest  creditor. 

If  this  shift  is  so  good,  how  have 
the  mighty  fallen  into  this  red-ink 
morass?  HENRY  Fogel 

Kings  Point,  LI,  Aug.  26,  1986 
The  writer  is  author  of  “Software 
America:  Post-Smofeestncfe  Blues.” 


Drink  Is  the  Curse  of  the  Classless  Society 


To  the  Editor: 

The  current  crackdown  on  alcohol 
abuse  in  the  Soviet  Union  reflects  a 
perennial  dilemma  of  Russian  re¬ 
gimes:  needing  the  revenues  derived 
from  liquor  sales  that  they  knew  were 
despoiling  and  stupefying  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people. 

As  Turgenev  wrote  in  “Virgin  Soil” 
(1868) :  “die  merchant  sleeps,  the  offi¬ 
cial  steeps  . . .  and  the  prisoner  sleeps 
and  the  judge  snores.  AD  are  asleep! 
He  that  flogs  is  asleep  and  he  too  that 
gets  flogged.  Only  the  czar's  mug-, 
house  never  closes  an  eye.  And  grasp¬ 
ing  tight  her  pot  of  vodka,  our  Holy 
Russia  lies  in  interminable  sleep.” 

Before  1914,  revenue  from  liquor 
sales  made  up  one-third  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire's  so-called  “drunken 
budget”  (Pyani  budjet). 

In  1908,  the  heroic  peasant  deputy 
Cbelishev  raised  a  stir  in  the  Third 
Duma  and  beyond,  decrying  the  ex¬ 
cessive  drinking  of  the  peasantry, 
which  the  state  monopoly  on  liquor 
(the  so-called  monopolka)  was  ac¬ 
tively  encouraging;  Subsequently, 
Rasputin  took  up  the  cause  of  his  fol¬ 
low  peasants  and  shamed  Nicholas  II 
into  making  a  tour  of  the  empire  to 


leant  firsthand  of  the  ravages  caused 
by  drink. 

Those  events,  coupled  with  the  need 
to  mobilize  efficiently  for  the  impend¬ 
ing  war  with  the  Central  Powers  (the 
difficulties  of  mobilizing  drunken 
young  men  for  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  were  still  fresh  in  mind)  led  to 
the  introduction  in  1914  of  prohibition 
in  Russia. 

Public-opinion  polls,  conducted  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire  between 
1914  and  1917,  revealed  enormous  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  prohibition.  There  were 
comments  such  as,  “Until  now  we  did¬ 
n’t  know  we  were  alive,”  or,  “For  the 
first  time  we  are  able  to  save  money,” 
or  even,  “Let  the  war  go  on  forever,  so 
long  as  we  can’t  buy  vodka.” 

When,  in  1968, 1  mentioned  to  an  in¬ 
quiring  woman  from  In  tourist  in 
Leningrad  that  I  was  there  on  a  grant 
to  do  research  on  “the  sate  and  use  of 
vodka  from  1894  to  1917,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  indignantly:  “Why  do  you 
stop  with  1917?  The  problem  still  ex¬ 
ists.  Study  it!  ”  STANLEY  W.  PAGE 
New  York,  Aug.  24,  1986 
The  writer  is  professor  emeritus  of 
history  at  City  College  of  the  City  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York. 


Teachers  Can  Still  Learn  a  Few  Useful  Things  About  Teaching 


To  the  Editor: 

In  response  to  “Teacher  Wisdom” 
(editorial  Topics,  Aug.  21),  on  the 
wisdom  of  employing  teachers  who 
know  their  stuff  and  little  more,'  I 
would  grant: 

(1)  that  those  who  can,  should  in- 
deed  teach; 

(2)  that  a  liberal  arts  major  is 
doubtless  an  essential  preparation 
for  teaching,  and 

(3)  that  many  education  courses 
are,  unfortunately,  boring. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
learned  a  good  deal  in  recent  decades 
about  the  variety  of  styles  in  which  in¬ 
dividual  children  learn,  about  the 
vastly  different  ways  in  which  the 
same  subject  matter  oan  be  taught 
and  about  the  special  problems  of 
special  children  —  the  brilliant,  the 
learning-disabled,  the  physically 
handicapped,  the  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed.  The  argument  of  those  of  us 
who  profess  education  is  that  teach¬ 
ers  might  well  profit  from  having 
such  knowledge  in  an  organized  and 
systematic  way. 

In  the  end,  a  society  that  believes  in 
trusting  the  folk  wisdom  of  teachers 
will  have  educational  services  at  about 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers i  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the .  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mafl  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


the  level  of  the  folk  medicine  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  Lawrence  ACremin 

Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard  Professor 
of  Education,  Teachers  College 
of  Columbia  University 
New  York,  Aug.  22,  1986 
•  • 

To  the  Editor: 

You  assume  ("Teacher  Wisdom") 
that  because  formal .  education 
courses  required  of  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  for  certification  are  a  waste  of 
time,  all  training  for  teaching  is  not 
needed.  This  erroneous  conclusion  is 
expressed  through  toe  saying,  “Those 
who  can,  teach.” 

I  speak  from  24  years  of  experience 
in  both  t be  college  and  high  school 
English  classroom.  Yes,  formal 
education  courses  that  I  took  before  I 
began  teaching  were  not  usefuL  But 
in-service  training,  training  on  toe 


job,  as  it  were,  is  essentiaL 
to  be  an  effective  teacher 
trial  and  error  but  not  nearly 
tive  as  I  might  have  been, 
exchanging  experiences, 
and  informally,  with  my  coll 
became  revitalized.  Tead 
came  exciting  again  and  tl 
room  a  laboratory  where  I 
pertinent  with  new  ideas. 

■  Yes,  do  away  with  educatioi 
taught  in  the  academic  va 
higher  education,  but  introto 
opportunities  for  high  school 
lege  teachers  to  share  with 
other,  with  experts  in  their  sc] 

outside,  while  they  are  actual 

•  ’  LeonoreHc 
New  York,  Aug. 
The  writer  is  assistant  pm 
English  at  Borough  0f  M« 
Community  College.  City  Uni 
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WASHINGTON  I J  ames  Reston 


A  Conversation  With  Mitterrand 


IE  7 


Paris 

President  Francois  Mitterrand 
of  France  was  sitting  on  a 
straight-backed  couch  in 
ElysCe  Palace  talking  quietly  the 
other  day  about  what  he  called  “the 
galloping  horse  of  history.” 

I  had  asked  him  whether  political 
leaders  really  made  a  difference  in  the 
world  or  were  merely  prisoners  of  past 
philosophies  and  present  events.  He  re¬ 


garded  this  with  a  kind  of  eloquent  still¬ 
ness  and  then  replied,  yes  indeed,  they 
do  make  a  difference.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  elsewhere,  he  added. 

“I  can  remember”  he  said,  "once 
talking  about  the  events  of  history  as 
if  one  were  talking  about  a  galloping 
horse,  a  stampeding  horse.  Some  of 
the  riders  who  clamber  aboard  the 
stampeding  horse  of  history  manage 
to  tame  it 


“Others  don't  quite  succeed  that 
far,  but  without  fully  taming  it,  they 
do  at  least  manage  to  make  it  take  a 
different  direction.” 

He  was  cautiously  hopeful  that  per¬ 
haps  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  Moscow 
was  trying  to  explore  new  paths  to  the 
future. 

"The  developments  of  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  months,”  he  observed,  "give 
greater  cause  for  optimism  than 


those  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  I 
would  say  it  is  obviously  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  country 
not  to  continue  indefinitely  with  this 
obsession  for  more  and  more  arms. 
He  does  need  a  success  in  terms  of 
raising  the  standard  of  living  in  his 
country.  And  I  think  he  is  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  modern  man  to  recognize  that 
economic  success  is  a  component  of 
power." 


Mr.  Reagan’s  Myopia  on  Arms  Control 


By  Townsend  Hoopes 


Green  farms.  Conn. 

Two  significant  tacts 
about  American-Soviet 
relations  stand  out. 
One  is  the  abundant 
evidence  that  die 
Kremlin  wants  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  relationship,  wants  to  deal, 
wants  specifically  an  arms  control 
agreement  that  will  halt  the  gather¬ 
ing  arms  race  in  space.  The  other  is 
die  Administration’s  determined 
resistance  on  all  of  these  points. 

The  evidence  on  the  Soviet  side  in¬ 
cludes  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s 
lengthy  interview  with  Time  maga¬ 
zine  last  September;  his  comprehen¬ 
sive  arms  control  proposals  of  Jan. 
15;  his  offer  earlier  this  summer  to 
reduce  offensive  missiles  m  return 
for  a  renewed  mutual  commitment  to 
a  strict  construction  of  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  which  would 
keep  “Star  Wars”  in  the  laboratory 
bottle  for  the  next  15  yea  re,  and  his 
now  four-times  extended  unilateral 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing. 

The  Administration,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  making  every  effort  to  mis¬ 
represent  these  constructive  pro¬ 
posals  and.  to  conceal  the  truth  of  its 
own  purpose,  which  is  to  dismantle  all 
remaining  pieces  of  the  arms  control 
structure  In  order  to  clear  the  decks 
for  an  unrestricted  arms  race  on 
earth  and  in  space. 

In  his  marathon  speech  at  the  27th 
Communist  Party  Congress  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Mr.  Gorbachev  developed  the 
theme  that  national  safety  can  no 
longer  be  secured  by  unilateral 
means,  no  matter  how  much  is  spent 
on  military  forces  and  new  technolo¬ 
gy;  that  mutual  vulnerability  is  ah  ir¬ 
removable  condition  of  our  age;. that 
strategic  stability  and  avoidance  of 
war  therefore  depend  upon  recogni¬ 
tion  that  the  superpowers  share  a 
common  poUmr«fisuniivait  snioa 
He  said  in  part:  ‘‘This  means  realiz¬ 
ing  that  m  the  present  situation  there 
is  no  alternative  to  cooperation  and  in¬ 
teraction  between  all  countries.  Thus 
the  objective  —  1  emphasize  objective 
—  conditions  have  taken  shape  in 
which  confrontations  between  capital¬ 
ism  and  socialism  can  proceed  only 
and  exclusively  in  forms  of  peaceful 
competition  and  peaceful  contest" 
But  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  entourage 
are  not  listening.  In  June,  he  re¬ 
nounced  SALT  II,  the  treaty  contain¬ 
ing  clear-cut  numerical  limits  on  all 
major  weapons  categories  that  both 
sides  have  continued  to  observe.  This 
was  a  decision  driven  by  Pentagon 
civilians  whose  only  vision  is  nuclear 
superiority,  whose  fascination  is  with 
the  fine-tuning  of  nuclear  war-fight¬ 
ing  strategies  and  whose  preferred 
method  is  to  run  the  arms  race  to  in- 

Townsend  Hoopes.,  a  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  the  Committee  for 
National  Security,  an  organization 
concerned  with  defense  policy. 


fintty,  unfettered  by  treaty  restric¬ 
tions.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  said  the  SALT  renuncia¬ 
tion  was  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  “regain  a  modern,  effective 
deterrent  to  war.” 

In  announcing  the  first  extension  of 
the  Soviet  moratorium  an  nuclear 
testing.  Mr.  Gorbachev  argued  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  positive  American 
response,  Moscow  has  “every  right  to 
resume  nuclear  tests.”  But  he  em¬ 
phasized  that  his  purpose  was  to 
avoid  being  trapped  in  the  dreary,  fu¬ 
tile  action-reaction-  syndrome  that 
has  so  long  frustrated  progress  in 
arms  control.  “If  one  .were  to  follow 
the  usual  'logic'  of  the  arms  race,  that 
presumably  would  have  been  the 
thing  to  do.  But ...  it  is  precisely  that 
notorious  logic  that  has  to  be  reso¬ 
lutely  repudiated.  We  are  making  yet 
another  attempt  in  that  direction. 
Otherwise  the  process  of  military  ri¬ 
valry  will  become  an  avalanche.” 

Expert  observers  believe  a  test  ban 
is  perhaps  the  cleanest,*  mosTdecislve 
way  to  terminate  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  tKHT 
want  to  work  for  reductions  from  that 
point,  with  the  negotiations  freed 
from  the  constant  pressure  of  techno¬ 
logical  innovations.  There  is  no  doubt 
among  scientists  that  test-ban  veri¬ 
fication  can  be  assured.  Conclusion  of 
a  comprehensive  test  ten  treaty 
would  amount  to  mutual  agreement 
that  nuclear  weapons  are  not  usable 
to  achieve  any  rational  political  goal 

Washington’s  response  to  test  ban 
proposals  has  been  categorically 
negative,  but  the  successive  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  Soviet  ban  have  exposed 
the  true  nature  of  the  Reagan  policy. 
The  Administration  first  argued  that 
it  must  go  mi  testing  because  we  still 
lag  behind  in  missile  modemizatioiV-- 
despite  an  unprecedented  military 
buildup  over  the  past  five  years. 
When  this  ploy  fell  flat,  it  resorted  to 
the  theory  that  we  must  test  inorder 
Coassu » thejetobi  lityottha  existing 
weapons  stockpile. :  . 

This  was  an  argument  never  heard 
before  and,  in  the  view  of  many  ex¬ 
perts,  it  is  simply  not  true.  The  way 


weapons.  Mr.  Reagan  is  thus  the  first 
President  to  show  no  interest  what¬ 
ever  in  a  cessatiorrof  nuclear  testing. 
His  road  .to  “real  agreements”  runs 
througfotteiowternipted  buUdiog  of 
more  weapons  as  a  means  o!  provid¬ 
ing  America  with  a  coercive  edge  in 
negotiation.  Either  he  and  his  advis¬ 
ers  fail  to  grasp  the  demonstrated  fu- 


gress  and  American  public  opinion 
assert  themselves  on  behalf  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  the  true  national  inter¬ 
est,  it  is  probable  that  the  opportunity. 
will  be  lost.  □ 


President  Mitterrand  added  that  he 
also  found  a  positive  ring  in  President 
Reagan's  most  recent  statements  on 
East-West  relations.  So  he  thought 
that  for  the  moment  there  seemed  to 
be  a  better  convergence  of  interests 
and  intentions  in  Washington  and 
Moscow,  which  might  lead  to  some 
sort  of  compromise. 

On  the  subject  of  President  Rea¬ 
gan's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  in 
outer  space,  Mr.  Mitterrand  drew  a 
distinction  between  ends  and  means. 

He  was  convinced,  he  said,  that 
space  will  be  the  new  “Far  West" 
frontier,  the  place  to  conquer  in  years 
to  come.  Man’s  dreams  will  be  real¬ 
ized  eventually,  he  predicted,  but  he 
didn’t  think  the  most  immediate  ob¬ 
jective  should  be  in  the  field  of  mili¬ 
tary  technology. 

He  discussed  his  differences  with 
Washington  in  the  most  courteous 
terms,  but  clearly  differences  exist. 
President  Reagan  had  kept  him  in¬ 
formed  about  the  Star  Wars  program, 
he  said,  but  "we  simply  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  things." 

But  he  was  clearly  unhappy  about 
differences  that  had  arisen  over  U.S. 
military  action  in  Libya,  and  is  no 
great  admirer  of  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration's  fascination  with  “public 
diplomacy.” 

“Of  course."  he  continued,  “I  in  my 
own  manner  am  a  liberal  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean- sense  of  that  term,  and  the  U.S. 
will' do  what  the  U.S.  wants  to  do.  1 
cannot  say  what  they  should  think  fit 
or  necessary  to  defend  themselves.” 

President  Mitterrand  has  testified 
in  his  diary,  “The  Wheat  and  the 
Chaff,”  that  he  rejoiced  in  reading 
and  conversation  —  "those  forgotten 
pleasures”  he  called  them  —  but  he  is 
not  an  easy  man  to  interview.  In  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  my  wife  and  me. 
he  scarcely  moved  or  gestured,  and 
he  has  that  old-fashioned  habit  of 
pausing  and  thinking  before  he 
speaks. 

He  was  not  hopeful  about  progress 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  he  was  both 
gloomy  and  sad  about  South  Africa. 
No  method  of  conciliation  has  been 
successful  there,  he  said;  it  was  a 
tangle,  and  always  has  been,  but  he 
thought  the  best  approach  lay  in  di¬ 
rect  contact  between  the  warring  fac¬ 
tions,  including,  he  implied,  the  P.L.O. 

Any  hope  for  South  Africa?  he  was 
asked. 

“No,”  he  replied.  “I’m  very  much 
afraid  that  things  are  going  to  be 
bloodier  than  they  have  already  been, 
■  barring  a  change  in  policy  or  some 
miracle  of  good  wilL" 

In  South  Africa,  he  reflected,  we 
are  talking  about  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  —  it’s  as  simple  as  that.  If  you 
don’t  opt  for  death,  then  you  have  to 
_  tn^ke  a  stand  fortife.  The  whole  of  in¬ 


ternational  society,  he  insisted  — 
men  of  good  will  everywhere  —  must 
bring  pressure  to  bear  so  that  the 
choice  made  is  that  of  life,  and  not  the 
everyday  blood  bath  that  seems  to  be 
commencing. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mitterrand  re¬ 
jected  the  pessimistic  view  that  there 
were  some  problems  in  the  world 
really  beyond  not  only  solution  but 
hope. 

He  recalled  that  for  generations 
many  people  in  the  United  States 
could  not  imagine  any  reconciliation 
between  the  races.  Yet  since  the  war 
of  secession,  America  has  become  a 
much  more  united  land. 

Likewise,  he  continued,  France  and 
Germany  fought  the  crudest  wars 
three  times  in  one  century,  and  many 
could  imagine  no  future  except  ever¬ 
lasting  hostility  between  these  two 
countries.  “But  we  have  become  good 
friends.  Time  is  a  partner.” 

1  suggested  that  despite  all  his 
political  problems  at  home  and  all  the 
intractable  tangles  abroad,  maybe  he 
was  an  optimist  after  all. 

“In  the  last  analysis,  1  suppose 


‘A  different 
view  of 
things’ 


yes,"  he  replied.  "The  price  of  opti¬ 
mism,  I  imagine,  will  always  be 
Churchill's  ‘blood,  sweat  and  tears' ; 
but  yes.  basically  I  do  believe  that 
mankind  is  advancing  toward  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  stronger  life.” 

He  recalled  in  support  of  his  opti¬ 
mism  a  book  he  had  written  called 
“The  Bee  and  the  Architect”  The 
title  came  from  a  quote  by  Karl  Marx 
in  which  Marx  notes  that  the  bee 
makes  simple  perfect  cells,  always 
identical.  Man  cannot  do  that,  but  his 
advantage  is  that  he  is  an  architect 
and  can  engineer  a  different  cell,  if  he 
is  clear  in  his  imagination  of  what  he 
wants  to  do. 

President  Mitterrand  made  only 
one  request  about  our  talk:  that  I 
should  express  his  gratitude  for  the 
welcome  extended  to  him  at  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  celebration  in  New 
York  on  last  Fourth  of  July. 

“With  the  American  leaders,"  he 
concluded,  “our  dialogue  has  always 
been  very  good.  We  are  capable  of 
agreeing  to  disagree  while  keeping  an 
open  mind."  -  r ^  -  •,  ^ 


determine  whether  nuclear  _  tility  and  danger  of  that  approach  to 


weapons  will  work  is  to  take  them 
apart,  check  and  reassemble  their 
mechanical,  non-nuclear  compo¬ 
nents.  The  properties  of  uranium  and 
plutonium  remain  the  same  from 


arms  control,  or  they. reject  a  test  ban 
because  it  inconveniently  conflicts 
with  their  own  visions  of  American 
power  and  dominance. 

As  a  consequence,  the  United 


year  to  year.  Test  firing  is  not  neces-  States  has  drifted  into  a  strategic  pes¬ 


sary  to  assure  the  reliability  of  weap¬ 
ons.  It  is  necessary  only  if  the  aim  is 
to  create  new,  more  accurate,  more 
sophisticated  weapons.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  dropped  its  reliance  on  the 
verification  issue  as  an  obstacle  to 
agreement  But  new  obstacles  have 
been  invented. 

The  real  reasons  for  refusing  a  test 
ten  are  simpler:  the  President  is  ob¬ 
sessed  by  the  fantasy  of  Star  Wars, 
certain  components  of  which,  notably 
the  X-ray  laser,  will  require  testing  if 
the  program  is  pursued,  and  Admin¬ 
istration  advocates  of  war-fighting 
strategies  want  to  go  on  building  new 


ture  that  is  provocative  and  self-de¬ 
feating.  Mr.  Reagan’s  vagueTnllitary 
goals  exceed  the  rational  require¬ 
ments  of  deterrence  by  reaching  for 
the  illusion  of  superiority.  This  leads 
not  to  reduced  tensions  but  to  an  ac¬ 
celerated  arms  race,  on  earth  and  in 
space,  whose  costs  and  dangers  are 
equalled  only  by  its  futility. 

The  tragedy  in  all  this  is  that,  by 
any  objective  reckoning,  the  world 
situation  today  presents  a  historic  op¬ 
portunity  for  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  United  States-Soviet  rela¬ 
tions,  including  solid  prospects  for 
practicararms  control  agreements  of 


sophisticated  offensive-  great  mutual  benefit.  But  unless  Con- 


IN  THE  NATION  Tom  Wicker 


Is  the  U.S.  a  ‘Bully? 


Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe 
of  Zimbabwe,  opening  the 
meeting  of  non  aligned  nations 
in  Harare,  charged  the  United  States 
with  “international  bullyism.”  That 
overstated  a  case  that  may  be 
stronger  than  some  Americans  want 
to  believe. 

Mr.  Mugabe,  an  African  leader  who 
does  not  pull  his  forelock  before 
Washington,  cited  the  U.S.  bombing  of 
Libya  earlier  this  year  and  U.S.  sup¬ 
port  for  rebel  groups  trying  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Governments  of  Angola 
and  Nicaragua. 

Neither  he  nor  the  particular  acts 
of  “bullyism”  he  specified  are  likely 
to  persuade  the  American  public  (hat 
his  accusation  is  true  —  although 
polls  do  show  that  a  majority  opposes 
aid  to  the  "contras”  fighting  the  San- 
dinista  Government  in  Nicaragua. 

But  the  words  were  hardly  out  of 
Mr.  Mugabe's  mouth  before  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  handed  him  more 
fuel  for  his  charge.  First,  unnamed 
Administration  spokesmen  com¬ 
mented  that  President  Corazon 
Aquino  of  the  Philippines  should 
launch  a  stronger  military  attack  on 
Communist  and  other  insurgents. 

When  Mrs.  Aquino,  in  an  interview 
with  The  New  York  Times,  properly 
responded  that  she  would  not  submit 
to  such  outside  pressures  —  and 
would  not  ever,  respond  to  anonymous 
critics  —  another  unnamed  official 
repeated  the  Administration's  “con¬ 
cern"  about  Mrs.  Aquino's  efforts  to 
negotiate  with  the  insurgents. 

Second,  the  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  was  suspending  $13.5 
million  in  scheduled  aid  to  Mr.  Mu- , 
gabe's  Zimbabwe  because  of  its  lack  of 
“diplomatic  civility."  Officials  insisted 
this  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Mu¬ 
gabe's  “bullyism”  charge  but  was  in 


Petulance 
doesn’t  make 
a  policy 


response  to  an  anti-American  speech 
by  a  Zimbabwean  Cabinet  minister 
that  caused  former  President  Carter  to 
walk  out  of  an  Independence  Day  party 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Harare. 

President  Reagan  demanded  an 
apology;  Mr.  Mugabe  said  he  would 
apologize  only  to  Mr.  Carter.  The  mat¬ 
ter  rested  there  until  the  nonaligned 
meeting  opened  with  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  speech,  following  which  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  announced  suspension  of 
the  1986  aid  appropriation. 

Predictably,  Zimbabwean  officials 
said  their  country  would  not  be  "in¬ 
timidated"  by  this  untimely  move  — 
which  third-world  diplomats  could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  linking  to  Mr. 
Mugabe's  “bullyism"  remarks,  and 
which  ironically  seemed  to  bear  them 
out-  There  is,  after  ail,  lots  of  diplo¬ 
matic  incivility  In  the  world,  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  aid  in  response  to  no  worse  of¬ 
fense  than  that  suggests  petulance 
rather  than  measured  policy. 

The  Philippine  and  Zimbabwean  in¬ 
cidents  came  on  top  of  the  another  in¬ 
volving  Honduras,  a  poverty-stricken 
Central  American  nation  that  borders 
Nicaragua  and  already  is  as  near  to 
being  a  puppet  state  as  U.S.  money  and 
muscle  can  make  it  Honduras  did 
refuse,  however,  to  allow  its  territory 
to  be  used  for  the  training  of  Nicara¬ 
guan  "contras”  by  U.S.  military  men. 

This  reasonable  assertion  of  na¬ 


tional  sovereignty,  taken  no  doubt  in 
fear  of  being  drawn  into  the  U.S.-fi¬ 
nanced  war  .  in  Nicaragua,  was 
greeted  in  Washington  with  con¬ 
tempt  Honduras  could  be  persuaded, 
anonymous  officials  said,  “with  a 
new  package  of  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.”  It  could  be  bought  in 
other  words,  while  the  Philippines 
and  Zimbabwe  were  being  pressured. 

Such  contemptuous  approaches 
from  Washington  may  not  literally  be 
“buDytsm.”  As  one  of  the  superpowers, 
the  US.  has  an  interest  —  not  always 
vital  —  in  virtually  anything  that  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  world.  It  has  a  general  obli¬ 
gation  to  its  citizens  to  try  to  affect 
world  events  so  as  to  support  and  de¬ 
fend  their  interests.  The  important  U.S. 
military  bases  in  the  Philippines  are  a 
good  example;  as  was  realized  almost 
too  late  during  the  Marcos  dictator¬ 
ship,  Washington  could  not  let  insur¬ 
rection  fostered  by  his  oppressive  gov¬ 
ernment  endanger  these  bases. 

That  was  a  major  factor  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  ultimate  pressure  on 
Mr.  Marcos  to  give  up  power  —  pres¬ 
sure  he  and  leaders  like  him  no  doubt 
perceived  as  “bullyism."  But  Mrs. 
Aquino  has  been  in  power  only  a  few 
months ;  her  effort  to  negotiate  with  in¬ 
surgent  forces  surely  is  worth  pursu¬ 
ing  before  she  commits  herself  —  and 
US.  interests  —  to  a  long,  costly,  per¬ 
haps  losing  war.  Just  this  week,  she ' 
met  with  a  Moslem  insurgent  leader  on 
his  home  turf  and  persuaded  him  to  ex-' 
tend  an  existing  truce. 

Yet  Washington  seems  always  more 
willing  to  support  a  military  solution  — 
in  Angola,  in  Nicaragua,  now  in  the 
Philippines  —  than  to  encourage  genu¬ 
ine  economic  and  political  reform,  or 
negotiated  compromise.  That  seems 
more  often  the  trouble  than  “interna¬ 
tional  bullyism.” '  □ 


Making  advanced  technobgy-  and  competition-  work 


1840  Century  ftA  East,  Ln  Angeles.  CA  90067-2199  USA 
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Major  Film 
Directors  Set 
To  Offer 
Their  Wares 


By  NINA  DARNTON 


Paul  Newman  and  Tom  Cruise  play  a  pool  shark  and  his  protege 
in  “The  Color  of  Money,”  a  sequel  to  the  1961  movie  “The  Hustler," 
with  Mr.  Newman  and  Jackie  Gleason.  Martin  Scorsese  directs. 


Sean  Connery 

in  “The  Name  of 
the  Rose,”  from 
Umberto  Eco’s 
novel. 


The  brew  of  films  that  Hollywood  has  cooked  up 
for  fall  and  winter  is  thick  with  the  talent  of 
major  directors.  Martin  Scorsese,  Francis  Cop¬ 
pola,  Roland  Joffe,  Peter  Weir,  Bruce  Beresford,  Sid¬ 
ney  Lumet,  Blake  Edwards  and  Franco  Zeffirelli  all 
have  new  films  opening  this  season.  In  addition,  there 
are  adaptations  of  Broadway  productions,  screen¬ 
plays  based  on  best-selling  novels  and  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  independent  American  films,  several  of 
which  are  opening  at  the  New  York  Film  Festival, 
which  begins  on  SepL  19.  There  is  also  the  usual  full 
complement  of  the  staples  of  Hollywood  —  mysteries, 
romantic  comedies  and  escapist  adventure  stories. 

At  this  stage  many  of  the  movies  do  not  have  spe¬ 
cific  opening  dates.  The  vagaries  of  the  business  make 
it  certain  that  some  of  those  that  do  will  change.  A  Him 
scheduled  to  open  when  the  leaves  are  falling  may  still 
be  unseen  by  the  first  snow. 

Martin  Scorsese's  film  "The  Color  of  Money,”  is 
unusual  because  of  its  potential  cross-generational  ap¬ 
peal.  Set  for  release  on  Ocl  17,  the  film  is  a  sequel  to 
"The  Hustler"  (1961)  and  touches  upon  the  themes  of 
aging  and  mortality.  Paul  Newman  is  back  as  Fast 
Eddie  Felson,  this  time  with  a  young  protege  played 
by  Tom  Cruise. 

While  Mr.  Scorsese  shows  us  a  character  who  has 
aged,  Francis  Coppola  presents  a  character  who  has 
the  chance  to  start  over  again.  His  film,  "Peggy  Sue 
Got  Married"  is  an  escapist  adventure  —  into  time  in¬ 
stead  of  place.  Kathleen  Turner  plays  a  woman  in  her 
40's  who  goes  to  her  high  school  reunion  and  is  trans¬ 
ported  back  to  1960,  where  she  has  the  chance  to  live 
her  life  over  retaining  her  present  memory.  The  film 
also  scars  Mr.  Coppola's  nephew,  Nicolas  Cage 
("Bird/').  It  is  the  closing  feature  of  this  year's  New 
York  Film  Festival,  and  will  open  commercially  in 
October. 

Roland  Joffd’s  film  takes  us  much  further  back  in 
time — to  South  America  two  centuries  ago.  "The  Mis¬ 
sion,”  which  opens  Oct.  31,  is  an  18th-century  heroic 
tajp..It .yslls  the  sto?y  of  a  priest  and  a  former  slave 
trader  who  join  forces  against  the  colonial  govern¬ 
ments  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  save  an  endangered 
Indian  tribe.  The  British  film,  which  won  the  Golden 
Palm  Award  at  Cannes  earlier  this  year,  stars  Robert 
DeNiro  and  Jeremy  Irons. 

Peter  Weir  takes  us  to  Central  America  for  "The 
Mosquito  Coast,"  based  on  Paul  Theroux's  best-sell¬ 
ing  novel  about  a  man’s  obsession  to  remove  his 
family  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  modem  civi¬ 
lization.  The  film  stars  Harrison  Ford,  whom  Mr.  Weir 
directed  in  "Witness."  It  is  tentatively  set  for  a 
December  opening. 

Bruce  Beresford  and  Sidney  Lumet  have  directed 
films  that  take  place  in  the  present-day  United  States. 


Mariee  Matlin  and  William  Hurt  play  a  deaf  woman  and  the 
teacher  who  falls  in  love  with  her  in  “Children  of  a  Lesser  God,” 
adaptation  of  the  Broadway  production. 


an 


Jane  Fonda 

plays  a  woman 
framed  for 
murder  in  “The 
Morning  After.’’ 


have  subsequent  commercial  openings. 

A  Canadian  entry,  "The  Decline  of  the  American 
Empire,"  is  about  eight  academics,  four  men  and  four 
women,  who  reveal  themselves  to  each  other  during 
the  course  of  a  day  in  the  country.  Directed  by  Denys 
Arcand,  it  has  been  called  "  'The  Big  Chill'  with  a 
Ph.D."-' . . h - -  r.* . ••••--  i  -.  'imj-.  i» 

"Down  by  Law,"  the  opening  night  feature,  takes 
place  in  the  Louisiana  Bayou,  where  an  unemployed 
disk  jockey,  a  small-time  pimp  and  an  Italian  tourist 
meet  in  a  prison  cell  and  plan  their  escape.  It  is  di¬ 
rected  by  Jim  Jarmusch  ("Stranger  Than  Para¬ 
dise"),  and  stars  the  singer-songwriter  Tom  Waits, 
Don  Lurie  and  Robert  Benini.  Three  of  the  American 
films  in  the  festival  deal  with  music  or  musicians. 
"Round  Midnight,”  directed  by  Bertrand  Tavernier, 
is  about  black  American  jazz  musicians  in  Paris  in  the 
late  1950*s  with  a  score  by  Herbie  Hancock.  Dexter 
Gordon,  the  jazz  saxophonist,  plays  the  lead.  "Sid  and 
Nancy"  is  about  the  violent  love  affair  between  the 


foreman.  She -then  tries  to  establish  a  community 
without  racial  barriers.  The  film  is  by  the  Belgian  di¬ 
rector  Marion  Hansel  and  won  the  Silver  Lion  Award 
at  the  1985  Venice  Film  Festival  It  opens  at  the  Film 
Forum  Oct '10  for  a  two-week  run. 

Racial  relations  closer. to  .home  are  the  subject  of 
"Native  Son,”  based  <e»i  the  nov^*b^jlichard'SWrigftft'J 
The  story  .0$  <fcman  who  accidently  kills  a  white  girl  - 


and  then  murders  his  black  girlfriend.  Richard:. 
Wright’s  powerful  indictment  ora  hate-filled  society  is 
brought  to  the  screen  by  Jerrold  Freedman  ("Kansas 
City  Bomber")  and  stars  Matt  Dillon,  Oprah  Winfrey, 
Victor  Love,  Elizabeth  McGovern,  Geraldine  Page 
and  Carroll  Baker.  It  is  set  fora  Christmas  release. 

A  film  almost  certain  to  generate  controversy  is 
“Soul  Man,”  produced  by  Steve  Tisch  ("Risky  Busi¬ 
ness")  and  directed  by  Steve  Miner  (the  second  and 
third  installments  of  the  "Friday  the  13th”  series).  In 
it,  a  wealthy  white  student's  parents  decide  to  make 
him  pay  his  own  way  through  Harvard  Law  School.  He  ' 
darkens  his  skin  with  chemicals  so  that  he  can  take 
advantage  of  a  minority  scholarship  and  attends  law 
school  as  a  young  black  man,  setting  off  a  variety  of 
misunderstandings  and  misadventures. 

There  are.  of  course,  also  a  number  of  upcoming 
movies  designed  purely  for  escape  and  entertainment 
Some  are  comedies,  others  are  fantasy  adventures, 
still  others  are  murder  mysteries  in  which  ordinary 
people  become  extraordinary  sleuths. 

Whoopi  Goldberg,  who  played  Celie  in  Steven 
Spielberg's  controversial  "Color  Purple”  returns  to  1 
comedy  this  season  with  “Jumpin’  Jack  Flash.”  She 
plays  a  young  woman  who  sets  out  to  rescue  a  British 
spy  trapped  in  an  Eastern  Bloc  country.  The  film  is 
the  first  directorial  effort  of  Penny  Marshall  and  ' 
opens  OcL  10.  . 

Another  straightforward  comedy  is  "Tne  Golden 
Child."  starring  Eddie  Murphy  and  Charlotte  Lewis.  . 
Mr.  Murphy  portrays  a  private  eye  looking  for  a  child 
who  is  destined  to  be  an  Indian  spiritual  leader.  The 
child  has  been  kidnapped  by  terrorists  and  taken  to 
Los  Angeles.  The  film,  which  opens  in  early  Decem¬ 
ber,  is  directed  by  Michael  Ritchie. 

Steve  Martin,  Lome  Michaels  and  the  singer- 
songwriter  Randy  Newman  collaborated  on  the 
screenplay  for  “The  Three  Amigos,”  a  comedy  about 
three  silent-screen  actors  filming  a  Western  south  of 
the  border.  John  Landis  ("Animal  House”)  directs, 
and  Mr.  Martini  Martin  Short  and  Chevy  Chase  star. 

“The  Name  of  the  Rose"  is  a  murder  mystery  set 
in  a  14th-century  cloister.  Based  on  the  best-selling 
novel  by  Umberto  Eco,  this  tale  of  death  and  intrigue 
stars  Sean  Connery  and  F.  Murray  Abraham,  who 
won  an  Academy  Award  for  his  performance  as  Sali¬ 
eri  in  "Amadeus."  It  is  directed  by  Jean-Jacques  An- 
naud  ("Quest  for  Fire”)  and  opens  SepL  24. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  swashbuckling  adven¬ 
tures.  "Shanghai  Surprise,”  with  Sean  Penn  and  Ma- 
.  donna,  is  set  in  Shanghai,  where  an  American  fortune, 
hunter  and  a  beautiful  missionary  search  for  a  hidden 
cache  of  opium.  The  film,  directed  by  Jim  Goddard, 
features  music  by  George  Harrison,  its  executive  pro¬ 
ducer.  It  will  open  in  late  September  or  October. 

“Tai-Pan,"  based  on  James  Gavell's  best  seller, 
is  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Hong  Kong,  full  of  epic 
bloody  battles,'  lust  and  flamboyant  adventurers.  The 
film  is  directed  by  Daryl  Duke  and  stars  Bryan 
Brown,  Joan  Chen  and  John  Stanton.  It  opens  Oct  3. 

"Half  Moon  Street,"  based  on  a  novella  by  Paul 
Theroux,  stars  Sigourney  Weaver  as  a  research  scien¬ 
tist  who  picks  up  extra  money  by  working  for  an  es¬ 
cort  agency.  This  sideline  proves  more  adventurous 
than  she  bargained  for  and  leads  her  into  danger.  The 
film,  set  in  London,  is  directed  by  Robert  Swaim  also 
stars  Michael  Caine.  It  opens  Sept.  29. 

For  nostalgia  buffs,  Burt  Lancaster  and  Kirk 
Douglas  team  up  once  again  in  "Tough  Guys,”  a  light¬ 
hearted  romp  about  two  ex-cons  who  are  tempted  by 
one  last  caper.  The  movie,  slated  for  release  Ocl  3,  is 
directed  by  Jeff  Kanew. 

And  the  fourth  installment  of  the  "Star  Trek" 
saga  is  due  in  theaters  atChristmas.  WUH.am  Shatner 
antFEeohard  Nlmdy  head  ti&basf  Trek:  The 

Voyage  Home,’*  and  .Mr., Nfmoy  directs. 


Charlotte  Lewis  and  Eddie  Murphy 

in  “The  Golden  Child,”  about  a  detective 
hired  to  solve  a  kidnapping  case. 


Harrison  Ford  stars  in  “The  Mosquito 
Coast,"  an  adaptation  of  the  Paul 
Theroux  novel  directed  by  Peter  Weir. 


Mr.  Beresford's  "Crimes  of  the  Heart"  is  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Beth  Henley’s  1981  Pulitzer  prize-winning  play 
about  three  Southern  sisters  who  have  a  reunion.  It 
stars  Jessica  Lange,  Sissy  Spacek,  Diane  Keaton,  Sam 
Shepard  and  Tess  Harper.  The  film  will  be  released 
Dec.  10. 

Mr.  Lumet's  "The  Morning  After"  is  a  murder 
mystery  about  an  alcoholic  actress,  played  by  Jane 
Fonda,  who  wakes  up  next  to  a  dead  body  and  is 
framed  Tor  murder.  The  film  also  stars  Jeff  Bridges 
and  Raul  Julia  and  is  scheduled  for  a  Christmas  re¬ 
lease. 

Franco  Zeffirelli  has  tackled  a  screen  adaptation 
of  the  opera  "Otello,"  scheduled  to  open  this  Friday  in 
New  York.  The  film  version  of  ihe  opera  stars  Plarido 
Domingo  as  the  jealous  Moor  and  Katia  Ricciarelli  as 
Desdemona. 

Blake  Edwards  has  gotten  together  a  group  of  his 
friends  and  family,  spent  $1  million,  and  made  a  pro¬ 
fessional  home  movie.  "That’s  Life,”  starring  Jack 
Lemmon  and  Julie  Andrews  (Mr.  Edwards's  wife), 
was  conceived  and  directed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  shot  in 
his  home,  and  largely  improvised  by  the  cast,  which 
includes  Mr.  Edwards's  daughter  Jennifer  Edwards, 
Miss  Andrews's  daughter  Emma  Walton  and  Mr. 
Lemmon’s  son  Chris  Lemmon.  It’s  about  the  separate 
crises  of  different  family  members  that  occur  on  the 
weekend  of  die  father's  60th  birthday.  The  mother, 
played  by  Miss  Andrews,  copes  with  her  discovery 
that  a  growth  in  her  throat  may  be  cancerous.  The 
movie  is  scheduled  to  open  in  October. 

Miss  Andrews  also  stars  in  "Duet  for  One,”  open¬ 
ing  Ocl  31,  in  which  she  plays  a  concert  pianist  who 
contracts  multiple  sclerosis  and  is  helped  by  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  The  film  is  directed  by  Andrei  Konchalow- 
5ky  and  also  stars  Alan  Bates  and  Max  von  Sydow. 

The  New  York  Film  Festival,  from  SepL  19  to  Oct. 
5,  is  one  of  the  highlights  ol  the  fall  season.  Seven 
American  films  (as  compared  to  three  last  year)  are 
being  shown.  Many  of  the  films  at  the  festival  will 


late  Sid  Vicious,  a  member  of  the  1970‘s  British  punk 
rock  group  the  Sex  Pistols,  and  his  American  girl¬ 
friend,  Nancy  Spungen,  who  was  a  heroin  addicL  U  is 
directed  by  Alex  Cox  ("Repo  Man")  and  opens  com¬ 
mercially  Ocl  17. 

*‘T rue  Stories"  presents  life  in  the  middle-class, 
small-town  South  in  the  form  of  a  surreal  comic  trave¬ 
logue.  The  film  features  music  by  David  Byrne  and 
Talking  Heads,  and  is  scheduled  to  open  in  October.  It 
was  written  by  Mr.  Byrne  and  Beth  Henley. 

Several  Broadway  productions  are  being  brought 
to  the  screen  this  season.  “  ’night  Mother,”  Marsha 
Norman’s  probing  examination  of  a  mother-daughter 
relationship  and  the  daughter's  decision  to  take  her 
own  life,  starring  Sissy  Spacek  and  Anne  Bancroft, 
opens  this  Friday.  Tom  Moore,  who  also  directed  the 
play,  is  the  director. 

Other  movies  adapted  from  plays  are  "Children 
of  a  Lesser  God,"  “Brighton  Beach  Memoirs”  and 
“Little  Shop  of  Horrors.”  "Children  of  a  Lesser  God.” 
from  the  Tony  Award-winning  play  by  Mark  Medoff, 
stars  William  Hurt  as  a  teacher  who  falls  in  love  with 
a  deaf  woman  (Mariee  Matlin).  The  film,  directed  by 
Randa  Haines,  opens  in  late  September  or  October. 
"Brighton  Beach  Memoirs,"  opening  Dec.  19,  is  Neil 
Simon’s  autobiographical  comedy  brought  to  the 
screen  by  Gene  Saks,  its  Broadway  director,  with 
Blythe  Danner,  Bob  Dishy,  Judith  Ivey  and  Jonathan 
Silverman.  "Little  Shop  of  Horrors,"  the  long-running 
off-Broadway  comedy  about  the  odd  plant  that  grows 
in  a  Lower  East  Side  Manhattan  flower  shop,  is  also 
directed  by  its  stage  director,  Frank  Oz,  and  stars 
Steve  Martin  and  Rick  Moranis. 

The  scant  handful  of  films  with  political  or  social 
themes  this  season  is  likely  to  attract  attention.  One  is 
"Dust,"  based  on  the  novel  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Coun- 
try"  by  the  South  African  writer  J.  M.  Coetzee.  Set  in 
an  isolated  South  African  farm,  it  charts  the  menial 
disintegration  of  a  young  white  woman.  She  murders 
her  father  for  seducing  the  wife  of  the  farm's  black 
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90  More  spectral 
92  Van  Gogh 

painted  here 

*3  Football  HaU- 

of-Famer 

Parker 

94  Org.  for  Bird 
and  Birdsong 

95  Algerian  horse 
troopers 

99Lobscoose 
198  Author  de  la 
Roche 
102  Then,  in 
Rennes 

183  Where  the 

Ghibellines 
held  forth. 

104  Acapulco  aunt 

105  Copland's  “El 
- Mexico” 

189  Noblesse 
chaser 
ltMAdm. 

Farragut’s 
imprecation 
119  Handy  Andy’s 
football  team 

113  - escolar 

(school  age.  In 
Sonora) 

114  Ida  from 

London 

115  Bull  Run,  to 
tbeC.S-A. 

119  .Tobin  or  Kyle 
of  football 

117  City  on  the 
Moselle 

118  Favorable 
expressions 


119  Taoist  Lao- 


129  Prune,  to 

Jadtie  Stewart 


DOWN 


1  Canaille 

2  Sitting  room 
S.Shantty's 

creator 

4  Water-pump¬ 
ing  football 
team 

5  Take- — view 
(frown  on) 

9  Wilder  who’s 
often  wild 

7  Companion  for 
arsenic 

8  Flight  . 
components 

9  Sinus  cavities 

19  Divided  Eur. 
nation 

11  His  area  is 
about 

17,000,000 sq. 
mi. 

12  Certain 
Moslem  group 

13  - a  poke 

14  Jejune 
ISMfoor 

waterway 
18  Looks  after 
17  Anagram  for 
Sinatra 

20  Fashionable 
football  team 

24  Nicola  of 
Cremona 

25  Merakand 
Mizar 

31  Frebergof  TV 
commercials 


34  Lilly  of 
pharmaceu¬ 
ticals 

38  Califonrie,  par 
exemple 

38  Fishing  trap 

39  Precursor  of 
trig. 

41  "Waiting  for 
the  Robert. 


■42Turbine- 
operating 
football  team 

43  Capital  of 
South  Yemen  f 

44  Attracted  to  a 
coachman 

45  Salt-covered 

plain  of  the 
Southwest 
49  Patti  LuPone 

and  her  role 
successors  - 
47  Spirit;  courage 
49  Contemporary 
of  Della  and 
Sarah 

53  Celestial 
.  handles 

54  Indigent 
football  team 

55  Three-time  ' 
American 
League  M.V.P. 

58  Overweight 
football  teamr 

57  Advent  or  fact 

ending 

58  Like  a 
hedgehog 

59  Those  with 
expertise 

81  Proposed 
Const, 
amendment 


84  Cousin  ofa 
ness 

98  Pilaster  fillet 

88 - -up 

(confined) 

71  Follower  of 
Ham  or  Shem 
73  W.W.  I  river  of 
contention 
78  Galatea's 
unlucky  love 
90  D.J.'s 
offerings 
81  Modem  art 

83  Chester  and 

Festus,for 

short 

84  Matting  fibers 

85  Contract 
component 

88  Make  orderly 

87  Long  Island's 
^—■Gardens 

88  Tot's  musical 
hBtntment 


89  Beryl 
Sprinkel’s 
concern 

91  Least  onerous 

94  Knitted 

shoulder  scarfs 

99  Frontal 

97  Beadsman,  for 
one 

98  Polished,  in  a 
way 

108  Windfall 
181  Perfume  in¬ 


gredient 
where  the  tem- 


102 

pleofParvatJ 
is 

185  Befog,  in  Bonn 

197  Mardi  or  foie 
follower 
188  Start  of  the 
N.C.  motto 

111  Roof  piece 

112  Mystery  writer 
Foley 
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al  talking  -  with  modem  Czech  take-over  complete 

Port  CnnWr*  CtnfT  eim*iuo^4  tt 


COMPUTERS  don't  have  to  feel 
lonely  any  more.  Nowadays,  a  sim¬ 
ple  telephone  line  and  a  modem  will 
connect  your  computer  in  Jerusalem. 


rates  the  strings  of  binary  data  from 
the  constant  beep  sound  that  serves 
as  a  “carrier,”  packs  die  data  in 
fixed-size  blocks,  and  stores  them 


with  a  data-bank  in  Los  Angeles  as  inside  the  host  computer.  Once  in- 
easily  as  dialling  your  mother-in-law  side  the  receiving  computer's  mem- 


in  Petah  Tikva.  Maybe  easier. 

A  modem  (Modulator  and  De¬ 
modulator)  is  a  device  used  to  con¬ 
nect  computers  to  telephone  net¬ 
works  and  ultimately  to  each  other. 
It  comes  in  two  main  varieties:  direct 
connection  types  .and  acoustic  cou¬ 
plers. 

Direct  connection  modems  are 
permanently  plugged  into  the  tele¬ 
phone  system  and  are  either,  built 
into  the  computer  or  packed  into  a 
box  with  wires  leading  into  the  tele¬ 
phone  system.  Acoustic  modems  are 
portable  and  can  be  hooked  to  any 
old  phone.  Their  business  end  looks 
like  two  padded  cups  into  which  the 
telephone's  handset  is  fitted. 

Acting  as  an  interface  between 
remote  computers,  a  modem  re¬ 
ceives  strings  of  data  from  the  send¬ 
ing  computer  and  packs  them  in 
blocks  for  transmission  to  a  corres¬ 
ponding  modem  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  The  receiving  modem  sepa- 


ory,  there  is  no  di 
transmitted  and 
data. 


ttnpnter  s  mem- 
erence  between 
“home-grown” 


BESIDES  packing  and  unpacking 
data  for  transmission,  modems  have 
to  ensure  that  the  data  received  is  the 
same  as  the  data  .transmitted.  For 
this  purpose',  the  transmitted  data  is 
“padded”  with  special  signals  con¬ 
taining  information  such  as  the 
of  the  transmitted  block  (in  bits  or 
bytes).  The  receiving  computer  can 
decipher  those  signals  and  ask  for 
retransmission  if  it  detects  faults  in 
the  data  count/ 

External  electrical  “polution”  due 
to  atmospheric  conditions  or  faulty 
telephone  lines  can  foul  up  a  trans¬ 
mission  between  modems,  and  in  an 
attempt  to  avoid  this  trouble,  special 
tines  are  allocated  by  the  telephone 
company  for  use  by  commercial  cus¬ 
tomers. 

As  with  a  regular  telephone  con- 


COPING 
WITH  YOUR 
COMPUTER 


versation.  computers  can  talk  and 
listen  simultaneously.  This  is  called 
“full  duplex”  mode.  In  simpler  sys¬ 
tems  (half  duplex),  one  modem 
should  finish  its  conversation  before 
the  modem  on  the  other  end  can 
start. 

THE  *TUMBER  and  variety  of  data 
banks  on  the  market  is  growing  con¬ 
stantly,  whether  they  are  used  for 
transmitting  stock  market  prices  or 
imparting  anthropological  informa¬ 
tion.  Since,  as  with  so  much  else. 


there  are  two  incompatible  conven¬ 
tions  or  rules  for  modems  -  an 
American  and  a  European,  —  it  is 
important  to  make  sure  that  your 
communication  mate  has  compatible 
equipment. 

Simple  modems  cost  anywhere 
from  5300  to  $1,000.  Every  compu¬ 
ter  dealer  worth  his  salt  should  be 
able  to  advise  customers  about  the 
equipment  required  for  last,  casual 
or  professional  use.  Most  new  com¬ 
puters  come  fitted  with  the  wiring 
needed  to  hook  a  modem.  Old  com¬ 
puters,  not  factory-fitted  for  modem 
communication,  may  need  a  simple 
kit  to  bring  them  up  to  par  vntb 
current  technology. 

It  is  similar  technology  that  will 
bring  the  recently  inaugurated  tele¬ 
text  services  to  every  television- 
equipped  household.  Here,  the 
modem  acts  as  a  one-way  decoder  - 
receiving  coded  data  from  the  tele¬ 
text  transmitter  and  “unpacking”  it 
for  display  on  a  TV  screen.  If  your 
television  set  is  not  factory-equipped 
with  the  required  circuitry,  you'll 
have  to  hook  up  an  external  modem 
before  you  can  receive  teletext  ser¬ 
vices  at  home. 


Israel  becomes  homeland  for  bulb  flowers 


Gardener’s  Comer  /  Walter  Frankl 


SINCE  our  beautiful  wild  bulb  flow¬ 
ers  became  “protected  plants”  by 
law,  you  can  enjoy  them  in  abund¬ 
ance  in  the  Jerusalem  Forest,  on  the 
Carmel  and  in  many  other  woods  in 
the  country.  Every  spring  in  Israel 
brings  myriads  of  cyclamen,  ane¬ 
mones.  ranunculi,  crocuses,  irises, 
gladioli,  narcissuses,  ormthogalums, 
lilies,  arums,  muscaris  and  wild 
tulips.  What  a  blessed  country! 

For  decades  our  wild  bulb  flowers 
served  botanists  and  nurserymen 
here  and  abroad  as  basal  plants  for 
cultivation  and  the  creation  of  new 
species.  Most  of  the  bulbs  yoii  buy 
today  are  related  in  one  way  .  or 
another  to  our  native  wild  flowers. 
We  must  thank  the  breeders  and 
hybridizers  who  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  year  after  year  and  have 
been  responsible  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  many  beautiful  varieties 
that  decorate  our  gardens. 

Our  last  column  advised  you  to 
start  working  on  soil  preparation  for 
bulb  growing:  today  we  begin  with 
descriptions  of  common  and  less 
common  spring-flowering  bulb 
plants. 

Anemone  coronaria  (windflower,. 
calami  in  Hebrew)  is  a  big  poppy¬ 
like  flower  bloomingiq 
violet  and  white  with  blue  stamens. 
An  idea]  rock  garden  and  border 
plant,  it  grows  15-25  cm.  high.  Ane¬ 
mones  make  brilliant  splashes  of 
spring  colour  in  pots,  balcony  boxes 
or  banging  baskets.  They  are  also 
popular  as  cut  flowers  and  are  a 
major  item  sold  by  florists  or  street 
vendors  in  early  spring. 

It  is  worthwhile  to  pre-germinate 
the  little  black  conns  m  a  box  filled 
with  sand  or  vermicutite  because  the 
top  is  not  easy  to  recognize.  In  a 
moist  medium  the  little  conns  will 
germinate  quickly  and  show  you 
leaves  and  roots,  so  you’ll  be  able  to 
plant  them  later  in  their  natural 
position.  Some  gardeners  also  soak 
the  hard  conns  in  lukewarm  water 
for  better  germination.  Anemones 
can  also  be  grown  from  seed  in  early 
summer;  they  will  bloom  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring. 

Crocus  sativus  ( carcom  hagina).  A 
splended  flower,  very  useful  for 


Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra— conducted  by 
David  Roberlsos;  EmSy  Berendssn,  soprano 
(Henry  Crown  Ha)L  Jerusalem.  September  3). 
Jacob  GObw  WBd  Flowers,  for  soprano,  born 
and  strings;  Frank  Martin:  Concerto  for  Seven 
Wind  Instruments.  Tvmpaiti.  Percussion  and 
String  Orchestra:  Johannes  Brahms:  Varia¬ 
tions  on  a  theme  by  Haydn,  op  .58a. 

THE  CONCERT  opened  with  the 
earliest  published  work  of  Jacob  Gtl- 
boa(b.  1920),  one  of  the  outstanding 
members  of  the  older  generation  of 
Israeli  composers.  Wnrten  in  1956 


rockeries  and  the  first  row  of  a 
flowering  border.  Crocuses  grow 
wild  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cross  and 
elsewhere  around  Jerusalem,  in  the 
plains  and  on  Mt.  Carmel.  They  are 
white  and  very  fragrant  The  basal, 
grass-like  leaves,  sometimes  with  a 
silvery  mid-rib,  can  appear  before, 
with  or  after  the  flowers.  The  ex¬ 
tremely  short  stem  is  hidden  under¬ 
ground.  What  looks  like  a  stem 
above  ground  is  the  tube  of  the 
flower.  . 

Dutch  breeders  have  succeeded  in 
developing  coloured  crocuses  -  yel¬ 
low,  lilac,  dark  purple,  white  with 
purple  stripes  and  blue.  You  can  buy 
them  at  nurseries  andin  seed  shops. 
To  make  a  showing,  crocuses  should 
be  planted  in  groups  of  15  or  more 
with  20-30  cm.  between  groups. 
Plant  conns  as.  soon  as  they  are 
available  (September-October)  in 
light  (sandy)  soil  about  3-4  cm.  deep. 
Although  crocuses  like  full  sun,  they 
will  bloom  also  in  partial  shade. 
They  become  naturalized  in  lawns, 
multiply  and  flower  year  after  year. 
If  you  plant  them  in  a  lawn,  don't 
mow  off  their  foliage  before  it  turns 
yellow. 

Tritouia  potiteii  (monibretia  in  En- 

thc 

tallest  bulb  flowers,  reaching  a 
height  of  1-VA  metres,  and  flowers 
in  red  and  orange-  Tritcmias  should 
go  in  the  last  row  of  the  flowering 
border.  The  high  stems  should  be 
staked  like  those  of  gladioli.  Trito-: 
nia,  related  to  freesia,  gladiolus  and 
ixia,  is  one  of  the  earliest  blooming  . 
bulb  flowers.  Although  this  plant  is 
not  suitable  for  balcony  boxes,  it  can 
be  grown  successfully  in  large  tins  or 
buckets. 

.  Conns  should  be  set  out  in 
September,  some  3-4  cm.  deep  with 
20  cm.  between  conns.  Tntonias 
thrive  when  left  in  the  ground  for  5-6 
years.  They  produce  more  and  more 
flowers  on  long  stems  from  year  to 
year.  The  flowers  are  excellent  for 
long  vases.  After  the  plants  flower, 
the  steins  with  their  seed  capsules 
will  be  a  decorative  addition  to  flow¬ 
er  arrangements. 

Muscari  (grape  hyacinth,  muscari 
in  Hebrew).  A  beautiful,  bright 


effect  is  the  sight  of  these  little  blue 
flowers  on  short  steins.  Like  cro¬ 
cuses,  they  should  be  planted  in 
groups  only,  either  as  the  first  row  in 
a  border  or  in  flat  containers.  Easy  to 
grow,  they  thrive  in  almost  any  land 
of  soil.  Yon  may  plant  them  as  soon 
as  you  can  buy  them  in  September 


them  into  the  prepared  loose  sofl 
mixture  so  that  the  tips  are  covered 
with  about  l-3cm.  of  soil.  Water 
moderately  but  never  let  the  soil  dry 
out. 


wuw,  l utj  uuivc  iu  ajunni  ouy  kjluu  i_,j,  l -  . 

of  soil.  You  may  plant  them  as  soon  to 

as  you  can  buy  tbem  in  September  ’"EJUS  manure  * 

and  enjoy  the  grass-like  foliage  in  ^flirted  for  water  to  encour- 

^The'anJy  disadvantage  with  mus- 


beautiful,  bright 


and  first  performed  by  George  Sin- 
germ  19.62,  the  work  is  based  on  four 
poems  by  Rachel  and  is  redolent  of 
that  eastern  Mediterranean  impress¬ 
ionism  once  so  popular  here  and  now 
sadly  out  of  fashion.  It  is  shameful 
that  this  lovely  piece  had  to  wait  24 
years  for  its  second  performance, 
but  we  can  be  glad  that  this  was  so 
fine.  Emily  Berendson's  beautiful 
singing  had  affection  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  David  Do  tan  was  out- 


cari  is  the  long-lasting  ugly  foliage 
after  the  flowers  fade.  Here  is  a 
dilemma  for  the  gardener:  if  you 
remove  the  foliage  before  it  becomes 
completely  dry,  you  will  have  fewer 
and  smaller  flowers  next  season.  A 
solution  may  be  to  plant  white  alys- 
sum  next  to  and  between  the  groups 
of  muscaris.  The  white-blue  colour 
combination  will  add  charm  to  the 
border, '  and  the  spreading  alyssum 
will  later  cover  the  ugly  muscari 
foliage.  Muscari  conns  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  for  many  years  and  will 
increase  from  season  to  season,  be¬ 
coming  a  harbinger  of  spring  in  your 
garden. 

Freesia,  a  beautiful  scented  small 
flower,  named  for  tbe  German 
botanist  Freece.  Freesia  “bulbs”  (in 
reality  conns)  will  be  among  the  first 
available  and  should  be  planted  at 
2-week  intervals  to  prolong  their 
blooming  period.  Most  suitable  for 
patfy-ihangjng  basket®  *>r  fralcwhy 
boxes.  Their  cultivation  began  about 
100  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Freece 
found  the  wild-growing  Freesia  alba 
in  South  Africa.  In  1989  a  British 
surveyor  named  Armstrong  disco¬ 
vered  a  coloured  form  at  Hennans- 
dorp  in  South  Africa.  Since  the  in¬ 
troduction  •  of  coloured  varieties, 
with  large  flowers  in  many  lovely  and 
delicate  shades,  freesias  have  gained 
in  popularity.  These  hybrids  are  the 
result  of  crosses  between  the  white 
and  coloured  varieties.  Freesia  flow¬ 
ers  now  bloom  in  salmon  orange, 
buff,  lavender,  pink,  golden  yellow 
with  an  orange  blotch,  rose,  light 
purple  and.  of  course,  white. 

Under  proper  conditions  the 
plants  remain  in  bloom  for  about  2 
weeks  and  through  successive  plant¬ 
ings  a  continuous  supply  of  blooms 
may  be  obtained.  Freesia  culture  is 

Suite  simple.  When  planting,  space 
te  conns  3-5 cm.  apart  and  press 


Worth  the  wait 


MUSIC 

standing  in  the  cruelly  difficult  horn 
part. 

Frank  Martin’s  Concerto,  com¬ 
posed  in  1949,  is  rightly  considered  a 
modern  classic.  The  first  movement 


Announcing... 
the  Summer  1986  edition  of 


the  Summer  1986  edition  of  Ma9azine 

In  this  edition: 

•  Eretz  visits  Beit  Daniel,  a  retreat  for  artists  and 
musicians,  in  the  mountains  by  the  Mediterranean 

•  •  ‘A  Trip  Down  the  Jordan  River”  -from  snowy 
Mount  Hermon,  past  ancient  shrines,  picturesque 
waterfalls  and  spectacular  scenery 

•  '  ‘The  Jeweled  Ladder' '  -  The  story  of 
Mohammed’s  Night  Journey 

•  The  tip  of  the  pen  and  the  eye  of  the  camera 
discover  Safed,  the  City  of  the  Mystics 

•  A  curious  report  on  Israel's  big  bad  wolves, 
leopards  and ...  dragons??? 

•  The  art  of  archaeological  reconstruction 

-brings  new  dimension  to  Israel’s 
heritage.  Biblical  scenery  and  modem  sights, 
diverse  people  and  customs,  intriguing  flora  and 
fauna  are  captured  in  spectacular  photographs  and 
in-depth  articles. 

Enjoy  more  than  just  the  facts.  Slip  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  Land  of  Israel. 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O.Box  81 ,  Jerusalem  91 000 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  ERETZ  Magazine  beginning  from  the  Summer  issue.  1  enclose  a  cheque 
for  NlS  24.00*  (including  postage  and  handling)forthe  nextfour  issues. 


blooms.  Don't  worry  if  the  leaves  are 
beading  down  -  tbe  following  flower 
spikes  will  grow  upright.  If  yon  want 
die  whole  freesia  plant  to  grow  up¬ 
right.  you  have  to  stake  it  with  thm 
bamboo  or  other  sticks.  When  the 
blooming  season  is  over,  the  conns 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  next 
year.  They  will  multiply  and  produce 
more  Sowers  from  year  to  year. 

Hyppeastnnn  hybrid  um  ( amary¬ 
llis  in  English  and  Hebrew). 
Although  some  amateur  gardeners 
grow  amaryllis  in  flower  beds,  this 
plant  is  a  perfect  pot  flower.  Amary¬ 
llis  bulbs  are  unusually  large,  about 
the  size  of  a  coconut.  The  pot  you 
use  should  be  at  least  twice  tbe  size 
of  the  bulb.  In  contradiction  to  all 
other  bulbs,  amaryllis  should  be 
planted  with  half  or  even  two-thirds 
of  the  bulb  above  the  soil  surface. 
Tamp  the  soO  throughly  around  the 
base  and  water.  Keep  the  soil  only 
slightly  moist  until  the  bulb  starts  to 
grow.  Be  careful,  because  watering  a 
bulb,  too  much  after  growth  starts 
may  eauseitto  rot. 

Once  the  leaf  tip  emerges  from  the 
centre  of  the  bulb,  and  after  the 
bloom  stem  bas  cleared  the  scales,  it 
seems  that  the  bulb  no  longer  uses 
stored  moisture  and  food,  but  feeds 
throngh  its  roots;  you  may  then 
apply  more  water  regularly,  but 
don’t  over-water.  A  location  with 
full  sun  is  best  for  an  amaryllis.  To 
prevent  the  hollow  stem  from  being 
broken  by  tbe  wind,  stake  the  flower 
stem  loosely.  Plastic  stakes,  avail¬ 
able  at  nurseries,  are  recommended. 

Amaryllis  flowers  can  be  cut  and 
used  in  indoor  decoration.  Some¬ 
times  four  or  more  flowers  appear  on 
a  single  stem.  There  is  no  visible 
difference  in  the  large  bulbs,  but 
your  nurseryman  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  whether  the  bulb  you  are  buying 
will  flower  in  red,  pink,  white  or 
mixed  colours. 

More  about  spring-flowering 
bulbs  in  our  next  column. 


suffers  from  that  surface  glitter  and 
emotional  shallowness  that  char¬ 
acterizes  much  of  French  neo- 
classicism.  The  second  and  third 
movements  are  on  an  altogether 
different  level,  combining  intensity 
and  panache  to  thrilling  effect.  The 
soloists,  drawn  from  the  orchestra, 
and  the  accompaniment  were  all  one 
could  hope  for. 

The  Jerusalem  Symphoay  does 
not  play  Brahms  with  the  instinctive 
authority  of  great  European  orches¬ 
tras,  and  the  young  conductor  has 
not  yet  amassed  sufficient  experi¬ 
ence  to  have  tbe  measure  of  Brahms. 
The  performance  of  the  Haydn 
Variations,  though  creditable,  was 
both  stodgy  and  lacking  in  weight. 


Post  Sports  Staff 
and  Agencies 

Czechoslovakia  have  put  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  take-over  bid  of  world  tennis. 
Their  gradual  rivalling  of  Sweden 
ever  recent  years  took  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  over  the  weekend  when  they 
provided  all  four  finalists  in  the 
men’s  and  women’s  U.S.  Open. 

Although  technically  Martina 
Navratilova  is  now  an  American,  for 
tbe  first  time  in  the  historv  of  the 
sport  both  the  men’s  and  women’s 
finalists  in  a  Grand  Slam  event  de¬ 
rived  from  a  single  nation. 

After  the  marvellous  victory  by 
Helena  Sukova  over  Chris  Evert 
Lloyd,  Navratilova  had  to  work  ev¬ 
ery  inch  of  the  way  to  take  her  place 
in  the  final;  she  squeaked  past  the 
talented  West  German  teenager  Ste- 
fi  Graf  after  saving  a  match  point. 

Ivan  Lendl,  the  world's  No.  1 ,  had 
duly  taken  his  place  in  the  final 
'earlier  on  Saturday  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  victory  over  Stefan  Edberg. 
Then,  however,  the  biggest  upset  of 
all  when  Miroslav  Medr  won  a  tita¬ 
nic  battle  to  oust  Wimbledon  cham¬ 
pion  Boris  Becker  in  a  tremendous 
match. 

Mecir,  who  longs  to  be 
back  home  in  Czechoslovakia,  found 
himself  instead  still  in  the  United 
States  to  play  in  tbe  final  against  Ivan 
Lendl,  after  upsetting  Wimbledon 
champion  Boris  Becker  of  West 
Germany  4-6, 6-3, 6-4. 3-6, 6-3. 

“This  is  one  of  the  best  matches  I 
have  ever  played,”  said  Medr,  22.  “I 
was  just  trying  not  to  lose." 

“This  guy  is  the  most  difficult  to 
play  against  on  the  tour."  lamented 
third-seeded  Becker.  “I  can  hit  mv 


SQUEAKED  THROUGH: 
Martina  Navratilova 

best  serve,  and  he  still  can  hit  a 
winner  off  it."  Becker  lost  his  serve 
five  times.  “No  shot  is  for  sure 
against  him.”  Becker  continued.  He 
added.  “I'm  disappointed,  but  I’m 
not  going  to  die.” 

“To  win  the  matches  he  has  this 
week  you  have  to  pose  a  problem  to 
anybody.”  said  Lendl  about  Mecir. 
“He  must  be  playing  great." 

Mecir  is  tbe  lowest  seed  to  reach 
the  final  since  tenth-seeded  John 
Newcombe  won  the  title  in  1974. 

Steffi  Graf  demonstrated  why  she 
is  the  heir-apparent  to  the  women's 
tennis  crown,  but  the  reigning 
queen.  Martina  Navratilova,  man¬ 
aged  to  stave  her  off  with  a  dramatic 
6-7  (3-71  7-6  (10-8)  victory  in 
their  semi-final.  . 


Navratilova  survived  two  match 
points  in  the  lQth  game  of  the  third 
set  and  one  more  in  an  lS-point 
tiebreaker,  the  second  of  a  match 
which  time  after  time  brought  the 
fens  at  centre  court  to  their  feet. 

Navratilova  said  that  Grafs  back¬ 
hand  was  better  than  ever,  and 
added,  “I  guess  she's  just  hitting  the 
ball  harder.  She's  awfully  fast?  It's 
hard  to  prepare.” 

Navratilova  said  afterwards  that 
she  believes  Graf,  whose  only  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  world  number  one  in 
four  previous  meetings  came  earlier 
this  year  on  clay  in  West  Germany,  is 
the  heir  to  her  top-ranking. 

“She  seems  to  be  the  natural  suc¬ 
cessor...  only  because  of  her  con¬ 
sistency.  1  think  Hana  (Mandlikova) 
at  her  best  is  better  than  SLeffi  a:  her 
best,  but  Steffi  can  be  near  her  best 
more  often,”  Navratilova  said. 

Graf  was  no  shrinking  violet  in 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  be¬ 
coming  the  number  one  player. 

“You  see  that  she  (Navratilova)  is 
not  that  much  better  than  everybody 
else."  Graf  said.  “I  think  I’m  really 
gening  closer  now.  I  have  to  improve 
my  serve  much  more.  And  then  I 
think  it's  going  to  be  a  much  tougher 
match  for  her  for  sure.” 

Already,  she  does  not  think  that 
Lloyd  is  much  of  a  threat  any  more. 

“I  think  even  Chris  is  not  that 
great  any  more.  I  mean  she's  good. 
She's  good.  But  I  think, she's  getting 
back  a  little  bit. 

“I  mean.  1  would  have  liked  to 
play  her  in  the  semis,  because  she's 
not  moving  so  good  any  more.  She's 
not  what  she  was  one' or  two  years 
ago." 


Astros  delight  in  Cruz  homer 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Jose  Cruz  hit  a 
ball  that  disappeared  over  the  right- 
field  fence  to  help  the  Houston 
Astros  to  a" 7-6  victoiy  over  the  St. 
Louis  Cardinals  in  Major-League 
baseball  action  on  Saturday,  to  keep 
the  Astros  in  their  7-game  lead  at  the 
top  of  the  National  LeagueWest. 

Gary  Carter  hit  two  home  runs, 
including  die  game  winner  with  two 
out  in  the  eighth  inning,  to  help  the 
Mets  to  victory  over  the  Padres. 

Fernando  Valenzuela  pitched  a 
six-hitter  for  Los  Angeles  and  struck 
out  a  season-high  14  as  the  Dodgers 
eased  tbe  Phillies 

Bob  Homer  hit  his  first  career 
Grand  Slam  to  help  Atlanta  to  vic¬ 
tory.  He  connected  in  the  third  in¬ 
ning  against  Stan  Fansler,  who  was 
making  his  Major-League  debut  for 
the  Pirates. 

Ted  Power  pitched  seven  strong 
innings  and  Dave  Parker  drove  in 
two  runs  to  lead  Cincinnati  to  a 
convincing  triumph  over  the  Cubs  in 
their  earnest  pursuit  after  the 
Astros. 

Luis  Rivera's  two-run  single  cap¬ 
ped  a  three-run  rally  in  the  eighth 
inning  by  Montreal  as  they  shaded 
tbe  Giants  3-1. 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE 

Marty  Barrett  had  a  two-out  single 
in  the  ninth  inning  to  lift  the  Red  Sox 
to  a  narrow  victory,  3-2  over  the 
Twins. 

Joe  Carter  went  5-for-6  wife  two 
homers  and  two  doubles,  driving  in 
four  runs  and  scoring  five  for  Cleve¬ 
land  as  tbe  Indians  went  on  a  ramp 
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DOUBLE  HOMER:  Mets’ 
catcher  Gary  Carter 

and  took  their  lion's  share  of  fee  27 
runs  in  the  game  with  the  Braves. 

Jimmy  Key  Floyd  Ban¬ 

nister.  and  George  Bell  hit  a  fourth-' 
inning  homer  to  help  Toronto  blank 
the  White  Sox. 

Stan  Javier  lined  a  two-out  single 
to  left  to  drive  in  Jose  Conseco  with 
the  winning  run  for  the  A’s  over  the 
Tigers. 

Mike  Morgan  pitched  a  five-hitter 
for  the  victoiy  and  Phil  Bradley  and 
Jim  Presley  drove  in  two  runs  apiece 
in  the  first  two  innings  for  the  Marin¬ 
ers  as  they  coasted  to  a  6-2  triumph 
over  the  Orioles. 

Rookie  Pete  Incaviglia  hit  two 
solo  home  runs  and  Orlando  Merca¬ 
do  and  Rueben  Sierra  also  homered 


for  Texas  who  upended  the  Royals 
6-4. 

Brian  Downing.  Doug  Deduces 
and  George  Hendrick  hit  home  runs 
and  Mike  Witt  scattered  seven  hits  as 
the  Angels  whailoped  the  Yankees 
9-2. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  EAST 


New  York 
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Montreal 

Chicago 
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Houston  77  58  570 

Cfarimari  TO  66  519  7 

S«n  Francisco  67  69  .493  IQW 

Altana  64  70  .478  12M 

Los  Angeles  64  71  .474  13 

San  Diego  63  72  .467  14 

SATURDAY'S  GAMES:  New  York  4.  Su 
Diego  3;  Houston  7,  St.  Lotos  6;  Los  Angeks  3, 
Philadelphia  2;  Cincinnati  5,  Chicago  1;  Mon¬ 
treal  3,  San  Francisco  1;  Atlanta  4.  PStoborgh 
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Arnie  wows  them  again 

WASHINGTON  (AFP).  -  After  Senior  Tour  Chrysler  Cup,  holed  out 
more  than  30  years  in  professional ;  from  tbe  tee  with  a  five-iron  on  tbe 
golf,  Arnold  Painter  is  still  achieving.  187-year  par  three  on  the  Potomac 
ITie  veteran  American  sank  a  bole-  Avene)  Club  course  twice  in  succes- 
in-one  on  the  same  hole  two  days  in  a  sive  rounds, 
row,  the  first  professional  golfer  ever 

to  do  so,  to  add  lustre  to  his  legend  “I’ve  bad  some  things  happen  to 
near  here.  me,  but  never  anything  dose  to 

Palmer,  56,  preparing  for  tbe  PGA  that.”  said  Palmer. 


Robson  tipped 
for  Man  Utd.  boss 

MANCHESTER  (AFP).  -  England 
and  Manchester  United  captain 
Bryan  Robson  is  being  tipped  to  take 
over  as  manager  of  the  wealthy  En¬ 
glish  First  Division  club  if  their  abys¬ 
mal  start  to  tbe  season  continues. 

Although  United  chief  executive 
Martin  Edwards  recently  gave  cur¬ 
rent  boss  Ron  Atkinson  a  vote  of 
confidence,  even  his  patience  is  like¬ 
ly  to  run  out  if  the  giant  Manchester 
dub  remain  at  the  bottom  or  near 


World  hurdling  record 

BELGRADE  (AFP).  -  Yordanka 
Donkova  of  Bulgaria  improved  her 
own  women's  100m.  hurdles  world 
record  to  12.26  seconds  at  tbe  Bal¬ 
kan  games  in  Ljubljana,  yesterday. 

Donkova  had  docked  the  pre¬ 
vious  Tecord  of  12.29  in  Cologne  last 
month.  This  is  the  fourth  time  in  a 
month  that  the  24-year-old  Euro¬ 
pean  champion  has  equalled  or 
broken  the  record. 


Zi  Toronto  4,  Gringo  9;  Oakland  5,  Detroit  4, 
lOimtiogs;  Seattle  6,  Baltimore  2;  Oerdand  17, 
MDwankee  9;  Texas  6,  Kansas  Chy  4;  Cafifor- 
nia  9,  New  York  2. 


SCOREBOARD 

CRICKET:  -  Opener  Krishnamadiari  Srik- 
kanth's  swashbuckling  UQ  and  a  tfrokefkd  64  by 
dchatant  Raman  Lamba  steered  India  to  a 
caarrindng  seven-wicket  win  over  Anstrafia  in 
ffce  Oral  one-day  Test  at  Jaipur.  India  overtook 
Australia’s  250  for  three  in  the  41st  over  of  the 
jnnmgs  to  take  a  1-9  lead  in  the  six-match  series. 
ATHLETICS:  -  European  20-tan.  walking 
champion  JazefPrflMEBff  of  Czechoslovakia  set 
a  world  best  one  boor  mark  oT  15347  metres  hi 
fifldesbehn.  West  Genumy.  He  beat  tbe  old 
best  mark  held  by  Mexican  Ernesto  Canto  by 
264  metres. 

CYCLING:  -  Moreno  Argentin  of  Italy  made 
the  most  of  a  daring  gambit,  powering  up  tbe 
find  MB  and  sprinting  to  victory  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  road  race  of  the  world  eycBng  chant- 
pronships  in  Colorado  Springs.  Argentin,  tbe 
bronze  raedalEst  last  year,  erased  tbe  finish  Hoe 
about  a  bike  length  ahead  of  a  surprising  Chaffy 
Mottet  after  the  26L8km.  race. 

BOXING:  -  ChaBenger  Bobby  Cgy*  of  the  UJS. 
stopped  Yugoslavian  Slobodan  Kacar  in  tbe 
flflh  round  of  their  scheduled  15-rotmd  Bght  to 
takeaway  Ms  1BF Eght-hrnvywr ighf  tltti 
BOXING:  undefeated  IBF  heavyweight  cham- 
pion  Michael  Spinks  knocked  down  European 
champion  Steffen  Tangstad  of  Norway  three 
times  in  Las  Vegas  before  stopping  him  in  the 
fourth  round  of  a  schcdoled  15-roond  boot  to 
retain  his  title. 


MOSHE  SAPERSTEIN  1  there  for  much  longer. 


Views  and  News 
at  the  Hotel  Inter-Continental 
with  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  Hotel  Inter-Continental  Jerusalem  distributes 
complimentary  copies  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  to 
guests  every  day. 
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•  For  overseas  subscriptions,  NlS  31 .00  or$18JX) 
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CELEBRATION  87 

The  1987  United  Jewish  Appeal/Federation  Campaign  will 
open  In  Jerusalem  this  month,  with  an  assembly  celebrating 
twenty  years  of  a  United  Jerusalem  and  the  Centennial  of 
David  Ben-Gurion’s  birth. 

The  celebration  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  23  September  1 986, 
at  8:00  pjn.  at  the  Merrill  Hassenfeld  Amphitheatre  (Sultan’s- 
Pool),  where  a  sound  and  light  show  on  Jerusalem  and 
Ben-Gurion  will  be  presented. 

The  UJA/lsrael  Operations  invites  Jerusalem  residents  and 
members  of  the  AAC!  to  join  us  for  the  opening  event 


Tickets  available  at  • 

AAG 

Jerusalem  Region 
6  Mane  Street 
5  Jerusalem 

A 

TeL  02-636932 


OJA  Israel  Operations 
1  Iba  GabboL  Street 


TeL  02-248446 
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Kibbutzim’s  woes 
hurt  prawn  exports 


CONSUMER  PRICES 

Percentage  change 


Year-on  Year-on 

-Year  Previous  -Year 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
HAIFA.  -  The  lucrative  little  prawn 
is  proving  a  big  problem  this  year, 
despite  its  high  export  value. 

Last  year  Israel  exported  40  tons 
of  the  tiny  crustaceans,  earning  ab¬ 
out  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 
foreign  currency.  But  exports  are 
expected  to  drop  to  only  30  tons  this 
year  as  a  result  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  kibbutzim  which 
breed  the  prawns  in  their  fish  ponds. 

The  export  season,  which  lasts 
until  November,  started  last  week 
with  the  air-freighting  of  several 
hundred  kilograms  of  fresh  prawns 
on  ice  to  West  Germany.’  And  this 
year’s  prices  are  good,  ranging  from 
S3  to  $8  per  kilo.  Amnon  Levin, 
secretary  of  the  Fish  Breeders  Un¬ 
ion.  told  The  Jerusalem  Post.  But  the 
problems  are  big.  as  well. 

“Fresh-water  prawn-breeding  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  in 
rheir  present  financial  straits  the  kib¬ 
butzim  are  wary  of  engaging  in  ex¬ 
periments  and  investing  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  facilities  that  could  build  the 
branch  into  a  fine  export  market.” 
Levin  explained. 

The  prawns  spawn  in  specialized 
centres  in  the  winter,  their  natural 
spawning  season.  But,  as  they  are 
warm  water  creatures  they  cannot  be 
transferred  to  the  ponds  until  the 
water  temperature  rises  to  above 
2(TC.  which  in  Israel  occurs  in  the 
late  spring. 

By  this  time  they  weigh  about  U.2 
grams  and  cost  the  kibbutz  four  U.S. 
cents  each.  When  the  export  season 
starts  in  August,  they  weigh  any¬ 
where  from  20  to  45  grams,  which  is 
considered  small  for  prawns  going 
on  to  the  market. 


"We  have  not  yet  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  keeping  them  through  the 
winter,  so  we  must  export  them  all 
by  November,”  said  Levin. 

The  warmer  water  in  some  parts  of 
the  Jezred  Valley  which  stay  above 
20  degrees  may  make  it  possible  to 
grow  a  really  lucrative,  large  size 
prawn.  Levin  said. 

However,  in  their  current  finan¬ 
cial  straits,  none  of  the  kibbutzim  are 
eager  to  make  the  try.  To  keep  the 
prawns  through  the  winter  would 
involve  the  construction  of  special 
ponds:  currently  they  are  bred 
alongside  the  fish  in  -the  ponds, 
where  they  do  not  get  the  attention 
they  need. 

Packaging  and  shipping  costs 
amount  to  about  $1.20  per  kilo  and 
the  kibbutzim  producing  the  biggest 
prawns  that  fetch  the  top  price  of  $8 
can  do  very  well.  But  profitability 
diminishes  with  the  smaller  prawns. 

This  year's  marketing  plans  also 
include  sales  thrusts  into  Italy  and 
trial  shipments  to  the  U.S..  as  the 
union  wants  to  expand  the  market. 

“Research  is  continuing,  and  we 
hope  to  build  up  this  new  export 
branch  into  an  important  by-product 
of  the  fish  ponds  m  future,  when  the 
economy  picks  up  again  and  the 
kibbutzim  will  again"  be  able  to 
afford  investments.”  Levin  said. 

The  country’s  fishermen  also  ex¬ 
port  sea  shrimps,  but  as  there  is  a 
very  lucrative  market  for  them  inside 
the  country,  a  lot  of  their  catch  ends 
up  staying  here.  The  pond  fishermen 
on  the  other  hand  respect  the 
kashrut  requirements  that  come  with 
the  leases  of  their  land  from  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  and  market 
their  prawns  exclusively  abroad. 


Market  signals  discounted 


Experts  doubt  inflation  fears 


PARIS  (Reuter).  -  Fears  of  a  new 
bout  of  inflation  last  week  disturbed 
global  financial  markets  that  were' 
already  worried  by  a  falling  dollar, 
sluggish  economic  growth  and  a  rise 
in  oil  prices  led  by  the  Opec  expor¬ 
ters. 

But  economists  polled  by  Reuters 
in  Western  Europe  could  generally 
see  no  firm  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  wage-price  spiral  was  des¬ 
tined  for  any  sharp  new  twist  in  the 
near  future. 

Still,  speculators  baling  out  of 
fixed-interest  securities  pushed  gold 
prices  to  a  three-year  high  last  week, 
after  the  U.S.  announced  a  record 
$18  billion  July  trade  deficit  and  said 
the  dollar  might  have  to  fall  further 
to  narrow  the  export-import  gap. 

Investors  also  fear  the  Reagan 
administration,  coming  up  to  con¬ 
gressional  elections,  will  engineer  a 
lower  dollar  to  boost  the  economy  by 
means  of  a  new  round  of  U.S.  in¬ 
terest  rate  cuts,  causing  an  inflation- 


“Curreotly,  there  is  little  fear  of 
West  Germin'  inflation  rising,"  said 
Ute  Geipel,  senior  economist  in 
Frankfurt  for  Citibank  AG. 

At  the  Paris-based  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De¬ 
velopment,  which  monitors  trends  in 
the  main  24  non-commanist  indust¬ 
rial  nations,  economists  said  it  was 
too  soon  to  draw  firm  conclusions 
from  economic  indicators  published 
in  the  past  two  months.  But  the 
mid-year  average  yearly  inflation 
rate  for  the  24  countries  was  only  2-5 
per  cent,  two  percentage  points  less 
than  the  OECD  was  forecasting  six 
months  ago,  they  noted. 

West  German  living  costs  fell  0.4 
per  cent  from  year  earlier  levels  in 
August,  largely  because  of  a  fall  in 
petrol  and  neating-oil  prices.  But 
even  without  that  tonus,  living  costs 
would  have  risen  only  1.5  per  cent, 
official  figures  showed. 

Excluding  the  benefit  of  falling  oil 
rices,  the  underlying  mid-year  in- 


Stocks  in  ponds:  Kibbutzim  use  regular  fishponds  like  these  to  breed, 
prawns  for  the  export  market,  but  without  further  investment,  sales 
win  not  grow  by  much. 


West  Germany  and  Japan,  resisting 
U.S.  pressure  for  cuts  in  their  own' 
interest  rates,  have  cited  the  risk  of 
reigniting  inflation  in  their  econo¬ 
mies. 

A  20  per  cent  rise  in  gold  prioes 
since  the  start  of  this  year,  booming 
stock  markets  and  a  healthy  revival 
in  company  profit  margins  all  point 
to  strong  liquidity  growth  in  the 
industrial  world,  economists  in  West 
European  capitals  said. 

In  West  Germany,  the  Bundes¬ 
bank  says  an  over-expansioa  of  the 
money  supply  is  its  primary  fear. 
Money  stock  growth  ran  at  6.7  per 
cent  in  July,  well  outside  the  5.5  per 
cent  upper  end  of  an  official  taiget 
range. 

But  in  spite  of  the  official  caution, 
economists  could  find. little  real 
grounds  for  the -inflation  fears  at 
present. 


about  3. 25  per  cent,  a  full  percentage 
point  less  than  expected. 

Wjth  prices  steady  or  falling  in 
West  Germany  and  Japan,  and  bare¬ 
ly  rising  in  the  U.S.,  objective 
grounds  for  concern  seem  limited. 

Even  if  oil  prices  hold  their  recent 
recovery  the  additional  boost  to 
German  inflation,  for  example, 
would  probably  be  no  more  than  1  or 
2  per  cent,  German  economists  said. 
In  nations  such  as  Britain,  oil  com¬ 
panies  also  did  not  pass  on  to  con¬ 
sumers  of  refined  products  all  the 
benefits  of  cheaper  crude. 

At  the  same  time,  said  analysts  in 
Paris,  the  weakness  of  the  dollar  has 
had  far  less  impact  on  American 
price  levels  than  they  would  have 
expected. 

Even  if  the  doDaris  fall  starts  to 
push  up  U.S.  prices  in  the  nextreW 
months,  this  would  probably  be  a 


ica  it  hardly  exists.  Certainly  there  is 
a  lot  of  liquidity  slopping  around  in 
the  system,  but  it’s  difficult  to  prove 
that  this  will  lead  to  higher  inflation. 
It’s  a  fairly  small  risk." 


Brazil  may  import  coffee 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  (Reuters).  - 
Brazil  may  be  forced  to  import  cof¬ 
fee  to  prevent  a  shortage  on  the 
shelves  of  domestic  supermarkets, 
president  of  the  Rio  Coffee  Trade 
Association  Carlos  Calmon  said  Fri¬ 
day. 

"We  must  remember  that  Brazi¬ 
lian  coffee  stocks  are  just  about 
exhausted,”  he  said. 


batshewa 


DANCE  COMPANY 


Opening  of 
86/87  season 


First  performance 
for  subscribers  and 
the  general  public 
of  new  works  by 
Robert  North, 
Daniel  Ezralow 


Camerie  Theatre,  Tel  Aviv 
Monday,  Sept  15, 
Tuesday,  Sept  16, 
at  8:30  pun. 
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EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST  AID  101 


ACROSS 

5  &  8  An  affair  participants  plan 
to  keep  to  themselves  (6.8) 

9  About  to  see  through  and  go 
to  pieces  (7) 

101  object  to  the  French  and 
English  altercation  (5) 

11  It’s  helpful  after  a  deuce  of  a 
game  (9) 

IS  Authority  sustained  by  might 
and  main  (5,5) 

14  Mischievous  from  the  Spanish 
angle  (6) 

17  Scottish  Highlander?  (5) 

19 Area  short  of  a  hundred 
square  metres  (5) 

20  Sticky  position  for  man  or 
beast  (6) 

23  Call  workers  to  join  -elaborate 

.  processions  (8) 

26  Biggest  twister  to  cross  the 
Atlantic?  (6,5) 

28  Lighter  to  push,  maybe  (5) 

29  Cut  meal  out  as  a  token  of 
peace  (7) 

30  Could  with  slip  on  be  a  match 
for  curlers  (8) 

31 1  allow  it  sounds  but  a  small 
opening  (6) 


DOWN 

1  Substance  proved  on  paper  to 
give  some  colour  (6) 

2  Brilliant  description  of  a  girl, 
so  to  speak  (7) 

3  If  they’re  on  tick,  beware;  you 
may  pay  dearly  for  them  (4-5) 

4Albiet  sweet,  could  be  as 
nude...  (6) 

5.  .  .  as  this  public 
exhibitionist ...  (8) 

6 ...  describing  this  heavenly 
visitor  (5) 

"One  who  pays  tribute  when 
it’s  due  (8) 

12  Quietly  humorous  old  copper 
on  the  line  (5) 

15  Even  you  can’t  do  better  than 
this  (5.4) 

IGState  a  bigamist  finds 
inadequate  (8) 

18  Unrest  that  is  brought  about 
when  hungry'  (8) 

21  Emulate  a  primate  (5) 

22Mass  celebration  with 
introductory  part  to  it  (7) 

24  She  has  a  relative  about  51  (6) 

25  Blow’s  up,  but  is  all  right 
within  seconds  (6) 

27  Punishing  food?  v5) 


jwusahm:  Bakshi.  Mahans  Yehuda. 
223761;  Balsam,  Saiah  Eddin.  272315; 
Shu'afat  Shu'afat  Road,  810106;  Dar 
Aldawa.  Herod's  Gats,  282058. 

TW  Aviv:  Sriut,  28  King  Georgs.  283731 ; 
Zjva.  52  Etzsi,  Hatifcva,  378403. 

Nstanya:  Kupat  Holim  Dalit  Brodetsky, 
91123. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  7 1  bn  Sina,  872288. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jsrnsdlsm:  Bikur  Holim  {pediatrics], 
Hadassah  Ein  Keren  {Internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.),  Misgav  Ladach  (ob¬ 
stetrics),  Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 


Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics),  Ichilov  (in¬ 
ternal  surgery). 

Netanya: Laniado 


POLICE  100 


Dial  lOO  inmost  parts  of  the  cotmtryl 
.In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  KJryat  Simo¬ 
na  4444. 


bi  emergencies  dial  lOI  in  most  parts  ’ 
of  the  country.  In  addition: 

Ashdod  <11333  Jerusalem  *523133  1 

Ashkelon  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  IGrystShmona  *44334 

Beershaba  74767  Nahariya  *923333 

Carmiel  *988655  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111PetahTikva  *9231111 
Elat  7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Had  era  22333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 

Haifa  *512233  Safed  30333 

Hatzor  36333  Tei  Aviv  *240111 

Holon  803133  Tiberies  *90111 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Cam  Unit  (MICU)  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  area,  around  the  dock. 
"Bran"  -  Emotional  First  AM.  Tel: 
Jerusalem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111/2. 
Haifa  672222,  Beersheba  418111, 
Netanya  35316. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help 
call  Tel  Aviv.  234819.  Jerusalem-  246554, 
end  Haifa  38261 1. 

Jerusalem  Institute  for  Drug  Prob¬ 
lems.  Tel.  663828,  663902, 14  Bethlehem 
Rd. 

The  National  Poison  Control  Centre 

at  Rambam  Hospital  phone  (04)529205, 
for  emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day,  for 
information  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupet  Holim  Information  Centra  Tei" 
03-433300.  433500  Sunday-Thursdey,  8 
ajm.  to  8  p.m.  Friday  8  a.m.  to  3  pjn. 


FIRE  102 


FLIGHTS 
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In  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise,  num¬ 
ber  of  your  local  station  is  in  the  front  of 
the  phone  directory. 


24-Hours  Flight  In  formation  Ser¬ 
vice:  Call  03-8712484  (multi-line).  Arriv¬ 
als  Only  (Taped  Message)  03-381111  (20 
lines) 


Tickets  at  the 

Batsheva  office,  03-622255. 


I JCA  JCA 

IMAALEH  ADUM1M 


CENTRE 
EJul  Schedule 
Courses  at  the 
National  Religious  School, 
beginning  Sept  10 

WEDNESDAYS 

7:45  pjn.  —Highlights  of 
YjuoIoi  Nonlm, 

Rabbi  Reuven  Grodner 
9:00  pjn.  —Talmud: 
Tractate  Makot,  Grodner 
Rabbi  Sholom  Gold.  Dean 
TeL  02-533519 

»S2»-TSfW 


pEns&s  snuenr 

Wrtg  KOSHKft 
PJT  v  AMERICAN 
^  MfAT  set  vice 


Serving  grafter  Td  Avrv — 
Jerusalem — Beenbebs  ama. 
Frien  indodr  deltas?. 
-Supervisian  of  Am  Rabbinate 

Hahovot-  ' _ 

•7  Hsfcov  Hagra,  KEBOVOT 
TdUe»47«M»  • 

JERUSALEM:  TeL  82-888772 
FKUBTJXVA:  TdL  034KZU13S 
BEKKSBEBA:TeL057-tl«638, 
057-37072 
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Yesterday’s  Solution 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS  12  Reason 

7  Banknote  (si.)  12  Colour 


13  Good  fellow 

17  Shatter  ✓ 

18  Brass  instrument 

22  Performed  . 

23  Instruction 

24  Stiffener 

25  Pester 

DOWN 

1  Peculiar 

2  Dance 

3  Bair  dye 

4  Agreement 

5  Come  about 

6  Michaelmas  daisy 
9  The  panels  (anag.) 

14  Foretell 

15 Melodious  - 
16  Lacquer 

19  Lift 

20  Turncoat  weasel 

21  Conclusive 


S  E  G5  E  SHBHffiS 
|QEin0Bn®SS  B  B  ffl 
8  12  s  ffl  Hnnnos 
IffiQHeffiSDBB  ffl  ffl  ti 
fi  s  a  e  ansBOE 
□ED  SEE  EES 
aBDEEDEEBESBOSEl 
Q  D  E  SDE  0  Q  6| 
DHEQDE  0  0  S  ffi  . 
E  0  E  SHDfflEEBBE 
□BEEBE  DEED 
@  D  0  fflEEBEOEESl 
E23BSBH  E  D  H  H 
BOS  EBBffiEEEKSC 


QUICK  SOLUTION 


ACROSS:  1  Start  off,  7  Ashen,  8 
Disappear.  9  See,  IQ  Ewer.  11 
Scheme.  13  Plenty,  14  Fillip,  17 
Fedora,  18  Sofa.  20  Air.  '22  Unself¬ 
ish,  23  Urn  in,  24  Forswear.  DOWN:  1 
Sedge,  2  Austere,  3  Tope,  4  Fresco. 
5  Chase,  6  Kneecap.  7  Arsenic,  12 
Stadium.  13  Pyramid,  15  Leonine.  16 
Presto,  17  Frail.  19  Abhor.  21  Alas. 


World  trade 
increased  by 
3%  last  year 


once-off  rise,  not  the  start  of  a  vi¬ 
cious  wage-price  spiral,  they  added. 

Many  U.S.  workers  are  governed 
by  three-year  contracts,  which  limit 
scope  for  higher  prices  to  feed 
through  to  higher  wages. 

In  other  leading  industrial  coun¬ 
tries,  except  for  Britain,  pay  levels 
are  now  moderate,  and  there  are  few 
signs  of  labour  militancy  changing 
the  scene  next  year  apart  from  a  10 
percent  German  steelworkers’  wage 
claim  which  is  unlikely  to  succeed, 
one  analyst  commented. 

Even  in  Britain,  analysts  have 
been  predicting  inflation  no  higher 
than  4  per  cent  by  the  end  of  1987. 

Non-oil  commodity  prices  too  are 
generally  weak  and  seem  likely  to 
stay  that  way,  depressed  by  massive 
surpluses  of  food  and  industrial  raw 
materials. 

“Overall,  inflation  is  actually  low¬ 
er  than  OECD  forecasts  predicted  a 
few  months  ago,  which  is  very  en¬ 
couraging,”  one  international  eco- 


GENEVA  (AP).  -  World  merchan¬ 
dise  trade  grew  in  volume  by  an 
estimated  3  per  cent  last  year  and 
should  expand  even  more  rapidly  in 
1986,  but  current  trade  policies  in- 
rite  a  long-term  economic  decline, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  said. 

The  Gatt  Secretariat’s  annual  re¬ 
view  of  world  commerce  forecast  a 
3.5%  rise  in  trade  volume  this  year. 

But  it  warned  against  a  continued 
widening  of  government  measures 
against  free  trade,  particularly  sub¬ 
sidies^  quotas  and  market-sharing 
agreements.  A  further  trend  towards 
such  restrictions  “would,  cripple 
efforts  to  deal  with  such  pressing 
problems  as  servicing  debts,  creating 
jobs  and  promoting  economic 
growth.” 

In  value  terms,  goods  trade  grew  1 
per  cent  in  1985,  less  than  the 
volume  expansion  because  of  the 
strong  dollar,  the  study  predicted  an 
8  per  cent  rise  this  year  due  to  the  fad 
of  the  dollar. 

Last  year’s  volume  figure  was  be¬ 
low  the  9.5  per  cent  expansion  in 
1984.  A  year  of  strong  economic 
recovery,  lagging  growth  in  1985 
growth  was  a  “key  factor”  in  crimp¬ 
ing  trade  expansion,  the  study  said. 

U.S.  UNEMPLOYMENT  fell  for  the 
thud  sucessive  month  during  August 
to  6.8  per  cent,  its  lowest  level  since 
January,  the  Labour  Department 
said  Friday. 

Unemployment  and  consumer 
prices  have  been  bright  spots  in  a 
gloomy  U.S.  economic  picture  this 
year.  The  U.S.  inflation  rate  has 
actually  declined  at  a  0.2  per  cent 
annual  rate  for  the  first  seven 
months  of 1986- 

But  economist  Ward  McCarthy  of 
Merrill  Lynch  and  Co.  firm  said  only 
limited  comfort  could  be  taken  from 
reduced  unemployment.  “It’s  an  un¬ 
even  economy  with  pockets  of 


strength  and  a  still-weak  "mamJB'l 
Hiring  sector.”  .v;a|S 

GOLD  PRICES  leapt  to  rtiefr  jn»fl 
levels  in  three  years  m 
Friday,  spurred  by  fcars  ufmolkkalr 
repercussions  from  the  hijacking  of  a 

Pan  Am  jet  in  Karactri.tr adera  said.  - 

The  price  for September  deliver/ 
gained  $12.80  tp-dose  arl4Z2.Mrt{\ 
ounce  on  the  commodity  exchange- 
in  New  York.-  Spot  ton  qofcp. 
closed  at  $422.85  an  ounce  aft#''. 
Thursday’s  410. 

The  metal,  which  broke  throng* 
the  $400  an  ounce  barririr;-®  r 
Wednesday,  was  fixed  in  Loridtig^ 
after  a  delay  of  more  than  an  btior 
because  of  the  high  fevdiof  activity - 
at  $420.80  an  ounce  -Friday1  after- ' 
noon,  the  highest  level  sient 
September  1983.  '  V:V-;r  - ;  ' 

“Nobody  wanted  tri  be  short,  q(  : 
gold  over  the  weekend  and  there  Was! 
speculation  that  a  Libyan  involve¬ 
ment  could  bring  a  U.S.  response,* 
said  Martin  McNeill  of  Domnncfc 
and  Dominick  Inc.  in  New-Ymki  -  ' 
A  DEBT  AGREEMENT  mvqfyjngV 
$12  billion  package  to  bobier  tfce 
nation's  finances  should  he  worked' 
out  between  Mexico  and  foreign 
banks  by  the  end  of  the  month; 
Treasury  Secretary  Gustavo!  Petri- 
ciolo  said  Friday.  -  -'!. .. 

He  said  the  International  Monet- ; 
ary  Fund  should  give  final  approval 
to  a  $1.6b.  loan  today,  which  would 
then  enable  Mexico  to  wind  upfalks. 
with  commercial  banks.  By  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  talks  with  the  Paris  Club  -  a  - 
group  of  Western  countries  to  wihtKh  ' 
Mexico  owed  money  -  should  be 
completed,  and  soon  after  that  an 
accord  should  be  reached  -with 
Japanese  banks  for  a  Sib.  loan  pack- 


M 


By  September  29,  Petriciolo  said,  ' 
Mexico  should  reach  an  agreement 
in  principal  with  the  reaming  foreign^ 
bankers.  Mexico  has  debts  arimaat-  7 
ing  to  SlOOb.,  the  second  highest  in  ■ 
the  developing  world.  I 

MEXICAN  CONSUMER  PRICES 
jumped  8  per  cent  last  month,  the 
sharpest  increase  since  January^  the. 
Bank  of  Mexico  reported  Friday^ 
The  August  rate  brought  inflation  sa  ¬ 
fer  this  year  to  59.4  per  cent. '  ■  -  V  : 


Investors  in  our  Fund 
Do  very  well 


[117.600  +17.62  (nine  months) 
(133,600  +13.6% 

U75JDO  +31.2% 

1241 ,000  +375% 

(318.700  +32.2% 

392,000+23.0%  (eight  months)" 


Compound  AwiuofReiurn  =  29.1% 

"7  ■  *’  F  ■  I 
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mr  S rears 


We  offer  an  exciting  investment  opportunity 
which  combines  top  performance  whilst  guaran¬ 
teeing  invested  capital 

Features  of  our  investment  include: 

•  Management  experience  based  in  the  City  of 
London  and  New  York  and  backed  by  over  two 
centuries  of  trading. 

•  GUARANTEED  return  on  investment  capital.  . 

•  Outstanding  performance.  Our  investment  was 
_  ranked  first  among  all  U.S.  public  funds  of  its  type 

listed  by  MANAGED  ACCOUNT  REPORTS  for 
its  first  12,  24  and  36  months.  The  Fund  was  also 
ranked  top  of  its  kind  over  the  past  year  (FU¬ 
TURES  AND  OPTIONS  WORLQ|  and  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  years  (FINANCIAL  TIMES). 

•  Statistical  calculations  have  shown  a  better  than 
95%  probability  of  quadrupling  the  investment 
over  7  years.  ' 

For  full  details  in  strict  confidence  contact 

Michael  Goldman  or  Matthew  Nurick, 

POB  3921 0,  Tel  Aviv  61 391 

Tel.  02-722482, 052-33683/20390, 03-28961 6 


BCmaixy  of  CommgnIcafionsi/Phila+«>ii«  Services 
announces  a 


Public  Competition  for  the 
Design  of  a  .Staxfip: 


Maintenance  of  Cleanliness 


Full  details  axe  available  from  Phi]|itflHc'Services,  12 
Sdfirot  Yerushalayim,  Jaffa  61080,  TeL  03-825221, 8 
ajn.-l2  noon;  or  write  to  the  above  address.  Last 
date  for  submitting  entries:  November  20. 1986  (12 
noon}. 


NOTE-JOrnse  who  write  for  details,  should  give  the  postal 
code  of  their  address.  . 


Investment  Opportunity:  AUSTRALIA 


A  large,  old  established,  Australian  company  is  now 
distributing  Israeli,  advanced— technology  products; 
seeks  to  increase  its  product  and  investment  range. 


Quick  references:  p.  Kotzier 
Israel  Consul  for  Economic 
-  Affairs,  Sydney 


Interested  manufacturers  and  inventors  should  contact: 


Global  Technology  limited 
P.03o*  Q62, 

'  Queen  Victoria  Bldg. 
Sydney,  Australia 2000 

T«L  02-267-8422  Pass  02-267-8531 

Telex:  02-71070 
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There’s  no 
accounting 
fortaste 

The  international  press  has  spent 
Jte  last  three  days  trying  to  figure  out 
low  gold  and  the  dollar  both  bad 
arch  a  strong  day  in  New  York  on 
Triday.  The  two  vehicles  are  sup- 
xwed  to  go  in  opposite  directions,  not 
rawer  ahead  in  tandem.  But  that’s 
what  they  did. 

That  phenomenon,  and  the  litera¬ 
ture  it  has  sparked,  is  only  the  latest 
n  a  growing  fist  of  arnfastag  issues 
in  the  various  markets. 

Every  potential  item  has  become  a 
subject  for  the  broadest  possible 
range  of  predictions.  For  instance, 
he  base  question  of  whether  the 
world  economy  is  heading  for 
strength  oar  weakness  is  not  merely  an 
area  devoid  of  consensus  hut  is  in  fact 
*iven  to  extreme  prognoses  ranging 
from  boom  to  depression,  with 
almost  everything  in  between.  Worse 
Still,  there  is  no  consistency,  and  each 
oit  of  information  causes  sharp 
,-wings  of  opinion.  This  lack  of  clarity 
m  basic  economic  fundamentals  is 
the  mam  reason  for  the  volatility  and 
nervousness  of  the  markets. 

Another  example  is  the  gold  mar¬ 
ket,  now  the  centre  of  the  action.  At 
first  it  was  rising  because  of  plati¬ 
num,  tteniTwas  rising  because  of  the 
>outh  African  situation,  now  it’s  be¬ 
muse  of  a  fear  of  renewed' inflation, 
it,  more  simply  still,  because  it  has 
‘momentum.”  This  last  approach  is 
sot  naive;  it  simply  says  tint  becanse 
here  is  so  much  speculative  money 
washing  around,  it  creates  long- 
asting  trends  in  whichever  market  it 
s  headed  into  or  away  from. 

Precious  metals,  after  srfferingfor 
/ears  from  net  outflows,  are,  now 
in  favour.  This  b  a  legitimate 
approach,  that  “the  tread 
friend,*'  bat  leaves  the  Am- 
ital  causes  of  these  shifts  In 
-  if  there  are  indeed  any  at  aD - 
dearer  than  before. 

The  stock  markets  are  equally  un- 
tear.  In  New  York,  the  Dow  Jones 
ndustrial  Average  htt  an  aB-tune 
ugh  last  week,  but  pessimism  about 
he  outlook  for  the  economy  held 
orth  for  a  week  after  the  publication 
if  yet  another  record  trade  deficit, 
until  positive  unemployment  statis¬ 
ts  rallied  the  optimists  in  their 
tever-ending  hope  that  a  resurgence 
a  growth  is  in  the  offing.  ' 

1  But  with  all  Us  records,  Watt 
Street's  performance  has  been  over- 
hadowed  by  that  of  several  Euro- 
»ean  bourses  and,  of  course,  Tokyo. 
)wning  shares  is  becoming  trendy  all 
iver  the  world  (except,  one  need 
lardly  add,  here  in  Israel). 

,  In  Britain,  the  number  of  share- 
i  wniiig  citizens  has  doubled  since 
1 983.  The  country,  and  especially  the 
tity  of  London,  is  gearing  up  for  the 
bog-awaited  Big  rang  day  on  Octo¬ 
ber  27,  when  the  stock  exchange 
becomes  deregulated, 
i  Not  satisfied  with  the  six  nufiiou 
ieople  who  already  own  shares  (16 
jer  cent  of  the  adult  population),  the 
ipndon  Stock  Exchange  is  encourag- 
lg  more  information  and  education 
ampaigns  to  make  common  folk 
jvercome  their  fear  of  the  supposed 
btricaties  and  mysteries  of  capital¬ 
ism.  A  recent  booklet  marketed  by 
he  exchange's  PR  firm  elicited 
[30,000 requests -an  extraordinarily 
Ligh  number.  The  quality  press  has 
[ncouraged  the  trend  with  competi- 
aons  like  the  Tunes'  “Portfolio”  -  a 
of  rich  man’s  “Bingo,”  say  the 
ics  -  and  are  now  running  series 
at  explaining  the  stock  market 
beginners. 

At  the  very  same  time  -  and  tins 
come  as  no  surprise  to  some-the 
esstonal  talk  fas  of  whether  the 
porrent  bull  leg  is  the  last  of  this 
and  how  one  can  pick  the 
p.  One  of  the  classic  signs  has 
brays  been  when  the  wider  public, 
^vhich  previously  had  no  interest  in 
hares,  gets  drawn  into  the  market 
/rhe  small  man's  money  has  often 
intend  in  time  to  allow  the  smart 
'ooney  to  unobtrusively  make  its  de- 
^larture  before  the  tide  turns. 
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By  YITZHAK  OKED 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  Ministry  of 
Transport  will  oppose  the  merger  of 
Egged  and  Dan  bus  cooDeratives. 
Transport  Nfiiuster.Haim  Corfn  told 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  leading  bus 
cooperatives  yesterday . 

Corfu  made  his  views  known  in  a 
harsh  letter,  delivered  yesterday, 
saying  that  a  merger  is  in  opposition 
to  ministry  policy  and  the  principles 
of  an  agreement  readied  between 
the  ministry  and  the  cooperatives. 
“It  is  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  for  die  public  transport  in  the 
country  to  be  under  tire  control  of 
one  body,  even  if  tins  is  a  responsible 
body,”  tire  minister  wrote. 

Members  of  the  two  cooperatives 
voted  for  a  merger  in  1979,  and  the 
secretariats  ofthe  two'bbdies  began 
preparations  for  a  final  merger. 
Then,  the  Transport  Ministry 
together  with  the  support  of  an  array 
of  other  government  bodies  forced 
Dan  and  Egged  to  halt  work  towards 
a  merger. 

Last  Thursday,  the  chairmen  of 
the  two  cooperatives,  Yosef  Horo¬ 
witz,  of  Dan,  and  Shloroo  Levin,  of 
Egged,  together  with  Danny  Roso- 
lio.  secretary  of  the  JFfistadrut  hold¬ 


ing  company  Hevrat  Haovdim  and 
Economics  Affairs  Minister  Gad 
Ya’acobi,  called  on  the  government 
to  allow  the  union  of  the  two  bos 
cooperatives. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  two 
cooperatives  had  worked  out  most  of 
the  terms  of  the  merger  which,  they 
maintained,  would  improve  the  effi 
riency  of  the  transport  sector. 

Officials  at  both  bus  cooperatives 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday 
that  they  were  pessimistic  about  the 
piospecte  of  &e  government  approv¬ 
ing  the  merger  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

“The  Labour  Party  ministers  are 
in  favour  of  the  merger,  while  the 
Likud  ministers  oppose  it.  What  is 
important  though  is  that  the  Likud 
ministers  are  the  ones  that  can 
approve  such  a  move,”  one  bus 
cooperative  official  told  The  Post: 
He  was  referring  to  Corfu,  as  well  as 
Labour  Mir  Ister  Moshe  Katsav  and) 
Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Transport- 
Ministry  pointed  out  to  The  Post  that' 
an  intermmisterial  committee  in  De¬ 
cember  1979  bad  voiced  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  merger.  “This  decision  still 
holds,”  the  spokesman  said. 


after  months  of  negotiations 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
Elsdnt  Ltd.  announced  in  New 
York  on  Friday  that  the  company’s 
capita]  restructuring  pact  bad  been 
signed  with  sevea  banks  and  its  ma¬ 
jor  shareholder.  Elron  Electronics 
Industries  Ltdl 

The  accord  —  first  announced  last 
March  -  was  held  up  by  complicated 
negotiations  between  the  parties  and 
the  need  for  detailed  financial  state¬ 
ments,  which  were  only  authorized 
by  the  Israeli  and  U.S.  accountants 
lastweek. 

Under  the  accord’s  terms,  the 


banks  will  wipe  but  $80  million  of  The  agreemc 
Elsdnt’s  $I84m.  of  debt,  and  Elron  shareholder’s  i 


Elsdnt's  regular  shares  at  $2  per 
each  over  the  next  four  years. 

Ebon  will  inject  an  extra  $20m.  of 

Xri  into  Elsdnt  and  will  receive 
.  of  a  new  class  of  convertible 
preferred  shares,  also  at  conversion 
terms  of  $2  for  each  regular  share. 

The  company's  stock,  which  is 
traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  reached  new  lows  onFriday, 
teaching  1  3/8  and  dosing  at  1  1/2. 
Nevertheless,  Elscint  executives 
yesterday  expressed  pleasure  and 
relief  that  the  prolonged  negotia¬ 
tions  were  over. 


lent  is  to  be  ratified  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in 
will  cancel  a  farther  SIQm.  of  debt.  Haifa  in  November. 


In  addition,  the  banks'  win  convert 
another  $50m.  into  a  four-year  loan 
with  interest  and  principal  payable 
on  maturity.  They -will  receive  25 
million  warrants  convertible  into 


In  the  seven  months  to  October 
31,  1985,  Elsdnt  reported  a  loss  of 
$92m-  The  firil-year  figures  to  March 
31, 1986.  expected  later  this  month, 
will  show  a  loss  of  about  $115m. 


Silvio  Hecht,  general  manager  of  Hecfatometal  Ltd.,  demonstrates  his 
company's  Aquasa  System,  which  is  designed  to  protect  pipes  from 
sodden  bursts  of  pressure  and  other  hazards.  The  derice  was  designed 
for  Mekorot  water  pipes,  but  can  be  adapted  for  a  variety  of  industrial 
uses.  Units  designed  for  water  pipes  cost  between  $13,000 and  $14,000, 
while  those  for  industrial  uses  run  between  $30,000  and  $150,000. 
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BUSINESS  BRIEFS 


Leumi  expected 
to  unveil  new 
business  strategy 

Bank  Leumi  is  expected  to  reveal 
the  new  elements  of  its  business 
strategy  in  Israel  add  abroad,  when  it 
releases  its  first-half  results  at  a  press 
conference  next  week,  finandal 
sources  sav.  Bank  Hapoalim  will 
also  release  its  January- June  results. 

Leumi  is  breaking  a  long-standing 
tradition  in  holding  a  full-scale  press 
conference,  scheduled  for  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  to  announce  the  results.  As 
the  bank's  profitability  is  expected  to 
be  particularly  good,  speculation  has 
been  mounting  that  management 
has  other  news  in  store. 

The  banks  that  have  already  re¬ 
leased  their  results,  in  particular 
Bank  Discount,  have  shown  a  lower 
level-of  profitability  in  the  half  than 
in  1985. 

Leumi's  press  conference  will  be 
the  first  called  by  its  new  heads. 
Chairman  Eli  Hurwitz  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Mordechai 
Einhom. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  JOB.  SEEKERS 
fell  6.3  per  cent  in  August  from  July 
to  44,415  and  2.2  per  cent  from  a 


year  earlier,  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  Social  Welfare  reported  last 
week.  The  figure  includes  those  who 
have  registered  at  least  once  at  a 
Labour  Exchange  during  the  course 
ofthe  month. 

The  number  of  those  who  reg¬ 
istered  at  least  six  times  at  a  Labour 
Exchange  grew  a  negligible  0.2  per 
cent  from  July  to  August  to  21.627. 
Among  those  seeking  jobs,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  non-academics  increased  1.2 
per  cent  to  15,411  in  August. 

Hie  ministry  said  the  number  of 
job  offers  received  by  the  Labour 
Exchanges  fell  1.1  percent  to  19,454 
in  August. 

TEN  ISRAELI  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ERS  of  security  gear  arrived  in  West 
Germany  last  night,  invited  by  the 
West  German  Economics  Ministry 
to  discuss  business  links,  co¬ 
operative  projects  and  attend  an 
Essen  trade  fair. 

Id  addition,  the  group  will  visit  the 
technical  centre  of  the  national  in¬ 
surance  company  association,  which 
could  aid  sales.  The  association  must 
grant  approval  before  security 
equipment  can  be  installed  by  insur¬ 
ers*  clients.  Foreign  equipment  often 
has  difficulty  getting  the  required 
approval. 


CURRENCY 

MARKETS' 


Recent  gains 
of  dollar  likely 
to  continue 


Uii 


The  dollar  moved  up  gaining  con¬ 
siderably  against  major  currencies 
last  week.  Against  the  Swiss  franc 
it  gained  1.9  per  cent,  against  the 
Deutschmark  I  per  cent  and  against 
die  yen,  1.1  per  cent.  It  finished 
unchanged  against  the  pound  sterl¬ 
ing. 

As  many  operations  returned  to 
work  after  U.S.  Labour  Day 
weekend,  the  trend  of  the  U.S.  cur¬ 
rency  became  unclear.  Before 
Labour  Day,  the  dollar  dosed  sharp- 
lower  against  the  mark  in  reaction 
to  a  mum  greater  than  expected 
$18.04  billion  U.S.  trade,  deficit  in 
Jnly.  A  lot  of  people  were  taken  by 
surprise  as  a  Slob,  shortfall  was 
>ected. 

Dn  Wednesday,  the  dollar  drop¬ 
ped  again  after  remarks  by  the  U.S. 
trade  representative,  Clayton  Yeut- 
ter,  that  exchange-rate  change 
be  needed  in  order  to  cut  the 
trade  defid  t. 

However,  the  dollar’s  recovery 
was  rapid.  Demand  was  spurred  by 
rising  U.S.  interest  rates,  which 
gained  on  inflationary  expectations 
in  the  wake  of  higher  oil  and  i 
dous  -  metals  prices. 

The  overdue  correction  in  the  dol¬ 
lar  is  underway.  The  main  trend, 
winch  emerged  after  Labour  Day, 
points  towards  a  stronger  dollar. 
Tins  is  also  indicated  by  tne-in  ability 
of  the  U.S.  currency  to  slip  lower  in 
spite  of  the  huge  U.S.  trade  defidt. 
Sharply  higher  long-term  interest 
rates  -  reflected  in  bond  prices  - 
show  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
support  to  the  dollar  rise.  This  cor¬ 
rection  is  thus  Kkely  to  be  consider¬ 
able  and  last  for  a  few  weeks. 
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.Analysts  see  Britain?  s  payments 
balance  moving  into  the  red 
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LONDON.  (Reuter).  -  Low  prices 
"or  its  North  Sea  oft  may  soon  plunge 
Britain's  b&iace  of  payments  account 
into  the  red  after  six  years  of  surplus, 

economic  forecasters  say. 

Among  London-based  economists 
fled  on  British  prospects,  at  a  time 
when  (be  government  is  making  a 
'record  $4  billion  borrowing  in  the 
capital  markets,  most  predicted  a 
current-account  defidt  for  1987. 

Some  even  held  that  the  payments 
position  was  deteriorating  so  rapidly 
that  the  country's  $I.41b.  current- 
account  surplus  m  the  first  half  of  1986 
«ould  be  more  than  wiped  out  by 
vear's  end. 

In  a  report  released  last  month  the 
Institute  for  Economic  and  Social 
Research,  an  independent  think- 
lank,  said:  “It  seems  reasonably  cer¬ 
ate  that,  following  six  years  of  sub¬ 
stantial  snrplns  on  the  current 
iccounl  when  the  surplus  on  oil  trade 


was  mounting,  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  wifi  be  transformed  by  the  fall 
in  oQ  revenues.” 

Stockbrokers  Phillips  and  Drew 
forecast  a  1986  current  account  sur¬ 
plus  of  $750  mflfiou,  but  a  deficit  of 
$3.75b.  in  1987. 

White  ofl  prices  are  down  from 
nearly  $40  a  barrel  in  1981  to  just 
under  $15  now,  British  oil  output  has 
also  probably  peaked  at  about  2J> 
million  barrels  daily. 

However,  sterling’s  depreciation 
against  such  European  currencies  as 
the  Deutschmark  should  help  non-oS 
exports  to  grow,  particularly  If  there 
is  a  general  upturn  in  world  trade, 
bat  weaker  sterling  could  also  inflate 
import  values. 

A  big  surplus  remains  on  invisible 
earnings  —  tourism,  shipping  and 
financial  services  and  items  such  as 
remittances— of  $2.94b.  in  the  second 

quarter  of  1986. 
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MARKET  STATISTICS 


iHdh 


ICBSITT 

General  Share  index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce,  Services 
Real  Estate 
industrials 
Textiles 
Metals  . 
Electronics  ■ 
Chemicals  |  - 
Industrial  InvsL 
Investment  Coe. 
General  Bond  l^dex 
Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially- linked 
Doiiar-Nnked  Bonds 
Short-term  0-2  yis 
Medium-term  2-5  yrs 
Long-term  5+  yis 


115.77+057% 
147.36+0.66% 
102^9+0.54% 
160.03-0.57% 
178.53+0.65% 
191,43+0.10% 
13*01+0.97% 
18930  +0.93 
13254+1.33% 
89.28+1.84% 
141.02+0.58% 
11151+104% 
139-83+1145% 
109^6+0.17% 
110189+0.23% 
11Z89+a07% 
109.66+0.38% 
3156-0.11% 
10837+0.22% 
108.65+0.16% 
104,17+0.13% 


Shares- total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds-total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-On  Iced 
Treasury  Bills 


Share  Movements: 

Advances  174  1225) 

of  which  5%  +  30  (52) 

"buyers  only"  1  (B) 

Declines  93  (46) 

of  which  5%  +  17  (7) 

"sellers  only"  3  (0) 

Unchanged  110  (110) 

Trading  Halt  38  (34) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Indax-iinkBd 

3%  fully-linked  Mixed  to  0.5% 


. . - 

80%  linked  Rises toO_5% 

Double-Jinked  Stable/slight  rises 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon  FallstoO.5% 

Rimon  Rises  to  0.5% 

Gilboa  Mixed  to  1% 

For.Curr.  ... 

denominated  Mixed  to  1% 

Treasury  Bills 

(annual  yield)  •  18.15-18.75% 


...•J 

NIS  9,483,500 
NIS  1,957,600 
NtS  7,525,900 
NIS  5^91 .300 
NIS  3,857,200 
NIS  1,434.100 
NIS  3344300 


Arrangement  yields: 

IDBord.  16.41% 

Union  0.1  16.01% 

DiscountA  16.33% 

Mizrahi  r.  16-36% 

Hapoalim  r.  15.32% 

General  A  16.45% 

Lauml  stock  16.15% 

Rn.  Trade  1  15.99% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name 


Price 


Volume  % 
“DOOMS  change 


Commercial  Banks 


Maritime  1 

1232 

5817 

+63 

General  non-arr.  23200 

36 

+03 

First  IntT 

.  3550 

1483 

-1.0 

RBI 

4005 

2471 

- 

CommerciW  Banks 

(part  "arrangement"} 

lDBr 

77587 

308 

+02 

Union  0.1  ! 

58740 

58 

+0.7 

Discount  i 

99150 

115 

+0.4 

Mizrahi 

31950 

404 

— 

Hapoalim  r 

53180 

1596 

+1.0 

General  A 

134600 

13 

_ 

Leumi  0.1 

33650 

1540 

+0.4 

Fin.'Trade 

44770 

- 

- 

Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  Mon.  r 

5400 

125 

+13 

Dev.  Mort 

1860 

1231 

+1.1 

Mishkanr 

2150 

170 

-32 

Tefahotr 

13500 

67 

+3.8 

Me  rev  r 

6058 

301 

+&.0 

Trade  &  Services 
MeirEzre 
Supersol  2 
Deleter 
Lighterage 
Cold  Storage 
Dan  Hotels 
Yarden  Hotel 
Hilonl 
Team  1 


no  trading 

5550  1002  -0.9 

3275  1696  +1.9 

15007  54  -8-3 

2110  644  -3.2 

4430  458  +3.1 

3250  219 

16740  8  +1.0 

1750  166  +2.9 


Elron  297000 

Arit  28000 

Clal  Electronics  1888 


Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 


Financial  Institutions 


AgricC 

no  trading 

IncL  Dev.  DD 

no  trading 

Clal  Leasing  0.1 

22260 

139 

+5.0 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 

900 

638 

-63 

Hassnehr 

526 

18356 

— 

Phoenix  0.1 

718 

1039 

— 

Hamishmar 

6481 

25 

+0.0 

Menorah  1  > 

2231 

281 

-2.6 

Saharr 

4500 

411  -+3-4 

Zion  Hold.  1 

9150 

14 

+02 

Azorim 

Sion 

Africa  1st.  0.1 
Dankner 
Prop.  &  Bldg. 
Bayside  0.7 
ILDCr 
Rascor 
Mehadrin 
Hadarim 

Industrials 

Dubekb 
Pri-Zel 
Sunfrost 
Elite 
Adgar 
Argamen  r 
Delta  G1 
Maquette  1 
Eagle  1 
Polget 
Schod  farina 
Rogosin 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Is.  Can  Co.  1 
Zion  Cables 
Pecker  Steel 
EJbft 


680 

500 

37390 

4400 

2790 

4340 

53600 

12000 

7150 

1080 


4386 

8356 

59 

375 

778 

373 

228 

131 

303 

800 


+0.7 

-2J& 

-03 

+1.1 

+1.1 


+9.1 

-1.0 


Spectronixl 
TA.T.1 
Ackerateinl 
Agan  5 
Alliance 
Dexter 
Fertilisers 
Haifa  Chem. 
Tovar 
Dead  Sear 
Petrochem. 
Neca  Chem. 
Frutarom 
Hadera  Paper 
Central  Trade 
Koorp 
Clal  Inds. 


1990 

3460 

1942 

18700 

2887 

3399 

5000 

811 

60100 

4800 

669 

3390 

12700 

220400 

6540 

5150000 

1230 


16 

100 

3780 

679 

571 

400 

212 

464 

55 

70 

11882 

250 

4197 

24999 

250 

258 

37 

129 

0 

14310 


+3.5 

+23 

+5.1 

+8.1 

-2.9 

-1.5 

+10.0 

-0.0 

-1-0 

+2.7 


+23  . 
-0.6 
-10.0 

+1.6 
+1 3 
+25 


+1.0 

+1.0 


3505  167 

1546  313 

8810  20 
75200  120 

no  trading 
14785  217 

2805  1945 


-1.7 

+0.2 

♦05 


27000 

12820 

3701 

14110 

2810 

8000 

1310 

2421 

11961 

354000 


130 

100 

975 

171 

862 

144 

2783 

351 

556 

13 


+15 

+05 

+1.1 

+05 

+15 

+25 


Investment  Companies 

IDBDev.r  3801  3888 

Ellem  3090  2113 

Afikl  310  5266 

Gahelet  no  trading 

Israel  Carp.  1  7797  217 

Wottson  1  r  115000  1  +15 

Hapoalim  Inv.  5400  1677  - 

Leumi  Invest.  no  trading 

Discount  Invest  2155  7924  +3.6 

Mizrahi  Invest  16000  32  -1.6 

Clal  10  825  4802  - 

LandecoO.1  7100  201  +05 

Pama  0.1  9200  94  +25 


OH  Exploration 

Paz  Oil  BcpL  14450 
J.D5.L  1999 


87 

2017 


-0.3 

+3.6 


Abbreviations: 
auft.aelteraoaty 
Im>.  buyers  only 


r  registered 


Pre-tax  wages  fell  4%  in  1st  half  !' 


SERVICES 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAYAflfEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  13.80  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  1 .73 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  19^2  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.41.  All  rates  indude  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  ajn.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5  pjn.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 


VISITING  MASSAGE  to  your  borne  or  hotel 
Td.  03-226869. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


III 


WHERE  TO  STAY 


TaLBIEH  (preferred  area),  1  room  Oat. 
equipped  for  tourists.  October,  short  periods. 
Te].lu-6366S2- 


GIVAT  MORDECHAI,  3,  furnished  flat. 
October  on.  deraior.  Td.  02-636652. 


TEL  AVIV 

CANADIAN  INTERCONTINENTAL 
knows  the  housirg  standards  you  expect.  Td. 
03-286222,  MaJdan. 


ENGLISH  SPEARING  housekeeper/ 
companion  for  elderly  lady,  live-in.  Td.  03- 

341514  (evenings). _ ' 

FOR  FAMILY  in  Td  Aviv,  domestic  help  - 
Eve-in.  Tel.  03-416159  (after  4.00  p.m.). 

AU-PAIR  pH  for  yonsg  family.  TeL  03- 

494Q30.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  (f)  needed,  Kikar  Hamodi- 
16.0 


na.  Tel  Aviv,  8.00-11 
(10.00-14.00). 


.00, 6  days.  Can  03-2651 86 


DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 

FLATMATE  (f)  nonanokex.  to  ibzrt  Obi  in 
EasiTalpoJ.  great  new!  Famished,  cattdly 
heated,  phone,  hmnedate.  Lobe  tens.  ium. 
TeL  02-733848  (bteoe);  02-551635  (work). 


PURCHASE/SALE 


COOKER.  WASHING  nwdrinr..  pram,  bunk 
bed,  rxcrPcnt  condition,  many  other  items. 
TeL  02-864356, 02-865040. 


TOP  SALARY  TO  top  English  typists,  short¬ 
hand.' telex  and  word  processor  operators. 
Immediate  employment.  Hen  hie  hoars. 
Translators'  PooL  100  Ben  Yehuda  St.,  Tel 
Aviv:  9  a-m.-2  p.m.;  TeL  03-221214,  02- 
231648. 04-667267. 

!lilillllllllilllilll!llllllllilllil!lllllll!llllllilll!l 

VEHICLES 


VOLVO  240. 1984  GL.  automatic.  29.000  km. 
Excellent  condition.  Td.  Q2p853048. 


Hie  average  pre-tax  wage  in  Israel 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  4  per 

cent  lower  than  in  the  same  period  in 

1985,  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reported  yesterday. 

The  bureau  said  (hat  in  June  1986 
the  average  wage  was  NIS  1,160. 

Figures  released  by  the  bureau, 
however,  showed  that  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  there  had  been  a 
4.9  per  cent  increase  in  pre-tax  salar¬ 
ies  from  the  previous  quarter. 


The  bureau  said  pre-tax  salaries 
for  workers  in  die  public  services  fell 
8.8  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1986 
from  a  year  earlier.  Wages  in  the 
indutrial  sector  were  3.7  per  cent 
lower  than  in  the  first  half  of  1985. 

while  those  in  the  transport  and  com¬ 
merce  sector  were  1  percent  lower. 

On  the  other  hand,  salaries  of 
employees  in  the  finance  sector  were 
2.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first 
half  of  1985. 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  1.25%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


LEUMI 
HAPOAUM 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST  1NTL 


Last  Updated 

55 
285 
125 
8.5 
23.7 


Tapes 

7- 1650% 

8- 15% 
8-15.50% 
8-16% 
6-15% 


P attain  7-Day  Pakam30-Day 

8-15.50%  8-1125% 


10-15.50% 

8-16% 

6- 15% 

7- 17% 


12-15.50% 

10-19% 

6-17% 

6-17% 


Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit. 

(Tapes:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest. 

Pakafn:  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days.) 

PATAH — FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 
(Septembers,  1986) 

MINIMUM  DEP  3-MONTHS  6-MONTHS  12-MONTHS 

USD  (SI 00500) 

STG  (10,000  pounds) 

DMK  (100,000  marks) 

SFR  (50,000 francs) 

YEN  (3,000,000 yen) 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  (September  5) 


5.125 

5.125 

5250 

8.500 

8275 

8.375 

3.500 

3.500 

3.500 

3250 

3.250 

3.500 

3.250 

VA 

VA 

Currency  basket 

1 

CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSFERS 

Buy  Sell 
1.4660  1.5050 

BANKNOTES 
Buy  Sell 

Rep. 

Rates* 

1.4969 

USA.  Dollar 

1 

1.4748  1.4932 

1.45 

1.52 

1.4856 

Deutschmark 

1 

0.7276  0.7367 

0.72 

0.75 

0.7331 

"  „ 

Pound  Sterling 

1 

22196  2.2473 

2.18 

228 

22341 

r 

French  Franc 

1 

0.2220  02248 

022 

023 

02236 

Japanese  Yen 

100 

0-9527  0.9646 

024 

0.98 

0.9598 

# 

Dutch  Florin 

1 

0.6454  0.6535 

0.63 

0.67 

0.6498 

Swiss  Franc 

1 

0.8990  02102 

0.88 

0.93 

0.9074 

.. 

Swedish  Krone 

1 

0.2149  02176 

0.21 

022 

02164 

Norwegian  Krone 

1 

02029  02064 

020 

021 

02042 

Danish  Krone 

1 

0.1923  0.1947 

0.19 

020 

0.1931 

Rnnieh  Mark 

1 

02026  0.3064 

0.30 

021 

0.3045 

Canadian  Dollar 

1 

1.0631  1.0763 

1.05 

1.10 

1.0709 

Australian  Dollar 

1 

0.9085  0.9198 

0.B5 

024 

0.9142 

S.  African  Rand 

1 

0.6238  0.6316 

0.41 

0.49 

0.6205 

Belgian  Franc 

10 

0.3478  02522 

024 

026 

0.3541 

Austrian  Shilling 

10 

1.0342  1.0471 

1.02 

1.07 

1.0471 

Italian  Lira 

1000 

1.0542  1.0673 

1.03 

1.09 

1.0621 

Jordanian  Dinar 

1 

-  — 

420 

4.46 

4.2488 

Egyptian  Pound 

1 

-  - 

0.78 

0.82 

0.7874 

• 

ECU 

1 

1.5279  1.5470 

— 

— 

1.5400 

*  Rep.  rates  are  for  September  4 
SUPPLIED  BY  BANK  LEUMI 


EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(September  5) 

PRECIOUS  METALS 

GOLD: 


LONDON 
PARIS 

SILVER:  LONDON 

PLATINUM:  LONDON 
PALLADIUM:  LONDON 

r  ■  “»“«»  ovii  ami  .  .  __  . .  _ . ;  ■  _ .  . 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RACES'  (London  1 5.30GMT) 

Forward  Rates 


A.M.  FIX  418.25  P.M.  FIX  420.80 
NOON  FIX41 4.59  ZURICH  P.M.423.25 
FIX  546.50 

P.M.  673.75 

P.M.  151.00 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

DEUTSCHMARK 

20375/90 

49/44 

68/83 

138/128 

POUND  STERLING 

1.4970/80 

1037101 

152/149 

280/275 

SWISS  FRANC 

1 .6480/95 

52/47 

71/66 

142/132 

JAPANESE  YEN 

155.12/22 

27/25 

42/40 

83/78 

FRENCH  FRANC 

6.6750/80 

165/175 

260/280 

520/560 

FTALIAN  LIRA 

140420/25 

1350/1425 

2025/2125 

3700/3825 

DUTCH  GULDEN 

22020/30 

25/21 

35/31 

69/63 

BELGIAN  FRANC 

42220/240 

8/10 

12-5/15.5 

25/30 

DANISH  KRONE 

7.7350/00 

40Q/450 

625/675 

1450/7550 

SJVFWCAN  RAND 

0.421 0/20 

27/22 

38/33 

52/45 

EUROPEAN  CURB.  UNfT 

1.0265/70 

25/22 

38/32 

65/60 

FINNISH  MARK 

4.8850/70 

630/670 

850/900 

7620/1720 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR 

0.6155/82 

86/83 

123/118 

213/207 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE 

72025/75 

1050/1070 

1550/1570 

3100/3140 

high/low  (eg.  220/210)  —  deduct  from  spot  price, 

low/hfgh  (eg.  21 0/220) — add  to  spot  price. 


NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL.  MARKETS 

U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  rate  7.50%;  Broker  Loan  7.00%-6.87%;  NY  Euros  3 
month  51Yi6%-1 1/16%;  Fed  Rinds  late  51Vib% 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 

PREVIOUS  CLOSING  2.0330/40  1.6450/65  1.4995/05  15550/40  15888/73 

OPENING  £0355/70  1.6475435  1.4995/05  1555QM0  15855/60 

LATEST  2.0500/10  1.6700/20  1.4935/45  155.65/75  1.3848/53 

Comment 

The  dollar  closed  higher  and  near  the  day's  strongest  levels  Friday,  amid 
increasing  optimism  about  the  U.S.  economy  folliwing  reports  of  lower  employ¬ 
ment  for  August  and  strong  auto  and  department  store  sales.  Rising  U.S.  interst 
rates  and  the  dollar's  success  in  holding  above  2.02  Deutschmarks  earlier  last  week 
also  supported  the  U.S.  currency. 


ISRAELI  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Alliance 
AmisrPap 
Am  pal 
Elsdnt 
EtzLavud 
Laser Inds 


Last 

Prow.  Close 

2% 

14% 

High 

Low 

Vol  (*OOs) 

74% 

14% 

14% 

9 

2 

2 

2% 

2 

45 

1% 

1% 

9% 

11% 

1% 

1% 

416 

12% 

12% 

11% 

250 

Over  the  counter 


last 

bid 

ask 

last 

bid 

ask 

Bank  Leumi 

— 

21 

23 

Interphanm 

— 

4% 

5V4 

Elbit 

— 

6% 

7% 

Oprrotech 

4% 

414 

4% 

EC!  TeL 

3 

2% 

3% 

Rada 

— 

4% 

4% 

Elron 

5% 

5% 

5% 

Sdtm 

3% 

3% 

4% 

Fi  brontes 

5 

5 

5% 

Taro-vit 

_ 

3% 

3% 

ICS  Bank 

— 

48 

32 

Tevapharm 

— 

4% 

4% 

IIS 

3 

3 

3% 

SPI 

2% 

3% 

WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 

Dow  Jones  Indices  NYSE  Highest  Volume 

IND 
TRANS 
UTILS 
STOCKS 
NYSE  COMP 
NYSE  INDS 
S-P 100  INDEX 
S-P  COMPOSITE 
AMEX  INDEX 


Statistics 

NYSE 

NASDAQ 


1,899.75 

-19-96 

IBM 

140% 

+1 

777.50 

-1Z63 

OXYPETE 

30 

213.71 

-5.11 

MOBIL 

38% 

734434 

-10.46 

FANNIE  MAE 

32% 

-1% 

14339 

-1-86 

USXCP 

20% 

UNCH 

164,33 

-1.53 

PEPSICO 

28% 

-1% 

23641 

-233 

IE  INDUS 

26% 

250.48 

-335 

ALLIED  STO 

58% 

-1% 

27450 

-2.12 

WALTD1S 

40% 

-1 

SEARS  ROE 

44% 

+% 

VOL  160,620,000  STOCKS  UP  528  DOWN  1.161 

VOL  102^02.500  (Sep.  4)STOOCS  UP  1,201  DOWN  904 


Comment 

Wen  Street  stocks  closed  lower  Friday  in  heavy  trading,  as  profit  taking  erased 
much  of  Thursday's  advance  into  record-breaking  territory.  Analysts  noted, 
however,  that  gold  issues  and  cyclicals  moved  higher. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Average  fell  20  points  to  1900.  after  surging  38  points  to 
an  all-time  record  dose  of  1919.71  Thursday.  Declines  led  advances  by  better  than 
two-to-one.  Volume  wee  strong  for  a  second  straight  day  as  184  MLN  shares  traded 
hands  compared  to  189.4  million  Thursday. 


OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 
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Sharon’s  blood  libel 

FOR  ONCE  the  national  trickster  seems  to  have  overplayed  his 
hand.  r 

The  rules  of  the  coalition  game  as  played  in  this  country  are, 
as  is  well  known,  extremely  liberal,  especially  under  a  so-called 
national  unity  government.  They  allow  a  cabinet  member  to 
blithely  ignore  collective  responsibility  and  openly  dissent  from 
settled  policy.  Even  as  amended  early  this  year,  in  the  wake  of 
Ariel  Sharon’s  unbridled  personal  attack  on  Premier  Shimon 
Peres,  the  rules  grant  a  wide  leeway  for  criticism  by  opposition 
spokesmen  masquerading  as  leaders  of  coalition  parties. 

But  unless  the  government  of  Israel  is  determined  to  make 
itself  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world  it  must  now  put  its  foot 
down,  and  clearly  demarcate  the  limits  of  internal  dissent.  The 
government  cannot  frermit  a  lunatic  fringe  lodging  right  inside 
it  to  publish  a  blood  libel  against  itself. 

Mr.  Sharon’s  claim  that  the  Istanbul  terrorists  had  taken 
heart  from  Israel's  weak-spirited  chase  of  the  chimera  of  peace 
to  carry  out  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  Jews  is  simply  too 
contemptible  for  -rebuttal.  Such  anti-Israel  and  anti-Semitic 
terrorism  is.  and  everyone  knows  it  is,  motivated  by  the  desire 
to  bury  any  hope  for  peace  between  Arabs  and  Israelis  under 
piles  of  corpses.  This  is  what  Abu  Ni dal’s  strategy  -  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  outrages  in  both  Istanbul  and  Karachi 
were  either  Abu  Nidal’s  work  or  the  work  of  persons  inspired 
by  his  philosophy  -  is  now  all  about. 

Israel's  present-day  minister  of  industry  and  trade  has  for  a 
long  while  now  been  in  effect  the  Palestinian  rejectionists’  best 
ally  in  this  country.  But  for  long,  too,  be  took  care  to  disguise 
the  affinity  with  grandiloquent  profession  of  his  commitment  to 
peace,  or  simply  by  keeping  his  mouth  shut,  at  least  in  public. 

When  Palestinian  terrorists  massacred  passengers  aboard  a 
hijacked  bus  on  the  coastal  road  in  March  1978,  Mr.  Sharon 
carefully  avoided  any  suggestion  that  the  incident  had  sprung 
from  Menachem  Begin ’s  vain  quest  of  a  dubious  peace  with 
Egypt.  And  when,  in  June  1982,  Abu  Nidal’s  men  shot  and 
badly  wounded  Israel's  ambassador  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Mr,  Sharon,  then  the  defence  minister,  again  perceived  no 
connection  between  the  event  and  Mr.  Begin’s  peace  policy. 
He  was  content  to  just  use  it  as  an  occasion  for  launching  an 
invasion  of  Lebanon  and  trying  to  reorder  the  Middle  East. 

Had  he  spoken  in  those  days  as  he  spoke  two  days  ago,  he 
would  not  have  kept  his  cabinet  seat  for  five  minutes.  And  he 
knew  it. 

But  now  it  is  different.  With  the  rotation  barely  a  month 
away,  Mr.  Peres,  be  must  have  figured,  would  be  doubly 
careful  not  to  kick  him  right  out  and  promptly  be  charged  by  the 
Likud  with  an  attempt  to  deny  Yitzhak  Shamir  the  succession  to 
the  premiership.  By  the  same  token  Mr.  Shamir,  anxious  as  he 
might  be  to  give  Mr.-  Peres  no  offence  at  this  time,  could  not 
afford  to  throw  his  chief  party  rival  to  the  Alignment  wolves. 
The  entire  Likud,  and  especially  Herat,  no  matter  how 
nauseated  it  might  be  by  Mr.  Sharon’s  demagoguery,  would 
leap  as  one  man  to  his  support. 

So  the  time  was  propitious,  and  the  terrorists  provided  Mr. 
Sharon  with  the  opportunity  to  unveil  his  authentic  latter-day 
prescription  for  a  safe  Israel:  to  hell  with  peace,  and  step  up  the 
100-year  war  between  Jews  and  Palestinians. 

Duly  scandalized,  Mr.  Peres  yesterday  refused  to  go  on 
chairing  the  cabinet  session  until  he  received  a  public  and 
explicit  retraction  of  the  blood  libel  from  Mr.  Sharon.  What  he 
received  in  lieu  of  a  retraction  was  an  impudent  denial  that  what 
the  whole  country  heard  Mr.  Sharon  say  had  ever  been  said. 
Mr.  Shamir,  too,  was  scandalized,  not  however  by  Mr. 
Sharon's  charges  -  with  which  the  vice  premier  did  not  agree  - 
but  by  Mr.  Peres's  insistence  on  creating  a  crisis  out  of  it  now. 

In  Mr.  Shamir's  diary,  the  time  for  dealing  with  the  issue 
posed  by  Mr.  Sharon  is  not  on  the  eve  of  the  funeral  of  the 
victims  of  the  pogrom,  but  later  -  presumably,  after  the 
rotation. 

But  the  time  to  deal  with  the  issue  is  now.  The  national 
trickster  cannot  be  allowed  to  keep  hoodwinking  the  country 
any  longer.  A  government  in  which  the  unreconstructed  Mr. 
Sharon  occupies  any  position  of  influence  will  -  on  the  evidence 
of  these  past  two  days-  be  not  so  much  a  government  as  a  farce. 

A  good  connection 

THE  INITIATIVE  taken  by  Communications  Minister 
Amnon  Rubinstein,  to  have  most  phoae  bills  payable  once 
every  two  months  instead  of  once  monthly,  is  highly  commend¬ 
able!  It  is  aimed  at  making  life  simpler  and  less  bothersome  for 
both  the  public  and  Bezek’s  administration.  That  did  not,  of 
course,  prevent  the  latter  from  resisting  the  minister’s  idea,  at 
least  at  first:  only  when  Mr.  Rubinstein  insisted  on  having  his 
way  was  the  change  put  in  motion. 

Monthly  billing  is  a  clear  residue  from  the  period  of 
double-digit  monthly  inflation,  and  it  should  be  obvious  that  in 
the  current  economic  climate  there  is  no  justification  for 
continuing  with  it.  But  the  government  and  its  agencies  and 
companies  have  been  very  reluctant  to  draw  that  particular 
conclusion,  and  the  Treasury  has  been  most  remiss  of  all. 

Neither  Value  Added  Tax  nor  advance  income  tax  pay¬ 
ments,  nor  even  National  Insurance  Contributions,  have  to  be 
deducted  and  paid  monthly.  In  the  days  before  hyper-inflation, 
VAT  was  a  bi-monthly  affair,  and  in  Britain,  for  example,  it 
remains  a  quarterly  reckoning.  The  rate  of  erosion  that  the 
government  would  suffer  if  these  payments  were  made  less 
frequently  is  now  negligible;  the  savings  to  corporations,  and 
even  to  harassed  bookkeepers,  as  well  as  to  the  tax  administra¬ 
tion  itself,  would  be  significant,  and  would  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  improved  productivity. 

But  when  Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissim  was  asked  recently 
about  the  possibility  of  such  a  move,  he  replied  that  the  idea 
had  been  rejected  by  the  tax  collectors. 

If  such  technical  measures,  aimed  at  making  it  less  difficult  to 
run  businesses  in  this  country  are  stymied  by  the  Treasury 
bureaucracy,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  fate  lies  in  store  for  the 
finance  minister's  more  grandiose  plans  of  tax  reform.  The 
quibbles  of  the  Treasury  mandarins  lack  credibility  and,  worse 
still,  bespeak  a  dishonest  approach  that  seeks  to  squeeze  the 
last  drop  of  revenue  from  whatever  inflation  there  still  is. 

Mr.  Nissim  should  borrow  a  leaf  from  his  colleague’s  book 
and  impose  himself  on  his  civil  servants  on  this  apparently 
minor  but  strongly  symbolic  matter  of  confidence-building. 
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ertime 


Yosef  Goell 

1  SUMMER  time  came  to  a  prema¬ 
ture  end  Saturday  night,  but  it  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen  if  Shas  Minister  of 
Interior,  Yitzhak  Peretz  will  try  to 
prevent  its  implementation  next 
year,  or  at  least  seek  to  limit  it  to  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  Over  the 
weekend,  he  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  now,  he  “personally"  didn't 
oppose  summer  time,  but  that  the 
latest  daylight-saving  period  would 
be  studied. 

The  final  data  is  not  yet  in  regard¬ 
ing  the  savings  in  energy  and  in  work 
productivity  that  resulted  from  the 
institution  of  summer  time  this  year 
after  a  protracted  battle  against  the 
minister  of  interior.  But  in  the 
ongoing  battle  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
coming  year,  sources  dose  to  Rabbi 
Peretz  have  begun  to  attribute  the 
’shocking  spate  of  traffic  aeddent 
fatalities  of  the  past  few  months  to 
summer  time.  They  forget  that  the 
same  Shas  leader  and  other  ultra- 
Orth  odox  circles  “established”  that 
traffic  fatalities  are  direct  and  unde¬ 
niable  evidence  of  divine  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  sins  of  Sabbath  desecra¬ 
tion  and  mezuzot  which  axe  not 


kosher,  not  to  mention  the  lascivious 
behaviour  of  women  soldiers.  They 
really  should  be  reminded  that  you 
can't  have  it  both  ways.  But  then, 
people  who  speak  directly  to  God, 
are  possibly  exempt  from  such  res¬ 
trictive  demands- 

'  However  supporters  of  summer 
time  should  not  focus  exclusively  on 
the  monetary  savings  resulting  from 
its  adoption.  These  may  be  consider¬ 
able,  but  that  would  be  missing  the 
point,  and  the  most  effective  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  permanent 
adoption  of  summer  time,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  months  a  year: 
■its  demonstrated  convenience  or  the 
improved  quality  of  life,  for  a  vast 
majority  or  the  country's  people. 

To  judge  from  the  balance  of 
opinion  in  the  letters-to-the-editor 
columns  of  this  and  other  Israeli 
dailies,  and  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  there  are  undoubtedly  people, 
both  religious  and  secular,  for  whom 
summer  time  was  inconvenient,  and 
possibly  even  a  burden.  Bnt  for  the 
vast  majority  of  us,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  start  of  the  work  and  school 
day  in  the  cooler  hours  of  the  early 
morning  and  the  extension  of  day¬ 
light  hours  into  the  evening  was  a 
matter  of  great  convenience. 


THIS  is  a  classic  case  of  determining 
what  constitutes  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number  of  people 
and  of  adopting  national  arrange¬ 
ments  to  cater  to  that  large  majority 
while  repelling  the  attempts  of  a 
would-be  tyrannical  minority  to  im¬ 
pose  its  desires  on  everyone  else. 

Summer  time  is  also  a  very  desir¬ 
able  battle  to  fight  and  win  because 
on  the  religious  side,  it  1ms  clearly 
become  a  ploy  on  the  part  of  a  small 
number  of  our  most  fundamentalist 
rabbis  to  annoy  the  large  secular 
majority.  All  indications  are  that  a 
significant  majority  of  observant 
Israelis  also  favour  summer  time. 

With  the  premature  demise  of 
summer  time,  now  is  the  time  to  start 
organizing  for  the  coming  year.  If 
things  work  as  they  have  in  the  past 
few  years,  one  can  expect  that  both 
Labour  and  Likud  cabinet  ministers 
and  MKs  mil  be  tempted  to  give  in  to 
Rabbi  Peretz’s  demands  next  spring 
not  to  continue  with  summer  time, 
should  be  oppose  it.  To  counter  the 
timidity  of  our  political  leaders  a 
grassroots  movement  should  be 
organized  now,  pledged  to  institute 
summer  time  on  a  popular  basis 
when  the  time  comes  next  year. 

In  this  regard,  Eilat  has  shown  the 
way.  This  week  Eilat  retained  sum¬ 


mer  time  because  it  is  a  boon  to  that 
southernmost  town's  residents  and 
to  its  tourist  trade.  But  one  should 
also  take  note  of  the  nearly  total 
absence  of  rabbis  in  that  area. 

WHAT  IS  needed  now  is  the  form¬ 
ing  of  a  coalition  of  groups  that  will 
organize  for  the  institution  of  sum¬ 
mer  time  at  die  grass  roots  level 
throughout  die  country  next  April  1 , 
with  the  intention  of  continuing  until 
tbc  begmniiig  or  the  end  of  October. 
If  enough  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  come  together  now  and  de¬ 
clare  that  they  will  personally  and 
collectively  begin  summer  time  on 
their  own  next.  April  1,  the  politi¬ 
cians  will  give  in.  There  is  good 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  politicians 
themselves  will  take  the  initiative. 

Such  organizations  as  ibeHistad- 
nit,  its  individual  tirade  unions,  its 
women’s  organizations,  Kupat 
Holim,  Root  Industries,  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  parents’ 
committees  in  schools,  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  others  should  announce 
their  intention  to  act.  Hopefully, 
such  an  initiative,  if  it  is  widespread 
enough,  would  also  iuduce  the 
Minister  of  Defence  to  announce 
that  for  very  understandable  military 
reasons  -  the  good  of  the  soldiers  in 


Problem  drinking  -  are  the  figures  in? 


Richard  E.  Isralowitz 


THERE  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in 
Israel  to  avoid  the  alcohol  issue  by 
using  tiie  myth  that  the  problem  is 
not  prevalent  among  Jewish  people. 
The  truth  is,  alcohol  use  and  alcohol¬ 
ism  do  exist  but  their  scope  is  un¬ 
dear.  In  1982,  for  example,  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs'  Service  for  die  Treatment 
and  Prevention  of  Alcoholism  stated 
there  were  7,200  alcoholics  in  the 
country. 

In  1984,  according  to  a  Jerusalem 
Post  article  entitled  “Jews  and 
Booze”  (Wednesday,  October  10, 
1984).  it  was  noted  that  “there  are 
believed  to  be  op  to  12,000  alcoho¬ 
lics  '  in  Israel  and  the  number  is 
growing.”  Both  figures  are  esti¬ 
mates,  however,  and  axe  not  indu- 
sive  of  the  problem’s  total  dimen¬ 
sions,  including  aspects  of  traffic 
accidents  and  fatalities,  depression. 


suicide,  domestic  violence  (includ¬ 
ing  wife  and  child  abuse),  and  cri¬ 
minal  activity. 

Efforts  by  Tel  Aviv  University 
researchers  to  bring  together  in¬ 
formation  related  to  alcohol  use  and 
abuse  among  Israel’s  young  people, 
especially  adolescents,  are  notable. 
The  absence  of  uniform  reporting 
procedures  by  this  country's  police, 
medical  personnel,  educators,  and 
social  as  well  as  community  workers, 
however,  makes  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  issue  difficult. 

In  -many  countries,  the  use  of 
alcohol  and  drugs  constitute  major 
social  problems.  Current  studies  in 
the  United  States,  for  example,  sug¬ 
gest  anywhere  from  20  to  40  per  cent 
of  that  nation's  high  school  students 
use  alcohol  and  drugs  excessively. 
By  their  senioryear,  90  to  95  percent 
of  the  students  will  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  some  form  of  alco¬ 
hol  or  drugs  and  many  who  try  these 
substances  remain  users.  The  U.S. 


National  Council  of  Alcoholism  re¬ 
ported  that  the  proportion  of  high 
school  students  who  drink  had  more 
than  doubled  from  1969  to  1976  and 
that  in  the  same  period  the  age  of  the 
youngest  group  of  alcoholics  had 
dropped  from  14  to  12  years.  A 
considerable  number  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  reported  committing  serious  de¬ 
linquent  and  criminal  acts  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  and  drugs  with 
the  most  violent  offences  particular¬ 
ly  relaxed  to  alcohol  use. 

In  Israel,  drag  abuse  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  problem.  Yet,  recent  research 
on  one  group  of  young  people  finds 
alcohol  use  to  be  among  their  most 
serious  concerns  -  second  only  to 
their  difficulty  with  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess  in  school.  In  a  study  of  Jewish 
college  students  conducted  this  year, 
it  was  found  that  85  per  cent  of  them 
drink  alcoholic  beverages.  While 
this  figure  alone  may  not  have  much 
meaning,  other  statistics  reflect  the 
use  of  alcohol  to  be  serious  issue. 
Of  those  who  use  alcohol,  24  per 


cent  said -they  had  driven  a  car  after 
having  several  drinks;  19  per  cent 
reported  they  had  driven  a  car  when 
they  had  too  much  to  drink;  7  per 
cent  had  driven  a  car  while  drinking; 
and  less  than  1  per  cent  indicated 
they  had  been  arrested  for  driving 
while  intoxicated. 

IN  THE  1984  Post  article  it  was 
stated  that  the  blood-alcohol  levels 
in  drivers  and  pedestrians  lolled  in 
road  accidents  m  Israel  showed  that 
blood  alcohol  exceeded  the  legal 
drinking  limit  in  14  per  cent  of  the 
drivers  and  13.4  per  cent  of  the 
pedestrians  during  the  years  1976  to 
1980.  These  figures  as  well  as  those 
reported  above  provide  important 
evidence  that  the  alcohol  problem 
must  not  be  ignored  as  a  key  factor  in 
vehicle-related  accidents,  injuries 
and  fatalities. 

It  is  clear,  Israel  is  not  like  the 
U.S.,  England  or  the  Soviet  Union 
in  terms  of  the  high  level  of  alcohol 
being  consumed  and  the  problem 


the  field  -  the  armed  forces,  too,  min 
go  over  to  summer  time  on  April] 
regardless  of  what  the  minister  nr 

interior  decides.  ^ 

Because  of  the  wide  public  son. 
port  it  enjoys,  the  permanent  adot 
turn  of  summer  time,  and  its  exSC 
sion  to  six  or  seven  months  a  year,  k 
an  issue  around  which  a  huge  major, 
ity  can  organize  and  win  against  w  w 
seems  to  be  only  a  minority  of  yj 
rabbinate  and  the  politicians  wW 
they  seem  to  have  intumdatwi 
There  is  also  good  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  initial  organization  i$  ^ 
pressive  enough  and  sufficiently 
broadly  based,  most  of  foe  potefcLj. 
would  come  around  and  compete  for 
the  leadership  of  such  a  grass-roots 
movement. 

The  important  point  is  that  sum- 
met  time  is  clearly  a  winnable  issue 
and  the  battle  for  its  implementation 
could  set  a  badly  needed  precedent 
for  “taking  on  City  Hall”  in  so  many 
other  areas  of  life  in  which  our 
politicians  have  abandoned  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  order  to  safeguard  their 
own  misguided,  short-term  and  par- 
tisan  political  interests. 

The  writer  is  a  member  of  The  Jeiu- 
««h»ni  post  editorial  staff. 


behaviour  being  exhibited.  There  is 
a  tendency,  nevertheless,  to  move'm 
the  same  direction.  As  such,  Israeli - 
society  should  be  prepared.  Certain¬ 
ly,  efforts  and  fends  can  be  invested 
now  to  deal  with  the  problem  from  a 
prevention  perspective.  This  calls 
for  effective  education  for  children, 
youths,  parents,  teachers  and  youth 
workers,  promoting  social  and  peer 
pressure  against  negative  behaviour 
associated  with  drinking.severe 
penalties  (with  no  exception)  for 
driving  violations  involving  alcohol 
use,  and  the  enforcement  of  mini, 
mum  age  purchasing  laws. 

Or.  the  investment  of  efforts  and  - 
funds  can  be  deferred  to  a  later  time 
when  the  problem  becomes  a  wide- 
spread  crisis.  The  decision  is  oars-- 
pay  now  or  pay  later.  The  issue  at 
stake  is  the  welfare  and  lives  of  om 
young  people. 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Isralowitz  is  author  of 
Adolescent  Substance  Abuse:  A  Guide  to 
Prevention  and  Treatment  (Hawonh 
Press).  Abo.  he  is  a  faculty  member  of  At 
Charlotte  B.  and  Jack  J.  Spitzer  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Work.  BetyGurion  Uni¬ 
versity. 


CHAPELAT 
DEATH  CAMP 

J?  ^Editor  of XfcJerwa^  Past, ,  , 

-  Sir,- 1  really  dope  understand  our 
excitement  about  the  building  of 
monasteries,  convents  and  churches 
at  concentration  camp  sites.  After 
all,  without  the  long  centuries  6f  the 
Christian  persecution  of  the  Jews 
and  without  the  Christian  poisoning 
of  tiie  very  soul  of  the  Western  world 
with  Jew  hatred,  the  Holocaust 
could  not  have  occurred.  Without 
churches  there  would  never  have 
been  death  camps  and  gas  chambers 
for  the  Jewish  people. 

We  are  toki  that,  at  the  Sobibor 
camp,  there  was  a  chapel  that  had 
been  used  by  the  Nazis  as  a  torture 
chamber.  What  could  be  more  fitting 
than  to  resurrect  the  chapel-cum- 
torture  chamber  as  a  monastery? 

Churches,  monasteries  and  con¬ 
vents  are  indeed  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  memorials  for  the  most  abomin¬ 
able  crimes  committed  against  the 
Jewish  people.  Let  us  have  enough 
self-respect  to  understand  it  and 
sufficient  courage  to  declare  it  uni¬ 
versally  through  the  coming  a^es, 
however  displeasing  and  unpolitical 
that  might  be. 

ELIEZER  BERKOV1TS 

Jerusalem. 


FOREIGN  PRESS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  How  interesting  to  read  that 
Bar-nan  University  has  an  expert  on 
“Foreign  .Press"  -  as  evidenced  by  a 
reader’s  letter  from  Mr.  Yoel 
Cohen ,  in  your  issue  of  September  3. 

For  that  worthy  institution  has  not 
yet  found  even  a  few  hours  a  year  in 
its  two-year  high  power  course  in 
journalism  and  public  relations,  for 
the  subject  of  foreign  press  as  a 
profession,  both  for  Israeli  journal¬ 
ists  going  abroad  and  those  here  who 
wish  to  learn  bow  to  report  to  foreign 
media.  Mr.  Cohen  could  thus  be  well 
advised  to  part  with  his  highly  ques¬ 
tionable  facts  and  figures,  right 
there,  at  Bar-Dan  University,  before 
presenting  himself  as  a  self- 
appointed  authority  on  tiie  subject. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  Mr.  Cohen 
once  or  twice  approached  a  few  of  ns 
in  this  profession,  collecting  in¬ 
formation  for  his  thesis.  If  such  in¬ 
formation  was  enough  to  make  him 
an  authority,  I  compliment  my  col¬ 
leagues  and  myself,  but  meanwhile 
suggest  Mr.  Cohen  continue  his  stu¬ 
dies,  not  his  allegedly  authoritative 
pronouncements. 

THEODORE  LEVITE 

Ramat  flan. 


YOUR  CAR  IN  ISRAEL 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  Mark  Segal's  article  of  Au¬ 
gust  15  on  Ya’akoy  Sola,  the  “consul 
to  California,"  was  a  fine’pro^e  of  a 
hardworking  diplomat  and  also 
offered  information  as  to  what  things 
are  like  in  the  northwest  of  the  U.S. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  facts 
were  not  quite  correct.  The  figure  of 
50,000  Jews  for  the  state  of  Washing¬ 
ton  is  to  be  reduced  to  25,000,  of 
whom  about  22,000  live  in  and 
around  Seattle  (according  to  the  loc¬ 
al  Jewish  Transcript).  The  Jewish 
journalist  killed  by  the  neo-Nazi 
“Order"  was  from  Denver,  Colora¬ 
do  and  the  men  involved  received 
30-year  sentences  and  even  longer, 
in  Federal  Court  in  Seattle. 

As  for  Jews  in  Idaho,  Montana  or 
Oregon  complaining  about  being 
forgotten  by  the  East  Coast  Jewish 
establishment,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  are  thriving  ana 


highly  organized  Jewish  communi- 
£|es  wijhin  ax  hours'  drive  .pf^sn. 
me  remotest  village  in  the  west  and 
that  is  not  much  of  a  distance  hereab¬ 
outs.  Denver,  Spokane,  Seattle  and 
Portland  are  only  the  largest  Jewish 
concentrations  with  representations 
across  the  spectrum,  from  Habad  to 
Re  constructionists. 

Speaking  for  Seattle,  with  its  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  where  literally 
hundreds  of  Arab  students  are  enrol¬ 
led,  the  Jewish  students  are  neither 
apathetic  nor  are  funds  missing  to 
counteract  Arab  propaganda.  Hfllel 
House,  for  many  yearspresided  over 
by  Rabbi  Jacobovitz  (a  former  stu¬ 
dent  of  Rabbi  Soloveitchik)  is  in  the 
forefront  of  many  such  actions,  ably 
assisted  by  the  Israeli  student  orga¬ 
nization. 

ALBERTA.  FELDMANN 
Seattle  (Tel  Aviv). 


To  die  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

■iiSilf  Tfee  Jsmstetn  .teteHbqne 

directory  in -English  ir  a'-rear  dis^ 
appointment.  What  a  waste  of  time, 
energy  and  money!  Many  hundreds, 
nay  thousands,  of  names  are  dis¬ 
torted,  many  of  them  beyond  recog¬ 
nition.  .... 

It  is  conceivable  that  when  looking 
for  names  Hkc  Breitbart,  Gelernter, 


Evdyne?  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
first  names  like  Vabatris,  VanuLW 
Vaznfet;  Vambel  or  Vahager?  Well,  | 
they  are  names  of  ladies  when  they 
appear  after  their  husbands'  names 
-with  the  Hebrew  prefix  v  added 
which  stands  for  “and".  Thus  they 
mean  -  and  Beatrice,  and  Rosie,  and 
Jeannette,  and  Mabel,  and  Hagar!  ‘ 
Institutions  did  not  do  better. 
Where  would  you  look  for  the  Palace 


Schnabel  or  Kngelmass  you  might  Where  would  you  look  for  the  Palace 
still  find  them,  although  they  are  of  Hisham  in  Jericho?  Why,  under 
listed  as  Britbrat,  Galranter,  Shan-  A.  It  is  listed  as  Ancient  Hisham 
bal  and  Kogelms.  Bnt  wbpre  would  Palace.  What  is  Konsula  Amerikea? 
you  find  Fberster,  Spitz,  Pereira,  Do  you  know  the  Bible  Evenjelistik 


RULES  OF  THEHAJ 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Permit  me  to  correct  some  of 
the  unfortunate  misconceptions  in 
your  article  of  September  4  about 
theHaj. 

1)  There  is  no  truth  in  tiie  state¬ 
ment  that  the  “only  exemptions” 
from  the  trip  allowed  axe  for  health 
or  financial  reasons.  Actually  there 
are  dose  to  a  dozen  such  exemptions 
to  the  fulfilment  of  tilis  duty;  for 
example,  unaccompanied  women, 
slaves  and  lunatics  are  exempted. 
But  most  important  is  the  lade  of  the 
necessary  means  of  subsistence  (not 
only  for  the  visitor  during  the  Haj  in 
Mecca  but  even  for  bis  family  staying 
at  home).  Another  important  ex¬ 
emption,  particularly  in  classic 
Islam,  is  the  precariousness  of  the 
journey. 

2)  This  explains  why  the  major¬ 
ity  of  Moslems  in  the  world  <fie 


without  ever  having  seen  Mecca. 

3)  There  is  no  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  before  the  agreement 
with  Jordan,  Israeli  Moslems  could 
make  tiie  pilgrimage  “via  Cyprus  or 
any  other  thiid  country.”  The  reason 
is  simple:  their  Israeli  passports  bar¬ 
red  them  from  being  admitted  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  Only  after  the  agree¬ 
ment  with  Jordan  which  provided 
them  with  Jordanian  documents, 
was  the  Haj  made  possible  for  Israeli 
Moslems. 

GIDEON  WEICERT 

Jerusalem. 


Corinaldi,  Procacda  or  Preuss, 
when  they  are  listed  as  Parstcr,  Sha- 
fitz,  Friera,  Korindeli,  Fniktzra  and 
Frois? 

.  Nor  did  Arab  names  escape 
mutilation.  What  is  Chochmat, 
Avdelala,  Tzantzor,  Fried,  Griss 
and  Aflentesha  but  Hxkmet,  Abdal¬ 
lah,  Sansur,  Farid,  Jaris  and  ELnat- 
sbe?  Would  you  recognize  Aurika  as 
Enrique,  York  as  Jurek,  Churcfca  as 
Jorge;  Ovri  as  Aubrey  and  Olina  as 


Mission? 

How  did  we,  a  supposedly  polyg¬ 
lot  and  cosmopolitan  society,  end  up 
with  such  a  product? 

DORIS  DIKSTEIN 

Jerusalem. 

Prior  to  publication  of  the  direc¬ 
tory,  Bezek  sent  out  forms  to  all 
subscribers,  requesting  them  to  re¬ 
turn  them  with  tiie  correct  spelling  of 
their  names  in  Latin  characters.  - 
EtLJ.P. 


BRITISH  ELECTIONS 


Jo  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  May  I  remind  your  readers 
who  are  British  citizens  that  changes 
have  taken  place  in  tire  Electoral 
Law  within  Britain. 

Provided  they  were  included  in  a 
UK  electoral  register  within  the  last 
five  years  and  intend  returning  to 
this  country,  they  can  now  vote  in 
UK  parliamentary  elections . 

Obviously  what  I  have  outlined  is 
a  fairly  brief  review  of  the  regula¬ 


tions,  but  anyone  wishing  more  in¬ 
formation  should  contact  me  -  6. 
North  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh 
EH2  4JH,  or  rather,  since  tire  dead¬ 
line  for  such  registration  is  October 
10,  contact  the  nearest  British  consul 
or  diplomatic  mission  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  forms. 

ALAN  McKINNEY 
National  Organizer! Headquarters 
Director,  Scottish  National  Patty. 
Edinburgh. 
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The  World  Family  of 
United  Israel  Appeal 
Keren  Hayesod 

welcomes 

the 

PRIME  MINISTER'S  MISSION 
ofthe 

i°,NT  ISRAEL  APPEAL 
of  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 
and 

congratulates 

BRITISH  JEWRY 

on  the  adoption  of 

dimona 

as  its  second  Project  Renewal 
community  in  Israel 
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